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Touring Car 
Tourabout 
Runabout 
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Chalmers-Detroit Thirty 


"It's a good car’’ 


A 4-cyl., 5-passenger, 24-30 h.-p. car. Made 
by the makers of the Thomas-Detroit Forty 


For 


This Astounding Car 


$1,500 


A millionaire's ear brought, by mammoth production, down within 
reach of the many. Looks like the costliest cars—does all that the 
costliest do. Yet, so low in price—so economical in upkeep —thaít 
fifty times as many people ean now own a powerful, high-grade car 


For two years—after we perfected the Thomas-Detroit 
Forty—we have worked to perfect this car. 

Not to sell at $1,500; for nobody dreamed, two years 
ago, that such a car could ever be sold for that. We sim- 
ply aimed at perfection in a light-weight car—a car with 
low cost of up-keep. We expected the cost to run at 
least $2,000. 

But the panic a year ago cut the prices of materials, and 
we are giving you the benefit of our ability to purchase 


Low-priced cars are not new; there are more this year 
than ever. Rivals have followed us with four-cylinder cars 
costing even less than this. 


But the novelty lies in a car that you can take pride in— 
a large and luxurious car—a perfect and powerful car—sell- 
ing at a price like this. 

There we have no competition. Not a car selling 
within $500 of our price can stand for a moment in actual 


ahead. 


Note that this car is not an experiment—not a 
hasty makeshift. We have worked for over two 
years in perfecting it. 

Designed by Mr. H. E. Coffin, our vice-presidents 
for years the chief designer of the Thomas Com- 
panies. He is recognized as the leading automo- 
bile designer in America. 


Mr. Coffin made two trips to Europe, to com- 
bine in this car the best foreign features with the 
best American. He has thus made it the typical 
car of to-day. 


The lines are handsome, yet conservative. The 
car follows, in this respect, the leading cars of the 
year. The finish and upholstering are the same as 
are found in cars costing double this price. 

The wheel base is 110 inches—compare that 
with rival cars. We have only a 2-inch longer 
base in our $2,750 car. 

Thus we give you a roomy and elegant five- 
passenger car—not a car that looks cheap because 
small. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send the Catalog to 


Name 


Address — — H FT 
(Uncle Remus's) 


comparison with the Chalmers-Detroit Thirty. 


Weight 2,000 pounds, which means a low tire 
cost, a low cost of upkeep. Power 24-30 h. p.— 
sufficient for any requirement. Speed 45 to 50 
miles per hour. 


Now let us compare the mechanical features 
with some high-priced cars. 


‘The four cylinders are cast together, as in the 
latest Fiat, the Darracq, and a score of great for- 
eign cars. Our factory cost on this engine alone 
is $261. Yet 4-cylinder automobile engines are 
sold as low as $75. 


We use the Unit Power Plant, as in the new 
Decauville, the Motobloc and others. Motor, 
clutch and transmission form a single unit, so they 
cannot get out of alignment, 


The body is suspended, for easy riding, after the 
style of the Mercedes. ‘The valves are like those 
of the Napier. The 3-4 Elliptic Springs are like 
the Renault and others. 

Selective sliding gear transmission; three speeds 
forward and reverse. Perfect dust protection. 


As completely fitted with annular ball bearings 
as the Mercedes, Hotchkiss and Renault. Very 
few of the costliest American cars use so many. 
The actual cost of the ball bearings in this car is 


$103. 

Brakes heavier than we used, until this year, on 
our Forty."  Anti-backing device to protect you 
on hills. Provision for double ignition system. 


The lubrication system which is now used on 
the "Forty" and which is being adopted on all 
leading cars. A multiple disc clutch—similar to 
that used on the Isotta, Fiat and many others. 
The gas intake is water-jacketed, to save you the 
trouble arising through cold gasoline. 


Floating type rear axle, used heretofore only 
on the highest-priced cars. Wheels 32 inches; 
tires 3 1-2 inches. 


We make a 60-inch tread for use in the South. 


So simple in control that a novice can master the 
car in ten minutes. 


Compare these features, one by one, with the 
costliest cars. You will note we have stinted no- 
where. We did not start out to make this a c^eap 
car. 

Then compare the same features with other 
low-priced cars, and you will see why we have no 
competition. 

Please send us this coupon now for our catalog. 
Our contracts for materials are only sufficient for 
2.500 cars. So please get the facts at once, so as 
to decide if you want one. Over 1,000 of these 
cars are already in daily use. 

“i , 

In the Savannah races our 30" made a very 
consistent showing, getting third place and making 
the fastest lap of the day, averaging 57 miles 
an hour. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Makers of the Thomas-Detroit Forty. 
Now called the Chalmers-Detroit Forty. 


HUGH CHALMERS, President 
Formerly E. R. Thomas-Detroit Co. 


Members Association 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly stops fall- 
ing hair because it destroys the germs that 
produce this trouble. 

Hall's Hair Renewer at once removes all 
dandruff, and completely destroys the dan- 
druff germs. 

A splendid dressing. Does not interfere 
with curling or waving the hair. 

Formula with each bottle. Show it to 
your doctor. Ask his opinion. Follow his 
advice. R. P. HALL & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Try This Electric 
Suction Sweeper 


HIS little machine 


will take up all the 

dust and dirt Írom 
the carpets, furniture and 
portieres as perfectly as any 
of the big vacuum cleaners 
that are taken from house 
to house, and for which 
from $30 to $40 a day is 
charged. 
| We will send it to you 

on ten days free trial. With 
it, at a cost of less than one 
per cent, you can thor- 
oughly clean any room. 
Simply attach the wire 
from the machine to an 
electric light socket, turn 
on the current and run the 
brush over the carpet, or 
whatever you wish to clean. 
A rapidly moving brush stirs up the dust and 
dirt, which is sucked [e^ into the machine. 

The machine is equipped with attachments for cleaning curtains, 
portieres and pictures, without removing them from the walls. It is 
not necessary to remove the carpets from the floor. Nothing need be 
disturbed, Anyone can operate the Electric Suction Sweeper. 

his machine is substantially made. It should last a lifetime. It is 
so effective in the work it does, costs so little to operate, and is so 
m made, that repairs and adjustments are never necessary. 

e want you to try this machine for 10 days. It will cost you 
nothing. We will pay all express charges. If, after you have use 
the Electric Suction Sweeper for 10 days, and are not satisfied that it is 
worth the price we ask, return it to us at once at our expense. 

ur-manufacturing facilities are limited. Orders for machines to 
be sent on trial will be filled in the order received. Do not delay, Get 
one of these machines now. You will keep it, we are sure, or we 
would not make this offer. Write now. Address Dept. 13. 


Electric Suction Sweeper 
Company 
NEW BERLIN, OHIO 


Beauty 
Distinctive- 
ness 
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Nothing adds such charm and coziness to the 
interior decorations of a home as an artistic mantel. 

WOODWARD MANTELS are reasonable in cost; 
stylish, awd ‘architecturally perfect; strongly built, 
añd conform to all rules of color harmony and 
proper contrasts. 

Our' beautifully illustrated catalog, containing 
many unique and original designs, should be in the 
hands of everyone interested in Mantels. It is 
FREE. Write for it to-day. 


Woodward Mantel Company 
85 Whitehall Street ATLANTA, GA. 


WALKER’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
Established 1905 AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Offers the best bargains in magazines, and if you want to save 
about 50 per cent get our prices. Our large Catalog Free. 
Send your order for one of these: 


Uncle Remus's i ee MEM 
Metropolitan or American i 


Our Price 


Uncle Remus's 
Cosmopolitan . . 


Woman's Home Companion =-  - 1.25 


Uncle Remus's - 00 
World’s Work - - - - - 3.00 
Delineator - - - - - - 1.00 4 
Everybody's - - 1.50 A 
—— a Year 


Our Price 


Magazines can be sent to separate addresses. 
Reference—National Bank of Augusta, Ga. 
Our best assets are our pleased customers. 


WALKER'S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Augusta, Georgia 
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Founded by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
Published by SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO. 


JULIAN HARRIS, Editor; DON MARQUIS, Associate Editor. 
Copyright, 1908, by the Sunny South Pub. Co, 
Entered as second-class matter June 10, 1907, at the post office at Atlanta, Ga., under the 
Acts of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


$1.00 A YEAR ISSUED MONTHLY 10 CENTS A COPY 
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Victor V 
$60 


Other styles 
$10 to $300 


“Why, that is the real thing 
—you can’t tell it from the 
actual human voice!” 


That’s what people say every day, upon hearing the Victor. 
And when their amazement is over they further exclaim, "I never knew the 


Victor was like that!” 


Do you know what the Victor is like? 
You owe it to yourself to hear it. Any Victor dealer wil 


gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


A | 


VHIS MASTERS VOICE? : 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


A complete list of new Victor Records for February will be found in the February number of 
Munsey's, Scribner's, McClure's, Century, Everybody's, and March Cosmopolitan. 


THE BEAUTY VOF: 
WOOLEN & FLANNEL 
lies in their Softness and Fluf- 
finess, and nothing Washable 
demands such Careful hand- 
ling in the Wash. Avoid the 
rubbing of Soap and Wash- 
board that Mats the Fibres 
and makes them Hard and 
Shrunken before their time. 
Those who care most for 
Clean — Soft — Unshrunken 
Woolens and Flannels are 
Particular to Use PEAR- 
LINE according to the fol- 
lowing 
DIRECTIONS 


"WASH WOOLENS AND 
FLANNELS BY HAND IN 
LUKEWARM PEARLINE 
SUDS, RINSE  THOR- 
OUGHLY IN WARM WA- 
TER, WRING DRY, PULL 
AND SHAKE WELL, DRY 
IN WARM TEMPERA- 
TURE, AND THEY WILL 
‘KEEP SOFT WITHOUT 
SHRINKING" 


PEARLINE 


ENABLES DELICATE. 
WOMEN TO EASILY 
WASH COARSE 
THINGS and STRONG 
"WOMEN TO SAFELY 
WASH DELICATE 
THINGS. a 


The QUALITY of 


LUZIANNE 


is its principal claim to distinc- 
tion—remarkable considering 
its low price TR 


SOLD EVERYWHERE--25 cts. 
The Reily-Taylor Co., New Orleans, U.S.A. 


Engraved copper plate, First 


WEDDING hundred $7.50; each additional 
INVITATIONS "3i oci: so” Pees 
styles. Artistic handwork. 


Monogram and embossed stationery for holiday gifts. Snmples 
on request. 


THE BELL BOOK AND STATIONERY 
COMPANY 


No. 4 Governor St., Richmond, Va. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 DESIGNS, ALLSTEEL. 
Handsome — cheaper than 
wood—more durable. Special 
prices to churches and ceme« 
teries. Don't buy a fence until 
ES get our free catalogue. 
okomo Fence Machine 
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SOR 497 North St, Kokomo, Ind, 


Over 


$306,000,000 


New Life Insurance 


Written and Paid for in 1908! 


The Most Remarkable Year 


In the History of 


The Prudential 


This Magnificent Record is Due to 
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Public Appreciation of the NEW “Low-Cost” Ordinary 
i Policy, the New Industrial Policy, the New Monthly 
| Income Policy—all meeting the Demand for 


[GUARANTEED LIFE INSURANCE 


and 


It also shows Popular Approval of the 
Administration, Strength, Liberality § 
and Fair Dealing of the Company. 


j STRENGTH OF F A aa: Send us your age and we will tell 
GIBRALTAR |i 12 4 > 
b» i gna you what The Prudential will do 
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The Prudential Insuranee Company 


OF AMERICA 
State o 


Incorporated"as'a Stock Company by the f New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Dept. 20 Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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` self he was in terror lest his broad shoulders should 


By JACK 


"Let me live out my years in heat of blood! 
Let me lie drunken with the dreamer’s wine! 

Let me not see this soul-house built of mud 
Go toppling to the dust a vacant shrine!” 


CHAPTER I 


HE one opened the door with a latch-key and went in, 

I followed by a young fellow who awkwardly removed his 

cap. He wore rough clothes that smacked of the sea, and 

he was manifestly out of place in the spacious hall 

in which he found himself. He did not know what to 

do with his cap, and was stuffing it into his coat 

pocket when the other took it from him. The act 

was done quietly and naturally, and the awkward 

young fellow appreciated it. “He understands," was 
his thought. *He'll see me through all right.” 

He walked at the other's heels with a swing to 
his shoulders, and his legs spread unwittingly, as if 
the level floors were tilting up and sinking down to 
the heave and lunge of the sea. The wide rooms 
seemed too narrow for his rolling gait, and to him- 


collide with the doorways or sweep the bric-a-brac from 
the low mantel. He recoiled from side to side between 
the various objects and multiplied the hazards that in 
reality lodged only in his mind. Between a grand piano 
and a center-table piled high with books was space for 
half a dozen to walk abreast, yet he essayed it with 
trepidation. His heavy arms hung loosely at his sides 
He did not know what to do with those arms and hands, and when, to his 
excited vision, one arm seemed liable to brush against the books on the table, he 
lurched away like a frightened horse, barely missing the piano stool. He watched 
the easy walk of the other in front of him, and for the first time realized that 
his walk was different from that of other men. He experienced a momentary 
pang of shame that he should walk so uncouthly. 'The sweat burst through the 
skin of his forehead in tiny beads, and he paused and mopped his bronzed face 
with his handkerchief. 

*Hold on, Arthur, my boy," he said, attempting to mask his anxiety with 
facetious utterance. “This is too much all at once for yours truly. Give me a 
chance to get my nerve. You know I didn't want to come, an' I guess your fam'ly 
aint hankerin' to see me neither." 

“Thats all right," was the reassuring answer. “You mustn't be frightened 
at us. We're just homely people—Hello, there's a letter for me." 

He stepped back to the table, tore open the envelope, and began to read, 
giving the stranger an opportunity to recover himself. And the stranger under- 
stood and appreciated. His was the gift of sympathy, understanding; and beneath 
his alarmed exterior that sympathetic process went on. He mopped his forehead 
dry and glanced about him with a controlled face, though in the eyes there was 
an expression such as wild animals betray when they fear the trap. He was sur- 
rounded by the unknown, apprehensive of what might happen, ignorant of what 
he should do, aware that he walked and bore himself awkwardly, fearful that 


COURTESY OF THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


Jack London 


—every-attribute and power of him was similarly afflicted. He was keenly sensi- 


tive, hopelessly self-conscious, and the amused glance that the other stole privily 
at him over the top of the letter burned into him like a dagger-thrust. He saw 
the elance, but he gave no sign, for among the things he had learned was discip- 
lire, Also, that dagger-thrust went to his pride. He cursed himself for having 
come, and at the same time resolved that, happen what would, having come, he 
would carry it through. The lines of his face hardened, and into his eyes came 
a fighting light. He looked about more unconcernedly, sharply observant, every 
detail of the pretty interior registering itself on his brain. His eyes were wide 
apart; nothing in their field of vision escaped; and as they drank in the beauty 
before them the fighting light died out and a warm glow took its place. He was 
responsive to beauty, and here was cause to respond. 

An oil painting caught and held him. A heavy surf thundered and burst 
over an outjutting rock; lowering storm-clouds covered the sky; and, outside 
the line of surf, a pilot-schooner, close-hauled, heeled over till every detail of 
her deck was visible, was surging along against a stormy sunset sky. There 
was beauty, and it drew him irresistibly. He forgot his awkward walk and came 
closer to the painting, very close. The beauty faded out of the canvas. His 
face expressed his bepuzzlement. He stared at what seemed a careless daub of 
paint, then stepped away. Immediately all the beauty flashed back into the 
canvas. “A trick picture," was his thought, as he dismissed it, 
though in the midst of the multitudinous impressions he was re- 
ceiving he found time to feel a prod of indignation that so much 
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beauty should be sacrificed to make a trick. He did not know 


that were always definite and sharp, near or far. He had 
seen oil paintings, it is true, in the show windows of shops, 
but the glass of the windows had prevented his eager eyes 
from approaching too near. 

He glanced around at his friend reading the letter and 
saw the books on the table. Into his eyes leaped a wistfulness 
and a yearning as promptly as the yearning leaps into the 

eyes of a starving. man at sight of food. An 

impulsive stride, with one lurch to right and 
left of the shoulders, brought him to the table, 
where he began affectionately handling the 
books. He glanced at the titles and the au- 
thors names, read fragments of text, caressing 
the volumes with his eyes and hands, and, once, 
recognized a book he had read. For the rest, 
they were strange books and strange authors. 

He chanced upon a volume of Swinburne and 

began reading steadily, forgetful of where he 

was, his face glowing. Twice he closed the 

book on his forefinger to look at the name of 

the author. Swinburne! he would remember 
that name. That fellow had eyes, and he had 
certainly seen color and flashing light. But who 
was Swinburne? Was he dead a hundred years 
or so, like most of the poets? Or was he alive 
still, and writing? He turned to the title-page 
: yes, he had written other books;, well, he 
would go to the free library the first thing in the morning and try to get hold of 
some of Swinburne's stuff. He went back to the text and lost himself. He did 
not notice that a young woman had entered the room. The first he knew 
was when he heard Arthur's voice saying: 

*Ruth, this is Mr. Eden." 

The book was closed on his forefinger, and before he turned he was thrilling 
to the first new impression which was not of the girl, but of her brother's words. 
Under that muscled body of his he was a mass of quivering sensibilities. At the 
slightest impact of the outside world upon his consciousness, his thoughts, sympa- 
thies, and emotions leapt and played like lambent flame. He was extraordinarily 
receptive and responsive, while his imagination, pitched high, was ever at work 
establishing relations of likeness and difference. “Mr. Eden,” was what he had 
thrilled to—he who had been called “Eden”, or “Martin Eden”, or just “Martin”, 
ali his life. And “Mister!” It was certainly going some, was his internal com- 
ment. His mind seemed to turn, on the instant, into a vast camera obscura, and 
he saw arrayed around his consciousness endless pictures from his life, of stoke- 
holes and forecastles, camps and beaches, jails and boozing-kens, fever hospitals 
and slum streets, therein the thread of association was the fashion in which he 
had been addressed in those various situations. 

And then he turned and saw the girl. The phantasmagoria of his brain van- 
ished at sight of her. 
eyes, and a wealth of golden hair. He did not know how she was dressed, except 
that the dress was as wonderful as she. 


beauty was not of the earth. Or perhaps the books were right, and there were 
many such as she in the upper walks of life. She might well be sung by that 
chap Swinburne. Perhaps he had had somebody like her in mind when he painted 
that girl, Iseult, in the book there on the table. All this plethora of sight, and 
feeling, and thought occurred on the instant. There was no pause of the realities 
wherein he moved. He saw her hand coming out to his, and she looked him 
straight in the eyes as she shook hands, frankly, like a man. The women he had 
known did not shake hands that way. For that matter, most of them did not 
shake hands at all. A flood of associations, visions of various ways he had made 
the acquaintance of women, rushed into his mind and threatened to swamp it. 
But he shook them aside and looked at her. "Never had he seen such a woman. 
The women he had known! Immediately, beside her, on either hand, ranged the 
women he had known. For an eternal second he stood in the midst of a portrait 
gallery, wherein she occupied the central place, while about her were limned many 
women, all to be weighed and measured by a fleeting glance, herself the unit of 
weight and measure. He saw the weak and sickly faces of the girls of the factories, 
and the simpering, boisterous girls from the south of Market. There were women 
of the cattle camps, and swarthy cigarette-smoking women of Old Mexico. These, 
in turn, were crowded out by Japanese women, doll-like, stepping 
mincingly on wooden clogs; by Eurasians, delicate featured, 


stamped with degeneracy; by full bodied South-Sea-Island women, — 
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painting. He had been brought up on chromos and lithographs ` 


She was a pale ethereal creature, with wide spiritual blue | 


He likened her to a pale gold flower . 
upon a slender stem. No, she was a spirit, a divinity, a goddess; such sublimated 
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flower-crowned and brown-skinned. All these were 
blotted out by a grotesque and terrible nightmare 
brood—frowsy, shuffling creatures, from the pave- 
ments of Whitechapel, gin-bloated hags of the stews, 
and all the vast hell’s following of harpies, vile- 
mouthed and filthy, that under the guise of monstrous 
female form prey upon sailors, the scrapings of the 
ports, the scum and slime of the human pit. 

“Wont you sit down, Mr. Eden?” the girl was 
saying. “I have been looking forward to meeting you 
ever since Arthur told us. It-was brave of you—” 

He waved his hand deprecatingly and muttered that it was nothing at all, 
what he had done, and that any fellow would have done it. She noticed that the 
hand he waved was covered with fresh abrasions, in the process of healing, and a 
glance at the other loose-hanging hand showed it to be in the same condition. 
Also, with quick, critical eye, she noted a scar on his cheek, another that peeped 
out from under the hair of the forehead, and a third that ran down and disap- 
peared under the starched collar. She repressed a smile at sight of the red line 
that marked the chafe of the collar against the bronzed neck. He was evidently 
unused to stiff collars. Likewise her feminine eye took in the clothes he wore, the 
cheap and unesthetic cut, the wrinkling of the coat across the shoulders, and the 
series of wrinkles in the sleeves that advertised bulging biceps muscles. 

While he waved his hand and muttered that he had done nothing at all, he 
was obeying her behest by trying to get into a chair. He found time to admire 
the ease with which she sat down, then lurched toward a chair facing her, over- 
whelmed with consciousness of the awkward figure he was cutting. This was a 
new experience for him. All his life, up to then, he had been unaware of being 
either graceful or awkward. Such thoughts of self had never entered his mind. 
He sat down gingerly on the edge of the chair, greatly worried by his hands. 
They were in the way wherever he put them. Arthur was leaving the room, and 
Martin Eden followed his exit with longing eyes. He felt lost, alone there in the 
room with that pale spirit of a woman. There was no barkeeper upon whom to 
call for drinks, no small boy to send around the corner for a can of beer and by 
means of that social fluid start the amenities of friendship flowing. 

“You have such a scar on your neck, Mr. Eden,” the girl was saying. “How 
did it happen? I am sure it must have been some adventure.” 

“A Mexican with a knife, Miss,” he answered, moistening his parched lips and 
clearing his throat. “It was just a fight. After I got the knife away, he tried 
to bite off my nose.” ' 

Badly as he had stated it, in his eyes was a rich vision of that hot, starry 
night at Saline Cruz, the white strip of beach, the lights of the sugar steamers 
in the harbor, the voices of the drunken sailors in the distance, the jostling steve- 
dores, the flaming passion in the Mexican's face, the glint of the beast-eyes ia 
the starlight, the sting of the steel in his neck, and the rush of blood, the crowd 
and the cries, the two bodies, his and the Mexican's locked together, rolling over 
and over and tearing up the sand, and from away off somewhere the mellow 
tinkling of a guitar. Such was the picture, and he thrilled to the memory of it, 
wondering if the man could paint it who had painted the pilot-schooner on the 
wall The white beach, the stars, and the lights of the sugar steamers would look 
great, he thought, and midway on the sand the dark group of figures that sur- 
rounded the fighters. 'The knife occupied a place in the picture, he decided, and 
would show well, with a sort of gleam, in the light of the stars. But of all this 
no hint had crept into his speech. “. he tried to bite off my nose," he 
concluded. ) 

*Oh," the girl said, in a faint, far voice, and he noticed the shock in her 
sensitive face. 

He felt a shock himself, and a blush of embarrassment shone faintly on his 


. sunburned cheeks, though to him it burned as hotly as when his cheeks had been 


exposed to the open furnace-door in the fire-room. Such sordid things as stabbing 
affrays were evidently not fit subjects for conservation with a lady. People in 
the books, in her walk of life, did not talk about such things—perhaps they did 
not know about them, either. 

There was a brief pause in the conversation they were trying to get started. 
Then she asked tentatively about the scar on his cheek, Even as she asked, he 
realized that she was making an effort to talk his talk, and he resolved to get 
away from it and talk hers. 

“It was just an accident," he said, putting his hand to his cheek. “One night, 
in a calm, with a heavy sea running, the main-boom-lift carried away, an' next 
the tackle. The lift was wire, an’ it was threshin’ around like a snake. The 
whole watch was tryin’ to grab it, an’ I rushed in an’ got swatted." 

*Oh," she said, this time with an accent of comprehension, though secretly 
his speech had been so much Greek to her and she was wondering what a lift 
was and what swatted meant. 

“This man Swineburne,” he began, attempting to put his plan into execu- 


o don and pronouncing the i long. 


“Who?” 
“Swineburne,” he repeated, with the same mispronunciation. 
“Swinburne,” she corrected. 

“Yes, that’s the chap,” he stammered, his cheeks hot again. 
since he died?” 

“Why, I haven’t heard that he was dead.” 
“Where did you make his acquaintance?” 

“I never clapped eyes on him," was the reply. “But I read some of his 
poetry out of that book there on the table just before you come in. How do 
you like his poetry?” . 

And thereat she began to talk quickly and easily upon the subject he had 
suggested. He felt better, and settled back slightly from the edge of the chair, 
holding tightly to its arms with his hands, as if it might get away from him and 
buck him to the floor. He had succeeded in making her talk her talk, and while 
she rattled on, he strove to follow her, marveling at all the knowledge that was 
stowed away in that pretty head of hers, and drinking in the pale beauty of her 
face. Follow her he did, though bothered by unfamiliar words that fell glibly 
from her lips and by critical phrases and thought-processes that were foreign 
to his mind, but that nevertheless stimulated his mind and set it tingling. Here 
was intellectual life, he thought, and here was beauty, warm and wonderful as he 
had never dreamed it could be. He forgot himself and stared at her with hungry 
eyes. Here was something to live for, to fight for—ay, and die for. The books 
were true. There were such women in the world. She was one of them. She lent 
wings to his imagination, and great, luminous can- 
vases spread themselves before him, whereon loomed 
vague gigantic figures of love and romance, and of 
heroic deeds for woman's sake—for a pale woman, a 
flower of gold. And through the swaying, palpitant 
vision, as through a fairy mirage, he stared at the 
real woman, sitting there and talking of literature 


“The poet.” 
“How long 


She looked at him curiously. 
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and art. He listened as well, but he stared, uncon- 
scious of the fixity of his gaze or of the fact that all 
that was essentially masculine in his nature was shin- 
ing in his eyes. But she who knew little of the world 
of men,:being a woman, was keenly aware of his 
burning eyes. She had never had men look at her 
in such fashion, and it embarrassed her. She stum- 


ment slipped from her. He frightened her, am 
the same time it was strangely pleasant to be so 
looked upon. Her training warned her of peril and 
of wrong, subtle, mysterious, luring; while her instincts rang clarion-voiced 
through her being, impelling her to hurdle caste and place and gain to this trav- 
eler from another world, to this uncouth young fellow ‘with lacerated hands and 
a line of raw red caused by the unaccustomed linen at his throat, who, all too 
evidently, was soiled and tainted by ungracious existence. She was clean, and 
her cleanness revolted; but she was woman, and she was just beginning to learn 
the paradox of woman. 

*As I was saying—what was I saying?" She broke off abruptly and laughed 
merrily at her predicament. y 

“You was saying that this man Swinburne failed bein’ a great poet because— 
an’ that was as far as you got, Miss,” he prompted, while to himself he seemed 
suddenly hungry, and delicious little thrills crawled up and down his spine at 
the sound of her laughter. Like silver, he thought to himself, like tinkling silver 
bells; and on the instant, and for an instant, he was transported to a far land, 
where under pink cherry blossoms, he smoked a cigarette and listened to the 
bells of the peaked pagoda calling straw-sandalled devotees to worship. 

“Yes, thank you,” she said. “Swinburne fails, when all is said, because he 
is, well, indelicate. There are many of his poems that should never be read. 
Every line of the really great poets is filled with beautiful truth, and calls to all 
that is high and noble in the human. Not a line of the great poets can be spared 
without impoverishing the world by that much." 

*[ thought it was great,” he said, hesitatingly, “the little I read. I had no 
idea he was such a—a scoundrel. I guess that crops out in his other books." 

“There are many lines that could be spared from the book you were read- 
ing," she said, her voice primly firm and dogmatic. 

*I must a-missed 'em," he announced. “What I read was the real goods. It 
was all lighted up an' shining, an' it shun right into me an' lighted me up inside, 
like the sun or a searchlight. That’s the way it landed on me, but I guess I aint 
up much on poetry, Miss." 

He broke off lamely. He was confused, painfully conscious of his inarticu- 
lateness. He had felt the bigness and glow of life in what he had read, but his 
speech was inadequate. He could not express what he felt, and to himself he 
likened himself to a sailor, in a strange ship, on a dark night, groping about in 
the unfamiliar running rigging. Well, he decided, it was up to him to get ac- 
quainted in this new world. He had never seen anything that he couldn't get the 
hang of when he wanted to and it was about time for him to want to learn to 
talk the things that were inside of him so that she could understand. She was 
bulking large on his horizon. 

*Now Longfellow—" she was saying. 

“Yes, I’ve read ’m,” he broke in impulsively, spurred on to exhibit and make 
the most of his little store of book knowledge, desirous of showing her that he 
was not wholly a stupid clod. “The Psalm of Life, Excelsior, am . . . I 
guess that's all." 

She nodded her head and smiled, and he felt, somehow, that her smile was 
tolerant, pitifully tolerant. He was a fool to attempt to make a pretense that 
way. That Longfellow chap most likely had written countless books of poetry. 

“Excuse me, Miss, for buttin’ in that way. I guess the real facts is that I 
don't know nothin’ much about such things. It aint in my class. But Pm goin’ 
to make it in my class." 

It sounded like a threat. His voice was determined, his eyes were flashing, 
the lines of his face had grown harsh. And to her it seemed that the angle of 
his jaw had changed; its pitch had become unpleasantly aggressive. At the same 
time a wave of intense virility seemed to surge out from him and impinge 
upon her. 

*[ think you could make it in—in your class," she finished with a laugh. 
*You are very strong." 

Her gaze rested for a moment on the muscular neck, heavy corded, almost 
bull-like, bronzed by the sun, spilling over with rugged health and strength. 
And though he sat there, blushing and humble, again she felt drawn to him. She 
was surprised by a wanton thought that rushed into her mind. It seemed to her 
that if she could lay her two hands upon that neck that all its strength and vigor 
would flow out to her. She was shocked by this thought. It seemed to reveal to 
her an undreamed depravity in her nature. Besides, strength to her was a gross 
and brutish thing. Her ideal of masculine beauty had always been slender grace- 
fulness. Yet the thought still persisted. It bewildered her that she should desire 
to place her hands on that sunburned neck. In truth, she was far from robust, 
and the need of her body and mind was for strength. But she did not know it. 
She knew only that no man had ever affected her before as this one had, who 
shocked her from moment to moment with his awful grammar. nf 

“Yes, I aint no invalid,” he said. “When it comes down to hard-pan, I can 
digest scrap-iron. But just now I’ve got dyspepsia. 
sayin’ I can't digest. Never trained that way, you see. I like books and-poe 
and what time I’ve had I've read ’em, but I’ve never thought about 'em the way 
you have. That's why I can't talk about ’em. I'm like a navigator adrift on a 
strange sea without chart or compass. Now I want to get my bearin's, Mebbe 


~ on 


you can put me right. How did you learn all this you’ve been talkin’?” ES 


bled and halted in her utterance. The thread of E | 


Most of what you was 


e" 


*By going to school, I fancy, and by studying," she answered. Nd 


“I went to school when I was a kid,” he began to object. 

*Yes; but I mean high school, and lectures, and the university." 

“You’ve gone to the university?" he demanded in frank amazement. He 
felt tiat she had become remoter from him by at least a million miles. 

“I’m going there now. I’m taking special courses in English." 

He did not know what *English" meant, but he made a mental note of that 


' item of ignorance and passed on. 


*How long would I have to study before I could go to the university?" 
he asked. 

She beamed encouragement upon his desire for knowledge, and said: “That 
depends upon how much studying you have already 
done. You have never attended high school? Of 
course not. But did you finish grammar school?" 

“T had two years to run, when I left," he an- 
swered, “But I was always honorably promoted at 
school." 

The next moment, angry with himself for the 


. Not in his world were such dis- 


. and children made. It was a rev- 


boast, he had gripped the arms of the chair so savagely that every finger-end was 
stinging. At the same moment he became aware that a woman was entering the 
room. He saw the girl leave her chair and trip swiftly across the floor to the 
newcomer. They kissed each other, and, with arms around each other’s waists, 
they advanced toward him. That must be her mother, he thought. She was a 
tall, blond woman, slender, and stately, and beautiful. Her gown was what he 
might expect in such a house. His eyes delighted in the graceful lines of it. 
She and her dress together reminded him of women on the stage. Then he remem- 
bered seeing similar grand ladies and gowns entering the London theaters while 
he stood and watched and the policemen shoved him back into the drizzle beyond 
the awning. Next his mind leaped to the Grand Hotel at Yokohama, where, too, 
from the sidewalk, he had seen grand ladies. Then the city and the harbor of 
Yokohama, in a thousand pictures, began flashing before his eyes. But he swiftly 
dismissed the kaleidoscope of memory, op- 
pressed by the urgent needs of the present. 
He knew that he must stand up to be intro- 
duced, and he struggled painfully to his feet, 
where he stood with trousers bagging at the 
knees, his arms loose-hanging and ludicrous, 
his face set hard for the impending ordeal. 


CHAPTER II 


HE process of getting into the dining- 
room was a nightmare to him. Be- 
tween halts and stumbles, jerks and lurches, 
locomotion had at times seemed impossible. 
But at last he had made it, and was seated 
alongside of Her. The array of knives and 
forks frightened him. They bristled with un- 
known perils, and he gazed at them, fas- 
cinated, till their dazzle became a background 
across which moved a succession of forecastle 
pictures, wherein he and his mates sat eating PRI 
salt beef with sheath-knives and fingers, or iS: 
scooping thick pea-soup out of PB 
pannikins by means of battered 
iron spoons. The stench of bad 
beef was in his nostrils, while in 
his ears, to the accompaniment of 
creaking timbers and groan- 
ing bulkheads, echoed the 
loud mouth-noises of the 
eaters. Well, he would be 
careful here. He would 
make no noise. He would 
keep his mind upon it all 
the time. 

He glanced around the 
table. Opposite him was 
Arthur, and Arthur’s brother, 
Norman. They were her broth- 
ers, he reminded himself, and his 
heart warmed toward them. How 
they loved each other, the mem- 
bers of this family! There flashed 
into his mind the picture of her 
mother, of the kiss of greeting, 
and of the pair of them walking 
toward him with arms entwined. 


plays of affection between parents 


elation of the heights of existence 
that were attained in the world 
above. It was the finest thing yet 
that he had seen in this small 
glimpse of that world. He was 
moved deeply by appreciation of 
it, and his heart was melting with 
sympathetic tenderness. He had 
starved for love all his life. His 
nature craved love. It was an or- 
ganic demand of his being. Yet 
he had gone without, and hardened 
himself in the process. He had not known that he needed love. Nor did he know 
it now. He merely saw it in operation, and thrilled to it, and thought it fine, 
and high, and splendid. 

He was glad that Mr. Morse was not there. It was difficult enough getting 
acquainted with her, and her mother, and her brother, Norman. Arthur he already 
knew somewhat. 'The father would have been too much for him, he felt sure. It 
seemed to him that he had never worked so hard in his life. The severest toil was 
child's play compared with this. Tiny nodules of moisture stood out on his fore- 


W- head, and his shirt was wet with sweat from the exertion of doing so many unac- 


customed things at once. He had to eat as he had never eaten before, to handle 
strange tools, to glance surreptitiously about and learn how to accomplish each 
new thing, to receive the flood of impressions that was pouring in upon him and 
heing mentally annotated and classified; to be conscious of a yearning for her that 
perturbed him in the form of a dull, aching restlessness; to feel the prod of 
desire to win to the walk in life whereon she trod, and to have his mind ever and 
again straying off in speculation and vague plans of how to reach to her. Also, 
when his secret glance went across to Norman opposite him, or to any one else, 
to ascertain just what knife or fork was to be used in any particular occasion, 
that person's features were seized upon by his mind, which automatically strove 
to appraise them and to divine what they were—all in relation to her. Then he 
had to talk, to hear what was said to him and what was said back and forth, 
and to answer, when it was necessary, with a tongue prone to looseness of speech 
that required a constant curb. And to add confusion to confusion, there was the 
servant, an unceasing menace, that appeared noiselessly at his shoulder, a dire 
Sphinx that propounded puzzles and conundrums demanding instantaneous solu- 
tion. He was oppressed throughout the meal by the thought of finger-bowls. 
Irrelevantly, insistently, scores of times, he wondered when they would come on 
and what they looked like. He had heard of such things, and now, sooner or 
later, somewhere in the next few minutes, he would see them, sit at table with 
exalted beings who used them—ay, and he would use them himself. And most 
important of all, far down and yet always at the surface of his thought, was the 
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problem of how he should comport himself toward these persons. What should 
his attitude be? He wrestled continually and anxiously with the problem. There 
were cowardly suggestions that he should make believe, assume a part; and there 
were still more cowardly suggestions that warned him he would fail in such course, 
that his nature was not fitted to live up to it, and that he would make a fool 
of himself. It was during the first part of the dinner, struggling to decide upon 
his attitude, that he was very quiet. He did not know that his quietness was 
giving the lie to Arthur's words of the day before, when that brother of hers had 
announced that he was going to bring a wild man home to dinner and for them 
not to be alarmed, because they would find him an interesting wild man. Martin 
Eden could not have found it in him, just then, to believe that her brother could 
be guilty of such treachery—especially when he had been the means of getting 
this particular brother out of an unpleasant row. So he sat at table, perturbed 
by his own unfitness and at the 
same time charmed by all that 
went on about him. For the first 
time he realized that eating was 
something more than a utilitarian 
function. He was unaware of 
what he ate. It was merely food. 
He was feasting his love of beauty 
at this table where eating was an 
esthetic function. It was an in- 
tellectual function, too. His mind 
was stirred. He heard words 
spoken that were meaningless to 
him, and other words that he had 
seen only in books and that no 
man or woman he had known was 
of large enough mental caliber to 
pronounce. When he heard such 
words dropping carelessly 
from the lips of the mem- 
bers of this marvelous fam- 
ily, he thrilled with delight. 
He was in that rare and 
blissful state wherein a man 
sees his dreams stalk out 
from the crannies of fantasy 
and become fact. Never had 
he been at such an altitude 
of living, and he kept himself 
in the background, listening, 
observing, and  pleasuring, 
replying in reticent mono- 
syllables, saying *Yes, Miss," 
and *No, Miss," to her, and *Yes, 
ma'am," and *No, ma'am," to her 
mother. He curbed the impulse, 
arising out of his sea-training, to 
say “Yes, sir,” and “No, sir,” to her 
brothers. He felt that it would be 
inappropriate and a confession of 
inferiority on his part—which 
would never do if he was to win to 
her. Also, it was a dictate of his 
pride. “I’m just as good as them,” 
he cried to himself, once, 
“and if they do know lots 
that I don’t, I could learn ’m 
a few myself, all the same!” 
And the next moment, when 
` she or her mother addressed 
him as “Mr. Eden,” his ag- 


and he was glowing and 
warm with delight. He was 
a civilized man, that was 
what he was, shoulder to 
shoulder, at dinner, with peo- 
ple he had read about in 
books. He was in the book 
himself, adventuring through 
the printed pages of bound 
volumes. But while he belied Arthur’s description, and appeared a gentle lamb 
rather than a wild man, he was racking his brains for a course of action. He was 
no gentle lamb, and the part of second fiddle would never do for the high-pitched 
dominance of his nature. He talked only when he had to, and then his speech 
was like his walk to the table, filled with jerks and halts as he groped in his 
polyglot vocabulary for words, debating over words he knew were fit but which 
he feared he could not pronounce, rejecting other words he knew would not be 
understood or would be raw and harsh. But all the time he was oppressed by the 
consciousness that this carefulness of diction was making a booby of him, pre- 
venting him from expressing what he had in him. Also, his love of freedom 
chafed against the restriction in much the same way his neck chafed against the 
starched fetter of a collar. Besides, he was confident that he could not keep it up. 
He was swiftly mastered by the concept or sensation in him that struggled in 
birth-throes to receive expression and form, and then he forgot himself and where 
he was, and the old words—the tools of speech he knew—slipped out. 

Once, he declined something from the servant who interrupted and pestered 
at his shoulder, and he said shortly and emphatically, “Pow!” 

On the instant those at the table were keyed up and expectant, the servant 
was smugly pleased, and he was wallowing in mortification. But he recovered 
himself quickly. 

"It's the Kanaka for ‘finish’, he explained, “and it just come out naturally. 
It’s spelt p-a-u.” 

He caught her curious and speculative eyes fixed on his hands, and, being in 
explanatory mood, he said: “I just come down the Coast on one of the Pacific 
mail steamers. She was behind time, an’ around the Puget Sound port we worked 
like niggers, storing cargo—mixed freight, if you know what that means. Thats — 
how the skin got knocked off.” 


ORAWN By LUTE PEASE 


She shook hands, frankly, like a man 


“Oh, it wasn't that,” she hastened to explain, in turn. “Your hands seemed 2 


too small for your body." zs 
His cheeks were hot. He took it as an exposure of another of his deficiencies. - 
“Yes,” he said, depreciatingly. “They aint big enough to stand the strain. 


gressive pride was forgotten, - 
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-= his ambition to win across it. 
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I can hit like a mule with my arms and shoulders. They are too strong, an' when 
I smash a man on the jaw the hands get smashed, too." 

- He was not happy at what he had said. He was filled with disgust at him- 
self. He had loosed the guard upon his tongue and talked about things that 
were not nice. 

"It was brave of you to help Arthur the way you did—and you a stranger," 
she said tactfully, aware of his discomfiture though not of the reason for it. 

He, in turn, realized what she had done, and in the consequent warm surge of 
gratefulness that overwhelmed him forgot his loose-worded tongue. 

"It wasn’t nothin’ at all" he said. “Any guy ’ud do it for another. That 
bunch of hoodlums was lookin’ for trouble, an’ Arthur wasn't botherin' 'em none. 
They butted in on 'm, an’ then I butted in on them an’ poked a few. 'That's where 
some of the skin off my hands went, along with some of the teeth of the gang. 
I wouldn't a-missed it for anything. When I seen—" 

He paused, open-mouthed, on the verge of the pit of his own depravity and 
utter worthlessness to breathe the same air she did. And while Arthur took up 
the tale, for the twentieth time, of his adventure with the drunken hoodlums on 
the ferry-boat and of how Martin Eden had rushed in and rescued him, that indi- 
vidual, with frowning brows, meditated upon the fool he had made of himself, 
and wrestled more determinedly with the problem of how he should conduct himself 
toward these people. He certainly had not succeeded so far. He wasn't of their 
tribe, and he couldn't talk their lingo, was the way he put it to himself. He 
couldn't fake being their kind. The masquerade would fail, and besides, 
masquerade was foreign to his nature. There was no room in him for sham or 
artifice. Whatever happened, he must be real. He couldn't talk their talk just 
yet, though in time he would. Upon that he was resolved. But in the mean- 
time, talk he must, and it must be his own talk, toned down, of course, so as to 
be comprehensible to them and so as not to shock them too much. And further- 
more, he wouldn't claim, not even by tacit acceptance, to be familiar with any- 
thing that was unfamiliar. In pursuance of this decision, when the two brothers, 
talking university shop, had used “trig” several times, Martin Eden demanded: 

“What is trig?" 

“Trigonometry,” Norman said; “a higher form of math." 

“And what is math?" was the next question, which, somehow, brought the 
laugh on Norman. 

*Mathematics, arithmetic," was the answer. 

Martin Eden nodded. He had caught a glimpse 
of the apparently illimitable vistas of knowledge. What 
he saw took on tangibility. His abnormal power of 
vision made abstractions take on concrete form. In 
the alchemy of his brain, trigonometry and mathematics 
and the whole field of knowledge which they betokened 
were transmuted into so much landscape. The vistas 
he saw were vistas of green foliage and forest glades, 
all softly luminous or shot through with flashing lights. 
In the distance, detail was veiled and blurred by a 
purple haze, but behind this purple haze, he knew, was 
the glamour of the unknown, the lure of romance. It 
was like wine to him. Here was adventure, something 
to do with the head and hand, a world to conquer— 
and straightway from the back of his consciousness 
rushed the thought, conquering, to win to her, that lily- 
pale spirit sitting beside him. 

The glimmering vision was rent asunder and dis- 
sipated by Arthur, who, all evening, had been trying 
to draw his wild man out. Martin Eden remembered 
his decision. For the first time he became himself, 
consciously and deliberately at first, but soon lost in 
the joy of creating, in making life as he knew it appear 
before his listeners’ eyes. He had been a member of 
the crew of the smuggling schooner Halcyon when she 
was captured by a revenue cutter. He saw with wide 
eyes, and he could tell what he saw. He brought the 
pulsing sea before them, and the men and the ships 
upon the sea. He communicated his power of vision, 
till they saw with his eyes what he had seen. He se- 


~ lected from the vast mass of detail with an artist's 


touch, drawing pictures of life that glowed and burned with light and color, 
injecting movement so that his listeners surged along with him on the flood of 
rough eloquence, enthusiasm, and power. At times he shocked them with the 
vividness of the narrative and his terms of speech, but beauty always followed 
fast upon the heels of violence, and tragedy was relieved by humor, by interpre- 


tations of the strange twists and quirks of sailors minds. 


And while he talked, the girl looked at him with startled eyes. His fire 
warmed her. She wondered if she had been cold all her days. She wanted to 
lean toward this burning, blazing man that was like a volcano spouting forth 
strength, robustness, and health. She felt that she must lean toward him, and 
resisted by an effort. Then, too, there was the counter impulse to shrink away 
from him. She was repelled by those lacerated hands, grimed by toil so that 
the very dirt of life was ingrained in the flesh itself, by that red chafe of the 
collar and those bulging muscles. His roughness frightened her; each roughness 
of speech was an insult to her ear, each rough phrase of his life an insult to her 
soul. And ever and again would come the draw of him, till she thought he must 
be evil to have such power over her. All that was most firmly established in 
her mind was rocking. His romance and adventure were battering at the conven- 
tions. Before his facile perils and ready laugh, life was no longer an affair of 
serious effort and restraint, but a toy, to be played with and turned topsy-turvy, 
carelessly to be lived and pleasured in, and carelessly to be flung aside. “There- 
fore, play!” was the cry that rang through her. “Lean toward him, if so you 
will, and place your two hands upon his neck!" She wanted to cry out at the 
recklessness of the thought, and in vain she appraised her own cleanness and 
culture and balanced all that she was against what he was not. She glanced 
about her and saw the others gazing at him with rapt attention; and she would 
have despaired had she not seen horror in her mother's eyes—fascinated horror, 
it was true, but none the less horror. 'This man from outer darkness was evil. 

Her mother saw it, and her mother was right. She would trust her mother's 
judgment in this as she had always trusted it in all things. The fire of him was 
no longer warm, and the fear of him was no longer poignant. 

Later, at the piano, she played for him, and at him, aggressively, with the 
vague intent of emphasizing the impassableness of the gulf that separated them. 
Her music was a club that she swung brutally upon his head, and though it 
stunned and crushed him down, it incited him. He gazed upon her in awe. In 
his mind, as in her own, the gulf widened; but faster than it widened, towered 

But he was too complicated a plexus of sensibil- 
ities to sit staring at a gulf a whole evening, especially when there was music. 
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INVICTUS 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of Circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud: 
Beneath the bludgeonings of Chance 


My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this vale of doubts and fears 
Looms but the terror of the Shade, 

And yet the passing of the years 
Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the 
scroll, 
I am the Master of my Fate— 
I am the Captain of my Soul. 


FOR FEBRUARY 


It was like strong drink, firing him to audacities of feeling,—a drug that laid 
hold of his imagination and went cloud-soaring through the sky. It banished 
sordid fact, flooded his mind with beauty, loosed romance and to its heels added 
wings. He did not understand the music she played. It was different from the 
dance-hall piano-banging and blatant brass bands he had heard. But he had 
caught hints of such music from the books, and he accepted her playing largely 
on faith, patiently waiting, at first, for the lilting measures of pronounced and 
simple rhythm, puzzled because those measures were not long continued. Just as 
he caught the swing of them and started his imagination attuned in flight, always 
they vanished away in a chaotic scramble of sounds that was meaningless to him, 
and that dropped his imagination, an inert weight, back to earth. 

Once, it entered his mind that there was a deliberate rebuff in all this. He 
caught her spirit of antagonism and strove to divine the message that her hands 
pronounced upon the keys. Then he dismissed the thought as unworthy and im- 
possible, and yielded himself more freely to the music. The old delightful condi- 
tion began to be induced. His feet were no longer clay, and his flesh became 
spirit; before his eyes and behind his eyes shone a great glory; and then the 
scene before him vanished and he was away, rocking over the world that was to 
him a very dear world. The known and the unknown were commingled in the 
dream-pageant that thronged his vision. He entered strange ports of sun-washed 
lands, and trod market-places among barbaric peoples that no man had ever 
seen. The scent of the spice islands was in his nostrils as he had known it on 
warm breathless nights at sea, or he beat up against the southeast trades through 
long tropic days, sinking palm-tufted coral islets in the turquoise sea behind and 
lifting palm-tufted coral islets in the turquoise sea ahead. Swift as thought the 
pictures came and went. One instant he was astride a broncho and flying through 
the fairy-colored Painted Desert country; the next instant he was gazing down 
through shimmering heat into the whited sepulchre of Death Valley, or pulling 
an oar on a freezing ocean where great ice islands towered and glistened in the 
sun. He lay on a coral beach where the cocoanuts grew down to the mellow- 
sounding surf. The hulk of an ancient wreck burned with blue fires, in the light 
of which danced the hula dancers to the barbaric love-calls of the singers, who 
chanted to tinkling wkuleles and rumbling tom-toms. It was a sensuous, tropic 
night. In the background a volcano crater was silhouetted against the stars. 
Overhead drifted a pale crescent moon, and the South- 
ern Cross burned low in the sky. 

He was a harp; all life that he had known and 
that was his consciousness, was the strings; and the 
flood of music was a wind that poured against those 
strings and set them vibrating with memories and 
dreams. He did not merely feel. Sensation invested 
itself in form and color and radiance, and what his 
imagination dared, it objectified in some sublimated 
and magic way. Past, present, and future mingled; 
and he went on oscillating across the broad, warm 
world, through high adventure and noble deeds to Her 
—ay, and with her, winning her, his arm about her, and 
carrying her on in flight through the empery of his 
mind. And she, glancing at him across her shoulder, 
saw something of all this in his face. 

It was a transfigured face, with great shining eyes 
that gazed beyond the veil of sound and saw behind it 
the leap and pulse of life and the gigantic phantoms 
of the spirit. She was startled. The raw, stumbling 
lout was gone. The ill-fitting clothes, battered hands, 
and sunburned face remained; but these seemed the 
prison-bars through which she saw a great soul looking 
forth, inarticulate and dumb because of those feeble lips 
that would not give it speech. Only for a flashing mo- 
ment did she see this, then she saw the lout returned, 
and she laughed at the whim of her fancy. But the im- 
pression of that fleeting glimpse lingered, and when the 
time came for him to beat a stumbling retreat and go, 
she lent him the volume of Swinburne, and another of 
Browning—she was studying Browning in one of her 
English courses. He seemed such a boy, as he stood 
blushing and stammering his thanks, that a wave of 
pity, maternal in its prompting, welled up in her. She did not remember the lout, 
nor the imprisoned soul, nor the man who had stared at her in all masculineness 
and delighted and frightened her. She saw before her only a boy, who was 
shaking her hand with a hand so calloused that it felt like a nutmeg-grater and 
rasped her skin, and who was saying jerkily: 

“The greatest time of my life. You see, I aint used to things. D MES 
looked about him helplessly. “To people and houses like this. It’s all new to me, 
and I like it." 

“I hope you'l call again," she said, as he was saying good night to her 
brothers. 

He pulled on his cap, lurched desperately through the doorway, and was gone. 

“Well, what do you think of him?” Arthur demanded. 

*He is most interesting, a whiff of ozone," she answered. *How old is he?” 

“Twenty—almost twenty-one. I asked him this afternoon. I didn't think 
he was that young.” 

And I am three years older, was the thought in her mind as she kissed 
brothers good night. p 


"- 
CHAPTER III 


S Martin Eden went down the steps, his hand dropped into his coat pocket. 

It came out with a brown rice paper and a pinch of Mexican tobacco, which 

were deftly rolled together into a cigarette. He drew the first whiff of smoke deep 

into his lungs and expelled it in a long and lingering exhalation. *By God!" he 

said aloud in a voice of awe and wonder. *By God!" he repeated. And yet again 

he murmured, “By God!" Then his hand went to his collar, which he ripped out 

of the shirt and stuffed into his pocket. A cold drizzle was falling, but he bared 

his head to it and unbuttoned his vest, swinging along in splendid unconcern. He 

was only dimly aware that it was raining. He was in an ecstasy, dreaming dreams 
and reconstructing the scenes just past. 

He had met the woman at last—the woman that he had thought little about, 
not being given to thinking about women, but whom he had expected in a remote 
way,he would some time meet. He had sat next to her at table. He had felt her 
hand in his, he had looked into her eyes and caught a vision of a beautiful spirit;— 
but no more beautiful than the eyes through which it shone, nor than the flesh 
that gave it expression and form. He did not think of her flesh as flesh—which 
was new to him; for of the women he had known that was the only way he thought. 
Her flesh was somehow different. He did not conceive of her body as a body, 
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The Kidnapping of 


President 


A W'TRY ordered a carriage, and in a very few minutes they were 
on their way to the White House. 'The hour was not late, and 
when they arrived there was considerable bustle about the doors. 

Congressmen were coming and going, and *big bugs," as Mr. Sanders ex- 

pressed it, of various degrees of importance, were moving to and fro. 

There seemed to be some difficulty about seeing Mr. Lincoln, but 
Awtry would not be denied. He was as pompous and as imperious in his 
demand to be shown into Mr. Lincoln's office as any member 
of the Cabinet could have been. He sent a card in and fol- 
lowed the messenger to the very door. He had written on the 
card: "In regard to the Brandon case," and presently some 
one came out and conducted the three through a side door 
into the private room in which Mr. Lincoln retired when he 
was troubled or had a fit of melancholy that somehow went 
hand in hand with him until his unfortunate taking off. A 
fire was burning on the hearth, and the three callers sat in 
silence while waiting for Mr. Lincoln to make his 
appearance. They waited a long time, as it seemed 
to Bethune and Mr. Sanders, when finally the 
door opened and a tall man with tousled black 
hair came into the room. He was followed by a 
thick-set, quick-spoken person whose features were 
almost entirely concealed by a heavy beard and 
spectacles with wide glasses. 

“But, Mr. President,” said this person, with a 
show of indignation, *you will ruin the discipline 
of the army if you go on reprieving desert- 
ers. Why, this case is a most flagrant one.” 

"Oh, yes; I know all about that. But 
he’s a mere lad. Why, he's not more than 
twenty-two. He got tired and hungry and 
homesick. Why, when his mother came in 
this morning and told me the facts, I 
didn't let her finish. I said, ‘Hold on, 
Madam; you've said enough. I know all 
about the case—I’ve been in your son's 
shoes a hundred times’.” 

"But, Mr. President—" interposed the 


"But, Mr. Secretary," interrupted the 
President, *you forget that 
every soldier in the Union 
Army is a free-born Amer- 
ican citizen. We can’t af- 
ford to hang American cit- 
izens because they get homesick and heart-heavy. You remind me of a fellow I 
once heard of in Kentucky.” 

But before the President could point the moral with a story, Mr. Secretary 
had whipped indignantly out of the room, slammed the door behind him with 
no show of respect whatever. 

The three visitors had arisen from their chairs when Mr. Lincoln entered 
the room, and at least two of them regarded him with interest and curiosity as he 
came slouching toward them with a chuckle. 

“These gentlemen, Mr. President, have come in regard to the Brandon case,” 
said Mr. Awtry, introducing the two Georgians. “You forwarded a pass, through 
me, if you remember. Mr. Bethune accepted the commission, and Mr. Sanders—” 

“Well, Mr. President, I jest come on my own hook, as the little boy said 
about the cow in the garden,” Mr. Sanders hastened to say. 

“Take seats, all of you,” remarked Mr. Lincoln, cordially. Then he turned 
to Mr. Sanders, “What about the little boy and the cow?” 

“Why, one Sunday a little boy was set to mind a gap in the gyarden fence. 
A panel had blowed down in the night, and it couldn't be mended on account of 
Sunday. So the little boy was set to mind it. When the folks got home from 
church the cow was in the gyarden, and the little boy was settin’ on the doorsteps 
sniffin’. His mammy says, ‘Why, honey, what in the world is the matter? The 
gyarden is ruined. How did the cow git in? ‘She run her horns under my 
jacket an’ flung me a somerset,’ says the little boy. ‘I see, says his daddy, ‘she 
got in on her own hook.’ The daddy thought he had got off a good joke, but 
nobody seed the two p’ints, an’ this made him so mad that he went in the house 
an’ loaded his gun wi’ a piece of fat bacon, an’ fired it right at the cow’s hind- 
quarters. She curled her tail an’ run off smokin’, They say you could smell 
fried meat in that neighborhood for the longest.” 

Mr. Lincoln clasped his hands behind his head and laughed a hearty, con- 
tented laugh. 

Mr. Awtry regarded Mr. Sanders with a puzzled expression. “Did you say 
the joke had two points?” he asked. 

"Why, certain an’ shore," responded Mr. Sanders, with alacrity. “You’ve 
seed cows, maybe, wi’ no horns, but you never seed one made like a rhinossyhoss.” 

At this, Mr. Lincoln laughed unrestrainedly. Whatever reserve the shadow 
of care and trouble had cast over him when he entered the room had been driven 
entirely away, and his visitors had a very close and intimate view of the real 
Lincoln, the man of the people. At last, when it seemed time for them to go, 
Mr. Awtry remarked: 

` “The reason I took the liberty of bringing these gentlemen here was that 
some of Mr. Stanton’s men were preparing to arrest them.” : 

“You did exactly right," said Mr. Lincoln, emphatically. “I’m willing for 
Stanton to have his fingers in all the pies if he'll let me break the crust in places." 

“Well, at the pace he is going, he'll soon have the whole thing in his own 
hands," remarked Mr. Awtry. 

“The whole thing, as you call it," replied Mr. Lincoln, 
leveling a searching glance at the young man, *couldn't 
be in better hands. I'm told every day that Mr. Stanton 
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has small respect for the President, and I reckon that’s 
so; but the President is willing to rock along on a small 
allowance of respect when he’s getting a steady supply of 
the kind of work Stanton is doing day and night.” 

“That’s so,” remarked Mr. Sanders, judicially. “Was 
Mr. Stanton the man that followed you in here?” 

Receiving an affirmative answer, Mr. 
Sanders went on, “I allowed so from his 
walk an’ talk; but the way you played 
wi’ him put me in mind of the feller an’ 
his trained dog.” 

“How was that?” asked Mr. Lincoln, 
leaning back in his chair and twisting his 
long legs together in most curious fashion. 

‘Every trace of fatigue and worry had 
vanished from his face. 

“Well, it was like this: A fel- 
ler down our way had a houn’ dog 
that he thought was the finest pup 
in all creation. He was good for 
foxes, good for minks, good for rab- 
bits, good for coons, an’ ’specially 
good for "possums. Natchully, the 
feller was constant a-braggin' on the 
dog. Well one day the feller had 
company at his house. The dog was 
lyin’ in a corner of the fireplace, an’ 
presently the feller got to braggin" 

on him. He said the dog was both trained 
and domesticated. “That dog, he says to 
his company, ‘will do anything in the world 
I tell him to do.’ 

“The company sorter doubted about 

it, an’ the feller ups an’ says, ‘Rover, git 
up from there an’ go out of here’. Rover, 
hearing his name, hit the floor a lick or 
two wi’ his tail, an’ drapt off to sleep 
agin. The feller hollered a little louder, 
‘Rover, don’t you hear? Git up from 
there an’ go out of here? Rover got up, 
looked at the feller like he 
thought he was crazy, an’ 
sneaked under the bed. 
Well, the company laughed 
consider’ble. But the fel- 
ler stuck to his statements. Says he, "There's a mighty good understandin’ be- 
tween me an’ Rover. He knows when I’m playin’, an’ besides, he's a plum 
hurrycane when it comes to runnin’ coons up a tree? " 

Mr. Lincoln laughed and looked at Mr. Sanders with a quizzical expression. 
Just then there came a rap on the door. The President arose, made two long 
strides across the room, and threw the door open. 

*Mr. President, I heard something awhile ago, and I think you should be 
told about it," said the newcomer, excitedly. 

*Well, what was it?" 

"Why, when Mr. Stanton went out just now, I heard him say you were a 
d—d fool.” 

“Did you hear him say it?" Mr. Lincoln asked. 

“Yes, Mr. President; I heard him with my own ears." 

“Well, if Stanton said that, I reckon there must be something in it. ‘He 
usually knows what he's talking about. I thought you had some news for me." 

“Good heavens, Mr. President!” exclaimed the person at the door. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lincoln, solemnly, “Good heavens and good night!” 

Bethune sat with clenched hands. He could hardly believe what he had 
heard. He was dazed. He drew a long breath, arose from his chair, and took 
a quick turn about the room. 

Mr. Lincoln observed the young man's excitement. He paused before he 
seated himself, and turned to Bethune with a smile that did not drive away 
the expression of sadness which had returned to his face. 

“What would happen if one of Mr. Davis's advisers should make. a similar 
statement?" he asked. 

Bethune replied, with gleaming eyes, “Mr. President, the man who heard 
the remark would knock the scoundrel down and afterward call him out." 

“T reckon that's so. Mr. Davis has more close friends than I have,” remarked 
Mr. Lincoln with a sigh. He seated himself and closed his eyes. 

"It aint so much bein' friends," said Mr. Sanders, somewhat cheerfully, 
though in his honest Georgia heart he deeply pitied the President, and understood 
why he was lonely and sometimes melancholy—*it aint so much bein’ friends; 
it’s because we're all on high hosses down yan, from day-break till bed-time." 

“Well, I wish—" Mr. Lincoln paused and looked in the fire. 

Mr. Sanders seized the remark and finished it. “You wish some un'd git on 
a high hoss for you? Well, sir, if at any time I’m aroun’, an’ any of your fellers 
begin for to give you too much lip, jest turn around to me an' say, 'Friend 
Sanders, what do you think of the state of the country an' the craps in general? 
You say them words, Mr. President, an' if I don't make the feller say his pra'rs 
to you, you may call me a humbug. Down our way they say you're a Yankee, 
but if that's so, the woods is full of Yankees in Georgia, all born an' raised 
right there." 

Mr. Lincoln laughed with real enjoyment. “You’re paying me the highest 
compliment I have had in many a day,” he said. “But we 
can't sit here palavering all night." He tapped a bell and 
a messenger appeared. “See if the ladies have gone to bed." 

Word soon came back that the ladies were taking a 
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light refreshment, and would the President join them? “I want you gentlemen 
to see what sort of a job you have undertaken," Mr. Lincoln remarked dryly. 
“I can manage a mule or a steer pretty well, but not a wilful woman.” 

“Amen!” exclaimed Mr. Sanders with unction. 

The President led the way, followed by Bethune and Mr. Sanders, Mr. Awtry 
saying he would wait for their return. Before they reached the room where the 
ladies were, the laughter and chatter of Elise Clopton could be heard. She was 
in high glee. Francis Bethune never knew until that hour why he disliked his 
aunt. It was the uncertainty and absurdity of her temperament. One moment 
she was taking herself more seriously than a heroine-of romance, the next she had 
plunged headforemost into—well, into inconsequence. 

She was as truly herself here, practically a prisoner, as if she had been at 
once queen ahd housemaid. She had met Bethune's uncle by accident, while he 

. Was passing through Washington on his way to Harvard. She, herself, was on 
her way to a young ladies’ school in Baltimore. Neither one of them got any 
farther. The result of half an hour's conversation, while waiting for the train to 
leave, was an elopement. In a year or two .her husband was dead, but her 
bereavement had not sobered Elise. At thirty-five she was still as beautiful and 
as lacking in judgment as when a miss of sixteen. 

When Bethune and Mr. Sanders were ushered into the room, Elise clapped 
her hands together as the soubrettes do on the stage, gave a smothered scream, 
supposed to represent joy, and fell upon Francis Bethune and kissed him until 
he wished himself well out of the uncomfortable position. 

“Francis!” she cried, “allow me to present you to my dear, dear friend, Mrs. 
Linceln. My nephew, Mrs. Lincoln. And here is Mr. Sanders! Oh, you dear, 
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with the preservation of the Union. All other political questions are small by 
the side of that." 

They talked until some time after midnight, with occasional interruptions 
from messengers connected with the War Department, or with some of the com- 
mittees of Congress. Once Mr. Lincoln, after receiving a telegram, held it open in 
his hand, and was silent a long time. Finally he folded it lengthwise many times, 
and then wrapped it around his forefinger, holding it in place with his thumb. 

“It has got so now," he said, breaking the silence, “that I can tell by the 
rumble of the wheels whether the man in the carriage is fetching good news or bad." 

The President made no remark about the contents of the telegram, but he 
fell into such a state of abstraction that Bethune nodded to the others, and simul- 
taneously they all arose and bade him good night. He no longer urged them to 
stay, but asked them to return early the next day, saying that he wanted to have 
a good long talk with “friend Sanders". 


When Bethune and Mr. Sanders went to breakfast the next morning, they 
were escorted to a table at which sat John Omahundro, who saluted them in the 
most familiar manner. Bethune, whose temperament lacked that off-hand hearti- 
ness which is sometimes attractive and sometimes repelling, bowed coldly. Mr. 
Sanders, who was heartiness itself on almost every occasion, smiled vacantly at 
Omahundro, remarking: “I’ve seed your face some'r's, I reely do believe.” 

*Why, certainly," said Omahundro in his drawling voice, *I traveled with you 
from Albany to New York." 

“That’s so!" exclaimed Mr. Sanders; *you're the feller that helt the 'oman's 


good man! You make me feel quite at home. 
Mrs. Lincoln, this is my dear old friend, Mr. San- 
«ders. Are both of you prisoners, too? Oh, isn't 
it glorious to suffer for one's country?" 

Bethune looked at Mr. Lincoln. The Presi- 
dent was standing with his hands clasped behind 
him. He was not smiling, but there was a comical 
expression on his face. Mrs. Lincoln was laugh- 
ing unrestrainedly, and it was very evident to 
Bethune that the lady of the White House had 
found Elise Clopton sufficiently amusing. His 
irritation was such that he could scarcely refrain 
from showing it in words. Youngster as he was, 
jt seemed to him that the whole South was here 
on exhibition in the person of his frivolous aunt. 
He was on the point of saying something regretta- 
ble when Mr. Sanders stepped in, as it were. 

“You don't look like you've been sufferin’ for 


your country much. Appearances is mighty de- 


ceivin' if you aint been havin’ three square meals 
-a day, fried meat an’ biscuit, an’ hot coffee for 
breakfast, collards an’ dumplin’s an’ buttermilk 
for dinner, an’ ashcake an’ molasses for supper.” 

“You see how the men mistake us,” protested 
Elise, turning to Mrs. Lincoln. “Our keenest an- 
guish is mental, but the men never think they are 
Suffering unless they are in physical pain. And 
the men think the women are too timid to take 
any risks. Look at me, Mr. Sar.ders." 

“I see you, Leese,” said Mr. Sanders, so dryly 
that Mrs. Lincoln burst out laughing. 

“Don’t mind him, dear friend; he always was 
comical And then there was your grandmother, 
Mr. Sanders, Nancy Hart. Didn't she suffer *>r 
her country?” 

“She stayed at home an’ hit the Tories a lick 
when they pestered her, two for one, maybe; but 
the didn’t complain of no sufferin’, so fur as I 
know. The sufferin’ was all wi’ them that pes- 
tered her. Anyhow, we’ve come to take you home, 
un’ when we git there I’m goin’ to build a pen to 
keep you in. Goodness knows, I don’t want to be 
runnin’ my head in no more hornets’ nest.” 

“Why, you don’t call this a hornets’ nest, I 
hope,” said Mrs. Lincoln, smiling. 

“By no manner of means, mum,” replied Mr. 


. Sanders with a bow. “This is the only homelike 


Concerning the Publishing of the Story, 
“The Kidnapping of President Lincoln" and 
A Word About the Centennial Memorial 


T had been the intention of the late Editor of Uncle Remus’s—The 

I Home Magazine to write an editorial on President Lincoln for 

the February issue of his Magazine. He did not live to do this, 

but it has been our good fortune to secure permission from Doubleday, 

Page & Company (publishers of Joel Chandler Harris’s book of short 

stories containing *'The Kidnapping of President Lincoln") to use 
this story, which we are printing in part. 

The story brings out thoroughly the feeling that the late Joel 
Chandler Harris has always shown toward President Lincoln. it has 
been said often that Billy Sanders represented the personality of Mr. 
Harris, and this is undoubtedly true to a great extent—especially true 
in the story of “The Kidnapping of President Lincoln". 

The first part of the story we are not printing, as it simply bears 
on the preparation leading up to the plot to kidnap President Lincoln. 
Briefly told, young Francis Bethune, an ardent young Southerner, 
agrees to attempt to kidnap President Lincoln, as Bethune has been 
given a pass to Washington for the purpose of bringing home his 
aunt—Mrs. Elise Clopton—a Southern woman who was at that time 
supposed to be a guest of Mrs. Lincoln at the White House. Mrs. 
Clopton, who was more or less hysterical in nature, conceived the 
idea that she must do something for the Confederacy, and when Secre- 
tary of War Stanton, according to the story, sought to have her placed 
in prison, President Lincoln had the young Southern woman brought 
into his own family until she could be brought South. Billy Sanders 
goes with Bethune, and they meet a friend who takes them to Lincoln, 
just as they are about to be arrested. 

Many persons of the South have always felt the kindliest senti- 
ment for President Lincoln. Many have always thought that much 
of the horror of the Reconstruction days would not have been suffered 
had President Lincoln lived. Doubtless much of this great regard is 
founded on President Lincoln's simple and homely nature and his 
many acts of kindliness on various occasions, though sterner natures 
thought him merely soft-hearted. 

It is appropriate that among the features planned for the celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, on February 
12th, 1909, that there should be an effort to raise a half-million 
dollar endowment for the Lincoln Memorial University, which was 
established eleven years ago at Cumberland Gap, Tenn. This institu- 
tion, with 600 acres, buildings worth $150,000 with an endowment of 
only $100,000, has over 500 students and has been recommended by 
Congressman Brownlow, Senator Taylor, Governor Swanson of Virginia 
and many other representative men. It is stated that $50.00 is 
sufficient to enable a student to complete a year's course, with what 
work he or she is able to accomplish. 
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baby while she give it caster-ile. Well, you're a mighty handy man, but I’ve 


been in sech a buzz an’ racket, an’ seed so many 
folks, that I'd never ’a’ know'd you ag'in." 

They talked on indifferent subjects until the 
meal had been despatched, and then they sat in 
the reading-room of the hotel and talked business. 

"What about your programme?" inquired 
Omahundro. “It’s foolhardy, but I’m willing to 
go into it on conditions—I mean this kidnapping 
business.” 

“It’s as easy as falling off a log,” replied 
Bethune. 

“Lot’s easier,” remarked Mr. Sanders; “but—” 

“Now you're beginning to say something. But 
—but how are you going to get away? You don’t 
know a step of the road. How are you going to 
get Mr. Lincoln safely to the South?" 

“Trust to luck, 1 reckon," replied Bethune. 

"What I was tryin' to say when you jumped 
in betwixt me an' my words was that the job is 
easy, but "twould be a pity to put it through." 

"You've said something again,” remarked 
Omahundro. “Mr. Lincoln has the hardest time of 
any human being I ever saw. He reminds me of 
my father." 

*He puts me in mind of all the good men I've 
ever know'd. He takes 'em all in," said Mr. 
Sanders. 

*He's a good deal like you," Bethune declared. 

*Well I wish to the Lord I was more like 
him,” said Mr. Sanders, solemnly. “PI tell you 
what, fellers, that man has looked trouble in the 
eye so long that he pities ev'rybody in the world 
but hisself. Frank, I'll go into this business if 
you'll le’ me do the engineerin'—if you'll put it 
in my hands." 

“Oh, I’ve no objection to that," assented Be- 
thune, with a short life. *He's so different from 
what I expected. By George! don't you believe 
it would break his heart to be taken away 
from here?" 

Mr. Sanders pursed up his mouth and looked 
at the ceiling.  *No-o-o, 'twouldn't break his 
heart," he announced, after some reflection. “He’s 
a good, strong man, an’ from the look he has in 
his eye, he’s seen so much trouble that he’s ready 
to shake hands wi’ it wherever he meets it, knowin’ 
purty well that he'll git some fun out’n it somehow 
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place I’ve struck sence I left Shady Dale. But I 
hear you're a Southerner, an’ Mr. Lincoln is office. 
Georgy all over, an’ that accounts for it. If we 
wa'n't here, where’d we be?" 
*Well, we'll go back now and talk about Geor- 
gia," said Mr. Lincoln. “To-morrow or the next day we'll arrange about the 
lady's journey home." 
“Yes; I am willing to go now,” said Elise, dramatically; “I have performed 
my duty; I have risked my life for my native Southland." 
"If you only knew what a close call it was, you'd doubtless be prouder still, 
I reckon," remarked Mr. Lincoln with a smile. With that Bethune and Mr. 
Sanders bade the ladies good night and followed the President to his private 
office, where Waldron Awtry awaited them. 'They were for returning to the hotel 
at once, as the bour was. growing late, but Mr. Lincoln would not hear to it 
unless they were willing to admit that they were tired of his company. There 
were nights, he said, when sleep flitted away from his neighborhood, and refused 
to be coaxed back, and this, he thought, would prove to be one of those nights. 
First he wrote out a new certificate for Francis Bethune, as well as a docu- 
ment to insure the safety of Mr. Sanders, and then he began to talk about Georgia 
sure enough, addressing his conversation mainly to Mr. Sanders, whose comments 
he appeared thoroughly to enjoy. He asked about the people, their views and 
hopes. Once he declared that if the people of the South knew his intentions and 
desires as well as he did himself, he believed they would put an end to the war, 
and come back into the Union. 
*But what about the politicians?" calmly inquired Mr. Sanders. 
“That’s a fact!” exclaimed Mr. Lincoln; “the politicians and the editors. We 
dave 'em here, too. Oh, I was just telling you of a dream I once had." 
“Am then, ag'in, you're a Ab'litionist, Mr. President," said Mr. Sanders. 
“Well, that matter has been settled, so far as I can settle it, but, up to a few 
months ago, that question was a mere matter of moonshine compared to the 
Union. I said as much to Horace Greeley, and he and his friends had a good 
many duck-fits about it. All the Government doors have big key-holes except 
Stanton's. Well, Abolitionism was a great question, but it was small compared 
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or somewheres. You leave it to me, Frank— 
leave it to me." 

“Well,” said Omahundro, “if it's to be done, 
to-morrow night is the time, between ten and 
twelve—the nearer ten the better. Mr. Stanton 
usually calls about half-past twelve or one. Mr. Lincoln may ask you to stay 
to supper. If he does, say yes, and thanky, too. If you take supper hgre, a 
carriage will be waiting for you at the door. If there is more than one vehicle 
near the hotel entrance, the driver of your carriage will say, ‘Whoa, Billy? If 
you don’t take supper here, the carriage will drive into the White House grounds 
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precisely at ten o’clock. The driver of the carriage will stay with it until he hears, — 


pursuers, or until you, meet another conveyance in the road driven by a country 
chap. If you are pursued, one of you must be on the driver's seat to take the 
lines when my man retires, and then you'll have to take the consequences, and get 
out the best way you can. I tell you candidly, I don't see how you are going to 
get out with the President, and but for orders from Captain McCarthy, I wouldn't 
make a move in it. I’m fond of Mr. Lincoln; I feel like he's kin to me.” , 

“Well, there are bigger principles at issue than kinfolks and Presidents," re- 
marked Bethune, with some emphasis. 

""That's so," assented Mr. Sanders; *but I wish from my heart he was more 
like some of the other Presidents we have had in North Ameriky." 

“Good night," said Omahundro. “We may never see one another again. I'm 
going to help you out all I can, but I can't say that I wish for your success." 

"Nor me, nuther," commented Mr. Sanders. 

The next day found Bethune and Mr. Sanders at the White House. While 
Mr. Lincoln was busy, they walked about the grounds with Elise Clopton. They 
were not in a very gay humor, as may well be supposed, and it was a relief to 
their minds to listen to the lady's chatter. She related her experiences from the 
time she left Shady Dale to visit her family in Maryland, and if her reports were 
correct, she had been through many daring adventures. She was quite a heroine - 
in her own estimation, and there is no doubt that, frivolous and giddy as she was, 
she possessed both courage and presence of mind. Mr. Stanton paid her a high 
tribute when he told Mr. Lincoln that she was quite the most dangerous and 
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daring spy that had operated around Washington, and he 
wanted to make an example of her. 

As Mr. Sanders remarked on more than one occasion, 
there were good points about the lady if you didn't have to 
live on the same lot with her. Curiously enough, she had 
conceived a romantic friendship for Mr. Lincoln, 

*Isn't he the dearest man?” she said to her companions 
as they strolled about, enjoying the warm sunshine. “I think 
he is just grand. I am dead in love with him. Oh, he is 
the most fascinating human being I ever saw. I used to 
hate him"—clasping her hands and throwing her head back 
—“and now I love him. How can our newspapers abuse 
him as they do?” 

Presently Tad, Mr. Lincoln’s little son, came from the 
rear of the house with his goats, and was soon joined by his 
father, who was assiduous in his attentions to the lad, Elise 
wanted to go where they were. 

“Now, Leese, don’t let’s make geese of ourselves,” said 
Mr. Sanders. “The man hardly has time to speak to his 
family. Let him alone." 

“Oh, don't you believe that," said Elise. “Why, he's 
the most devoted man to his family I ever saw. He allows 
them to impose on him right and left. It's perfectly grand 
to see how patient he is. And look 
at that child's clothes; see what a 
misfit they are." 

“Its the fashion, I reckon,” 
responded Mr. Sanders. 

Elise laughed merrily. “The 
fashion! why, the world never saw 
such a fashion as that.” 

“Well, a President and his 
family don’t have to be in the 
fashion. When it comes to that, 
they’re mighty nigh as independent 
as me, I reckon.” ` 

The President heard Elise 
Clopton laugh, and seeing Bethune 
and Mr. Sanders with her, joined 
the group, Tad following with his 
horned team. 

“You seem to be worried this 
morning, Mr. Lincoln,” said Elise, 
with one of her brightest smiles. 

“Yes; we all have to worry 
about something at some time or 
other,” replied the President. 
“There’s a man down in Tennessee 
they are trying to hang because he 
wandered off from camp one night, 
and his mother’s at this end of the 
line crying her eyes out. I've spent 
half the morning trying to get a 
despatch to the officer in command. 
Before they hang or shoot the boy 
I want to see the record. But it's 
all right now,” he said’ with a sigh. 

They walked a little while in 
silence. Finally Mr. Lincoln 
turned to Mr. Sanders. “Does 
your President have much oppo- 
sition ?” 

“Not among them that he can 
get his hands on. But Joe Brown 
is after him with a sharp stick, and 
Bob Toombs rares around, and 
they manage to keep the water 
warm, if not a-bilin. The states’ 
rights plaster does purty well when 
you slap it on some un else, but 
when the other feller slaps one 
onto you, it burns like fire." 

*How is that?" Mr. Lincoln 
asked, his eyes fairly dancing with 
amusement. 

*Well, Jeff Davis was put in 
to slap the states’ rights plaster 
onto you-all, an' now he cant 
hardly git a law passed but what 
Joe Brown bobs up wi' a states' 
rights plaster an’ slaps it onto Mr. 
Davis. Mr. Lincoln roared with laughter. “I don’t think 
it’s fair," Mr. Sanders went on, “but some of the boys ap- 
periently git a good deal of fun out’n it.” 

The President’s unrestrained laughter attracted the 
attention of Tad, who left his goats to the temporary care 
of Elise and went running to Mr. Sanders. “I wish you'd 
stay here all the time,” he said in a pleading tone. 

“What for, ld like to know?” inquired Mr. Sanders, 
lifting the lad in his strong arms. 

“Because you make papa laugh,” replied Tad. “He 
laughs that way with me sometimes, but I want to hear him 
laugh that way when he’s with grown people.” 

“That puts me in mind of the little chap that wanted 
a candy elephant,” said Mr. Sanders. “He worried about 
it so till his pappy sent off and bought a dollar's worth of 
sugar, an’ his mammy put it in the preserve kettle, poured 
in a couple of gourdfuls of water, an’ stewed it down, an’ 
then, after so long a time, took it out, pulled it the best she 
could, an’ then built it up into some kind of animal that a 
blind man might take to be a rough imagination of a wooden 
elephant. Then she called in the little chap an’ turned the 
elephant over to him. Well, he took this elephant out to the 
woodshed an’ started in on him, but he hadn’t gnawed his 
way no furder than one of the hind legs till he was the 
sickest boy you ever saw; an’ after that he’d turn pale and 
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cry if anybody so much as said ‘candy elephant’ to him.” 

“And no wonder!” exclaimed Tad. 

“That’s a fact,” responded Mr. Sanders; “no wonder. 
An’ I wouldn’t be here a week before your pappy would 
pull out his hankcher an’ cry if he so much as heard the 
name of Sanders.” 

“Why, certainly not,” replied the President. Satisfied, 
the lad slipped from Mr. Sanders’s arms and went skipping 
to his goats. “TI tell you the truth, my friend,” Mr. Lin- 
coln went on, laying a familiar hand on Mr. Sanders’s 
shoulder, “you have no idea what a joyous relief it is to 
meet a man who knows how to say things, and who doesn’t 
want a postoffice for himself, or his wife’s cousin, or who 
doesn’t want to take command of all the armies in the 
field, or take entire charge of the Government, or who hasn’t 
some complaint to make, or some objection to offer—why, 
it’s like seeing the sun again after a couple of months of 
rainy weather.” 

“T reckon it’s wuss now than ever before," remarked 
Mr. Sanders. They were walking along together, Bethune 
having lagged behind, intent on his own reflections. 

“Yes, I reckon it is,’ said Mr. Lincoln. “If it wasn’t 
for Stanton, who likes to have his hand in everything, I 
don’t know what I'd do. He can 
stand up to more hard work and 
worry than any man I ever saw. 
Now, if you had a machine full of 
intelligence that.was greedy for all 
the work you could put into the 
hopper, you wouldn't mind it much 
if it pinched your fingers once in 
a while, or took off a finger-nail 
now and then, would you?" 

“I jest reckon not," responded 
Mr. Sanders, with emphasis. 

“Well, that is the reason I take 
no offense when Stanton cusses me 
out behind my back, or when he 
cuts up his capers before my face." 

“I see,’ said Mr. Sanders. 
“When you want to bluff some fel- 
ler that’s a little too smart, you 
fetch out Stanton. It puts me in 
mind, in some ways, of Roach’s 
race-hoss.” 

“How was that?” Mr. Lincoln 
inquired. 

“Why, there was a young chap 
in our settlement by the name of 
Waters, an’ he had a quarter-hoss 
that he vowed an’ declared could 
outrun anything on four legs, in- 
cludin a steam engine. Well, he 
bragged about his hoss and went 
on so that one day old man Johnny 
‘Roach, who had about a thimble- 
ful too much of dram, up'd and 
said he had a racer that could beat 
Waterss hoss so fur that he'd 
turn an’ meet him halfway comin’ 
back. Waters bantered him for a 
bet an’ a trial, an’ he got both. 
They set the day, an' when the 
time come Waters was there with 
his pony, an' presently Uncle 
Johnny's youngest boy come gal- 
lopin’ up on, a steer. e 

*Now, ev'rybody in the county 
know'd the steer. He was old as | 
the hills, but he was game, an’ his | 
horns was a plum cur'osity. From 
the p'int of one to the p'int of 
other was mighty nigh nine feet, 
an’ he had a way of shakin’ 'em 
that made folks stan’ ’roun’. 

“Waters began to take water | 
right off. Says he, ‘That aint no | 
hoss.’ 

**T never said he was a hossy 
says old man Johnny; “I said he 
was a racer,’ | 
“Well, he aint no racer, says Waters. | 

*'That's yit to be decided, says Johnny Roach. 
money's up, says he, ‘an’ I’m gwine to walk off wi it? 

“Waters hummed and hawed, but it didn't do no good. | 
‘Git ready" says old man Roach. ‘Some of you men | 
give the word. 

* Well, says Waters, ‘I dunner whether your steer can 
run or not; beat or git beat, he's liable to do some damage, 
an’ Pll not run my hoss agin him, 

*So Roach's boy rode the steer over the course, an' old | 
man Johnny poled off home with the stakes in his pocket." | 

Mr. Lincoln seemed to enjoy this anecdote very much. | 
He said there was a very pungent moral in it which could | 
be given a variety of applications, and he forthwith added | 
it to his already large collection of stories. | 

All this while Bethune was wandering about the lawn | 
with head hung down like a boy with the pouts. He was 
thinking hard, and his thoughts were not pleasant ones. 
Nan Dorrington gazed at him through the mists of memory 


incoln's famous 
He frequently said this 


“The 


with sad eyes. Of the many familiar faces he could remem- | 
ber, only one seemed to wear a smile—and that was the face | 


of Miss Puella Gillum. Bethune came to Washington, it 
will be remembered, to seize and carry off the President. 
He had, in fact, hit upon the only plan which was in the 
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Aunt Peggy: ‘ 


SHALL never forget the day 
that Aunt Peggy, with a beam- 
ing face and graceful curtsey, 
came to me and told me my 

husband had purchased her for our 
cook. I had known her ever since 
I was a child, when the 
sugar biscuits she used to 
make were eagerly sought 
by the children in the 
neighborhood. I had al- 
ways been a favorite with her, and when I married she brought me a large sponge 
cake, which she would let no one else give to me. As she handed it to me she 
curtsied respectfully and said, “I wish you could be my mistiss.” It was a wish 
very dear to my heart but one which I felt there was little hope of realizing. 
During the first year of my married life I had been sorely vexed in my house- 
keeping. Knowing my anxiety to own Aunt Peggy or even to hire her as a cook, 
my husband had made several offers for her. They had all been refused, however, 
and I had begun to despair of ever possessing this old friend of my childhood, 
when she presented herself with the announcement that my husband had bought her. 


The Story of an old slave who was convinced that 


“Marse Lincoln" set her free so she might be a “lady” 


By PAMILA ROBERTSON BUTT 


“Oh, Aunt Peggy, you must be mistaken!” I exclaimed. 
“No, I aint, honey. Marse Josh done pay fur me an’ sont me ter yer, as 


a buffday present." 


Aunt Peggy was as much pleased as I was and made no attempt, moreover, 
to conceal her feelings. In her delight she caught me in her arms and gave me 
an affectionate hug, which I returned heartily. 

“But, Aunt Peggy," I said, “how did your new master secure you?" 


“Lawd ’a’ mussy, chile, how I know 
how white folks gits niggers,” she 
answered with a touch of pathos that 
went to my heart and made me, for the 
first time in my life, ask the question, 
how did white folks really get “nig- 
gers” did by what right they held 
them. But this question, which was to 
shake the very foundations of the gov- 
ernment a little iater, found no answer 
in my mind and I was soon interested 
again in what Aunt Peggy was saying. 

*I hear old marster say t'other day he 
want some money an' dey wa'n't no 
way ter git it 'ceppin ter sell a nigger," 
she continued, *an' den he say he reck'n 
Pd fetch fifteen hunnerd dollars. So 
I reck'n dat how Marse Josh come ter 
git me." 

It had happened as she said: The 
family that owned her had found that 
it became necessary to sell some of its 
slaves, and remembering that we wanted 
to buy Aunt Peggy, offered her to my 
husband at the then fancy price of 
fifteen hundred dollars. He had been 
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Mrs. Pamila Robertson Butt, the 
author of this exquisitely told story 
of an incident in Southern life, was 
a brilliant Southern woman. Her 
death occurred a few months ago— 
shortly after the acceptance of her 
manuscript, which she wrote during 
the last year of her life—and so it 
may be written that in the Hereafter 
she has seen again the face of the be- 
loved “Aunt Peggy”, who sacrificed 
herself in the belief it was “Marse 
Lincoln’s” wish that she should be 
free and live like “a lady”. Mrs. 
Butt was not only a charming woman 
socially, but was endowed with an 
unusually gifted mind, as well as pos- 


glad to get her at any figures and the 


purchase had been kept a secret from 
me until my birthday should come 
round, when Aunt Peggy was to pre- 
sent herself just as she did. 

With all the pride of a young 
matron I was anxious for a well regu- 
lated household. We owned the trusty old *mammy" who had tbe care of my 
baby boy; my husband had inherited a well-trained butler from his father, and 
we had been able to purchase two very good girls. But we had never owned 
a cook. We had always hired them and this was never satisfactory for the 
reason that negroes never took pride in doing good service in a family which 
merely rented or hired them. It had always been my ambition to own a good, 
old-fashioned cook; one who would know all that was required in a Southern 
household; regular meals, meats done to a turn, the Georgia beaten biscuit and 
the regulation batter bread. And then there was the well roasted turkey and 
the Christmas plum pudding. Who could do all these things like Aunt Peggy? 


.I felt I was on wings and that housekeeping in the future would be mere child's 


play. I was like a child myself when this old creature announced herself mine. 
. e 
Aunt Peggy Proves a Great Comfort 


Aunt Peggy was something over fifty-five. Her skin was like ebony, shining 
with pristine purity, and her lips were large and full. Her eyes were frank 
and intelligent and had then such a kind motherly look, and so respectful, and 
her courtesy would have done credit to a duchess. Her neat cotton dress and 
turban, her kerchief, and her large, friendly-looking apron, were suggestive of 
scrupulous neatness. I soon learned that Aunt Peggy was an autocrat in her 
way, a perfect queen of the kitchen. She would allow no disorder around her, 
no loud talking, and certainly no interference. In spite of the angry protests 
of the hired cook, Aunt Peggy set to work to re-arrange the kitchen, and before 
nightfall she had her silver, as she always called her pans, hanging neatly on the 
wall and her saucepans and kettles arranged in unbroken rows on the shelves. 
They were happy days. I can recall now the low, quaint strains she would sing 
while going about her work. 

She had her own way of reckoning time, too; for I found soon after she 
came that she was unable to read the time on the clock. She devised a system 
of notches on the window sill which was as accurate as any timepiece in the 
house, and moreover, they never ran down. I gave her a sand glass to tell 
how long an egg should boil for those who liked them soft; and she was to 
reverse the glass, when the eggs were to be boiled a little harder. She thanked 
me for the contrivance but I found later that she had never used it. She had 
her own ingenious method. 'To get the time for a soft boiled egg she would 
sing several verses of an old negro melody, and twice as many for an egg to 
be boiled about three minutes. 


sessing, in addition, the attributes and accomplishments that characterized 
her generation. The simple dignity, and unaffected humor and gentle 
pathos of her story are worthy of a master-craftsman. 


é 


The chorus was as quaint as the 
idea, running something like this: 


“Old ark a-movin’; mo’ner why’nt 
yer come along; 

“Old ark a-movin’, I thank God. 

“Keep de ark a-movin’, 
mo'ner; whwnt yer 
come along; 

“Keep de ark a-movin’; 
I thank God.” 


She could keep a perfect reckoning of the number of lines she would sing 
and I seldom remember an egg that was either over- or under-done, when 
boiled to this time. 

During the dark days which were destined to come upon us, Aunt Peggy 
was often my sole comfort. Once she asked me to tell her what they meant by 
fighting for freedom, and what did the “Yankees” have to do with “niggers”. 
Looking back, I seem to have given her an answer that expressed only one side, 
but it was the side I felt then to be right. In fact, I knew no other side to 
the controversy. 

The question that Aunt Peggy had asked me on the day she came, and 
which momentarily startled me with its terrible solemnity, had been swept from 
my mind by prejudice, and such was my experience that it was not for years 
that I could find an answer that I could reconcile with my ideas of God and 
His infinite justice. The question had been taken to a higher tribunal than 
Aunt Peggy and me for settlement and she was as unconcerned as to the out- 
come as I was; for at that time it never entered into the minds of either that 
there could come a day when she would 
not be mine; for had she not been given 
to me as a birthday present? 

Finally, when the clouds burst and 
darkness came upon the South and feel- 
ing swept over the North like a fierce 
flame, it was to Aunt Peggy I turned 
in my desolate home. She was to me 
then what no other servant could ever 
be again. Our home lay out of the 
track of the storm and on the edge of 
one of the sweet forest cities of Geor- 
gia., As the war continued, I noticed 
signs of discontent and sometimes of 
rebellion among the other servants, but 
Aunt Peggy would not talk about the 
promised freedom or let the other 
slaves discuss it in her presence. Forty 
acres and a mule had no attractions 
for her, and once she told me, *dey 
aint ernuff Yankees in de worl’ ter 
make me leave my mistiss." 

She was loyal and faithful and, 
what was almost as valuable during 
those days, she was economical She 
seemed to know by instinct that the 
fortunes of the family were going in 
an eclipse, partial if not total. With- 
out a word from me she stopped the 
use of eggs to a great extent, and when 
sugar and coffee passed beyond the 
limits of the average pocketbook, I 
: found that she ceased using these 
articles herself first and then stopped them to the other slaves. I was kept in 
ignorance of this economy as it was practiced in the kitchen for a long time, 
and when I found it out gave all to understand that I would share what I had 
with them and that as long as coffee and tea was to be had they should have 
their quota. When eggs went to twenty-five cents apiece, in gold, it was Aunt 
Peggy who found out how to make bread and cakes without them. 

It was during the last year of the war that an incident occurred which 
showed me how carefully she guarded my interests and what a good student she 
had become of human nature. Our home being somewhat remote from the 
scenes of actual hostilities, I constantly entertained friends, who would come 
home for rest or to recuperate. It was a pleasant duty to provide for those 
who had contracted disease in the fields. Among our guests was a certain Captain 
who was on the staff of one of our great Generals. He was often sent down on 
recruiting business and on these occasions made our house his home. If we 
were crowded he would say, “Put me up anywhere, on a lounge, in the kitchen 
or in the nursery with the children.” He had been educated abroad, at a German — 
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university, and was a connoisseur of the good things of life. The best im-4he  — 


larder was always brought out for him. He was popular with the children who 
would clap their hands with delight whenever he came, for he was always ready 
for a game of romp or a sham battle. One evening while seated around the fire 
entertaining us with accounts of his early university days abroad, he suddenly 
stopped and asked if I had ever eaten a French omelet. I asked if it was 
superior to an American omelet. 

“Oh, certainly,” he said, “very superior. I will show you to-morrow morning 
if you will allow me. Just have me called a little early and have a dozen eggs, 
separate them carefully, and I will do the rest." 


a 
Aunt Peggy Sees Strategy in Captain’s Omelet 


A dozen eggs! I had not half that many in the house. Such extravagance 
was not within the bounds of the Confederacy. Aunt Peggy had to be consulted, 
and suddenly my heart sank. Aunt Peggy in all her offended dignity loomed 
up. With a little flattery I prevailed upon her, however, to permit the gallant 
young Captain to try his hand. I heard her grumbling after this fashion for 
some time: “Come in my kitchen! What he know "bout omlit? I make omlit 
*fore he wuz bawn! I kin make good omlit ez dem Frenchymen.” But her 
wrath subsided and by careful and hard work she got a dozen eggs at the reduced 
cost of twenty cents apiece. 


p 
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"Aunt Peggy" 


The next morning I was in the kitchen bright and early. 
Aunt Peggy was on her dignity but her eggs were in read- 
iness. The Captain appeared in the doorway looking sleepy 
and a little sheepish, I thought. I told him to go to work. 
He asked Aunt Peggy to beat the eggs very lightly. Aunt 
Peggy took the whites and soon they looked like a pile 
of snow. 'The yolks under my hand soon became light and 
creamy. He then gave the directions to mix them and pour 
both in the skillet. Under Aunt Peggy's deft fingers an 
omelet as light as a feather was soon baked. 

I suggested to the Captain that he had better go to 
the breakfast room and I would send it in while it was 
hot; for I saw signs of rebellion in Aunt Peggy's eyes. After 
he had left, she turned to me and said with injured dignity: 
“I tole yer, Mistiss, he dunno how ter cook. He aint done 
one thing. You an’ me make it, an’ I nuvver seed omlit 
made any udder way. He jist foolin' yer, and yer sich a 
baby yer can't see. All dat young gemmen wants is omlit 
ter eat an' he take dis way ter git it. All dem eggs done 
wasted. Ef he can't fight de Yankees no better den he 
kin cook, de niggers’ll all be free, an’ mighty soon, I’m 
tellin’ yer!” 

All at once it dawned on me that Aunt Peggy was 
right. I did not mind as long as the omelet was a success, 
and besides, it was another evidence of Aunt Peggy’s keen- 
ness as well as her skill. But I never went near the kitchen 
for a whole week. ; 

It was the last recruiting the handsome young Captain 
ever did for he fell in a battle soon afterwards, and it was 
really a comfort to Aunt Peggy as well as to me that he 
had gotten one more omelet like those he used to eat in 
Germany. ; 

There was very little recruiting anywhere after that. 
The end was approaching. The war had worked its way 
into Georgia and evil news was coming from the front. The 
enemy was closing in upon us and we feared the worst. 
Finally, came the news of General Lee’s surrender and our 
dream of four years came to an end, and no one could tell 
what would follow. We could only wait—and pray. 

I called the servants together and told them that in a 
few days our beautiful city would be turned over to the 
enemy and that they would be free, as free as I was. 

“You know I have always cared for you," I said. “I 
have done my best. If you wish to make another home, it 
is your right to do so, but you can remain with me and 
share what I have.” 

The others remained silent but Aunt Peggy spoke up 
and with tears in her lovely old eyes said, “Mistiss, I aint 
nuvver gwinter leave yer. You been a good mistiss ter me 
an’ I wont leave yer fer no Yankees. W'at I know "bout 
dem? I stays right here!” 

In gratitude I fell on her shoulders and wept. 

Alas, for human weakness! 

My husband soon returned home and the day was set 
for the negroes to go, as many as wanted to do so. My 
husband and I with our three little children stood on the 
front porch to say good-by to those who were leaving. They 
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came round from the back of the 
house in single file. 

First the butler, an honest, 
manly fellow who had been my 
husband's playmate on the farm. 
His voice shook with emotion as 
he told us good-by. 

My heart was wrenched as 
my favorite housegirl came by 
and flaunting herself, passed 
without a word. I had taught 
her to read and the dress she 
wore when she left was one that 
I had made a sacrifice to give to 
her. One by one they passed out. 

When I thought the painful 
scene was ended there came 
round the corner, crying as if 
her heart would break, Aunt 


Peggy. 


a 


**Marse Lincoln Say 
I Mus’ Be a Lady” 


I would not have believed 
that she was going had she not 
had on a bonnet over her head, 
a handkerchief and a bundle of 
clothes tied together. 

I can hardly describe my 
feelings. She came to me with 
outstretched arms, and I ran 
down the low flight of steps to 
meet her. 

“Why must you go?" was all 
I said. 

She shook her head and pat- 
ted me on the back. 

*[ got a daughter dat say I 
mus’ go," she sobbed out. “She 
say dat Marse Lincoln say I 
mus' be a lady like my mistiss 
an' hab my own house." 

I thought of Aunt Peggy 
going into the unknown world to 
scuffle and to struggle, trying to 
keep up a meager establishment 
in these times when the best of 
us knew not what was in store for us. With this thought 
my tears flowed afresh, for her, not for me, for I dearly 
loved her old black face. Her grief was bitter. She 
seemed unlike herself. There was something she could 
not explain. All that I could gather between her sobs was 
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This was her idea of freedom; to be like her mistress and 
“to be a lady”. 

In vain I argued the impossibility of such a thing but 
she would only sob, “I mus’ go.” 

She wept afresh as she took up my chubby boys and 
kissed them good-by. Poor little innocents! They could 
not understand why Aunt Peggy was crying. She thanked 
my husband for buying her and said I had been good to 
her. He added his entreaties to mine but she would only 
say, “I mus’ go an’ be a lady. Marse Lincoln say so.” 

I had gone in the house to hide my sorrow but came 
back to say: “Remember, Aunt Peggy, I am always your 
friend. We have been happy together and you have been 
faithful. If you are ever in want, come to me, and don’t 
be too proud to ask me for help.” 

And so we parted, 


One Copy of this great "NATIONAL" Style Book is 
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It was a long time before I saw Aunt Peggy again. 
I heard that she and her husband and daughter were living 
in a little shanty on the outskirts of the city. As I feared, 
it had been her daughter's doing. "The latter was an idle, 
thriftless girl, without the keen sense of honor that always 
actuated her dear old mother. The little that the husband 
and father could earn did not suffice to provide for them. 
His money went faster than it came and it all went on 
the daughter. Aunt Peggy passed out of my life for 
awhile. The eclipse in the fortunes of the family had 
indeed become total for a time and I had little to give them 
even had Aunt Peggy asked of it. She may have known 
this for over a year passed before she ever came back to 
see me. 

I heard the boys call out one morning that Aunt Peggy 
had returned and before I could go out they had dragged 
her into the breakfast room. I shall never forget how she 
looked. I bitterly reproached myself for not having sought 
her out. Her dress was shabby and worn. She looked 
poor and wretched. Her turban had been replaced by an 
old discarded hat, doubtless one of her daughter's. 

“I come ter beg you; I got nothin’ ter eat," was all 
she said. I could well believe it for she looked half-starved. 

My heart went out to her. 

“T am glad you have come, dear Aunt Peggy," I said. 
*You know you promised you would." 

I thought she had come back to stay and so added, 
“Will you stay now or will you come back later?" 

She got up to go and with a pitiful attempt at dignity 
said, *I aint come fer wuk. I can't wuk, but I'm hongry." 

I beseeched her to stay and my boys begged her, each 
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How Southern Governors 


Viewed Lincoln’s Election 
By R. J. MASSEY 


URING the Presiden- 

tial campaign of 

1860 there were in 

the field four different sets 

of candidates for President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

1. Abraham Lincoln, of Indiana, for President, and 
Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, for Vice-President. Whose 
platform was *Slavery was wrong in morals and detri- 
mental to society with the avowed policy to restrict slavery 
to present limit to the States where it existed". 

2. John Breckinridge, of Kentucky, for President, and 
Joseph Lane, for Vice-President. On the basis that slavery 
“was morally right and politically beneficial. Slavery 
should be extended into the territories and creation of new 
slate States expedited whereby it might be perpetuated”. 

3. John Bell, of Tennessee, for President, and Edward 
Everett, of Massachusetts, of Vice-President. “Professing 
to ignore the question of slavery, recognizing no other 
principle than the constitution of the country, the United 
States and the enforcement of the laws”. 

4. Stephen A. Douglas, of Indiana, for President, and 
Herschel V. Johnson, of Georgia, for Vice-President. On 
the basis of *An indifference as to moral right and wrong 
of slavery and to its restriction of extinction. Territories 
to decide to prevent or establish slavery". 

From the very beginning of the campaign there seemed 
to be little or no doubt but that Lincoln and Hamlin would 
be elected, and this gave the people all over the South 
much concern. So much so that the best men of the South 
at once began to consult as to what measures should be 
adopted in the event that a President and Vice-President 
so decidedly opposed in principle to the vital interest of 
the South should assume charge of the affairs of state. 

The election took place on November 6, 1860. As was 
expected, Lincoln and Hamlin were elected by a large ma- 
jority. In seventeen of the free States—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, California, and 
Oregon—all the Lincoln electors were chosen. In one of the 
free States (New Jersey) the choice resulted in four elec- 
tors for Lincoln, and three for Douglas. ‘This assured 
Lincoln of the votes of 180 Presidential electors, or a 
majority of 57 in the whole electoral college. The fifteen 
slave States were divided between the other three candi- 
dates. Eleven of them—Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Texas—chose Breckinridge 
electors, 72 in all. Three of them—Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Virginia—chose Bell electors, 39 in all; and one of 
them (Missouri), Douglas electors, 9 in number, which, 
together with the three he received in the free State of 
New Jersey, gave him 12 in all; the aggregate of all the 
electors opposed to Lincoln being 123. 

The will of the people as expressed in this popular 
vote was in due time carried into execution. As the law 
prescribes, the Presidential electors met in their several 
States on the 5th of December, and cast their official votes 
according to the foregoing enumeration. And on the 15th 
of February, 1861, the Congress of the United States, in 
joint session, made the official count, and declared that 
Abraham Lincoln, having received a majority of the votes 
of Presidential electors, was duly elected President of the 
United States for four years, beginning March 4, 1861. 

On the 5th of October, Governor Gist, of South Caro- 
lina, wrote a confidential letter which he dispatched by a 
secret agent to his colleagues, the several governors of the 
Cotton States, whom the bearer, General S. R. Gist, visited 
in turn during that month of October. Governor Gist 
wrote that, in view of the almost certain election of Lincoln, 
it became important to have a full and free interchange of 
opinion between the Southern States, that concert of action 
might be obtained. It was the desire of South Carolina that 
some other State should take the lead. To each one of the 
slave-holding States Governor Gist wrote: 

“The great  probability—nay, almost certainty—of 
Abraham Lincoln’s election to the Presidency renders it 
important that there should be a full and free interchange 
of opinion between the executives of the Southern, and 
more especially the Cotton States, and, while I unre- 
servedly give you my views, and the probable action of 
my State, I shall be much pleased to hear from you; that 
there may be concert of action which is so essential 
to success. 

*Although I will consider your communtestion confi- 
dential, and wish you so to consider mine, so far as publish- 
ing in the newspapers is concerned, yet the information, of 
course, will be of no service to me unless I can submit it 
to reliable and leading men in consultation for the safety 
of our States and the South; and will only use it in this 
way. It is the desire of South Carolina that some other 
State should take the lead, or at least move simultaneously 
with her. She will unquestionably call a convention as 
soon as it is ascertained that a majority of the electors will 
support Lincoln. 


“If a single State se- 
cedes, she will follow her. 
If no other State takes the 
lead, South Carolina will 
secede (in my opinion) alone, if she has any assurance that 
she will be soon followed by another or other States; other- 
wise.it is doubtful. If you decide to call a convention upon 
the election of a majority of electors favorable to Lincoln, I 
desire to know the day you propose for the meeting that we 
may call our convention to meet the same day if possible. If 
your State will propose any other remedy, please inform 
me what it wil probably be, and any other information 
you will be pleased to give me." 

From these Governors the following letters were writ- 
ten to Governor Gist; we copy them in the order of their 
reception. Except from the Governor of North Carolina, 
all the other letters breathe the same tone and spirit as 
did that of the Governor of South Carolina. From the 
other States, especially from the border States, the Gov- 
ernor received no tidings. 


Governor Erus, of North Carolina, wrote: 

“Political differences and party strife have run so high 
in this State for some years past, and particularly during 
the past nine months, that anything like unanimity upon 
any question of a public nature could scarcely be expected: 
and such is the case with the one under consideration. Our 
people are very far from being agreed as to what action the 
State should take in the event of Lincoln’s election to the 
Presidency. Some favor submission, some resistance, and 
others still would await the course of events that might 
follow. Many argue that he would be powerless for evil 
with a minority party in the Senate, and perhaps in the 
House of Representatives also; while others say, and doubt- 
less with entire sincerity, that the placing of the power of 
the Federal Government into his hands would prove a fatal 
blow to the institution of negro slavery in this country. 

“None of our public speakers, I believe, have taken the 
ground before the people that the election of Lincoln would, 
of itself be a cause of secession. Many have said it would 
not, while others have spoken equivocally. 

“Upon the whole, I am decidedly of the opinion that a 
majority of our people would not consider the occurrence 
of the event referred to as sufficient ground for dissolving 
the Union of the States. For which reason I do not sup- 
pose that our Legislature, which will meet on the 19th prox., 
will take any steps in that direction—such, for instance, as 
the calling of a convention. 

“Thus, sir, I have given you what I conceive to be the 
sentiment of our people upon the subject of your letter, 
and I give it as an existing fact, without comment as to 
whether the majority be in error or not. 

“My own opinions, as an individual, are of little mo- 
ment. It will be sufficient to say, that as a State’s rights 
man, believing in the sovereignty and reserved powers of 
the States, I will conform my actions to the actions of 
North Carolina, whatever that may be. To this general 
observation I will make but a single qualification—it is this: 
I could not in any event assent to, or give my aid to a 
political enforcement of the monstrous doctrine of coercion. 
I do not for a moment think that North Carolina would 
become a party to the enforcement of this doctrine, and 
will not therefore do her the injustice of placing her in 
that position, even though hypothetically.” 

Governor Moore, of Alabama, wrote: 

“I fully concur with you in the opinion that Lincoln 
will be elected President, and that a full and free inter- 
change of opinion between the executives of the Southern 
States should be had as to what ought to be done and 
what will be done by them to protect the interest and honor 
of the slave-holding States in the event he should be elected. 

*My opinion is that the election of Lincoln alone is 
not sufficient cause for a dissolution of the Union; but the 


fact when taken in connection with the avowed objects and 
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A N. J. woman writes to the point con- 


cerning eye trouble and coffee. She says: 

“My son was for years troubled with 
his eyes. He tried several kinds of 
glasses without relief. The optician said 
there was a defect in his eyes which was 
hard to reach. 

“He used to drink coffee, as we all did, 
and finally quit it and began to use 
Postum. That was three years ago, he 
has not had to wear glasses and has had 
no trouble with his eyes since. 

“I was always fond of tea and coffee 
and finally became so nervous I could 
hardly sit still long enough to eat a meal. 
My heart was in such a condition I 
thought I mig't die any time. 

Medicine did not give me relief and 
I was almost desperate. It was about 
this time we decided to quit coffee and 
use Postum, and have used it ever since. 
I am in perfect health. No trouble now 
with my heart and never felt better in 
my life. 

“Postum has been a great blessing to 
us all, particularly to my son and my- 
self.” 
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acts of like kind, is sufficient cause for dissolving every 
tie which binds the Southern States to the Union. 

“It is my opinion, that Alabama will not secede alone— 
but if two or more States will co-operate with her she will 
secede with them; or if South Carolina or any other South- 
ern State should go out alone and the Federal Government 
should attempt to use force against her, Alabama will im- 
mediately rally to her rescue. 

*Should Lincoln be elected, I shall certainly call a 
convention under the provisions of the resolutions of the 
last general assembly of the State. 'The convention cannot 
be convened earlier than the first Monday in February 
next, and I have fixed upon that day (in my own mind). 
The vote of the electors will be for President on the 5th 
day of December, after which it will require a few days to 
ascertain the results. "Thirty days' notice will have to be 
given after the day upon which the delegates to the con- 
vention will be elected, and the convention is required to 
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HOW SOUTHERN GOVERNORS 


VIEWED LINCOLN’S ELECTION 


convene in two weeks after the election. This is not a matter of discretion 
with me, but is fixed by law. -I regret that earlier action cannot be had, as 
it may be a matter of much importance that all the States that may deter- 
mine to withdraw from the Union should act before the expiration of Mr. 
Buchanan’s term of service: 

“The facts and opinion herein communicated you are at liberty to make 
known to those with whom you may choose to confer, but they are not to be 
published in the newspapers.” 

Governor Perrvs, of Mississippi, wrote: 

“Our friends in this State are willing to do anything they may have the 
power to do to prevent the State from passing under the black Republican 
yoke. Our people know this, and seem to approve such sentiments, yet I do 
not believe Mississippi can move alone. 

"I will call our Legislature in extra session as soon as it is known that 
the ‘black Republicans’ have carried its election. I expect Mississippi will ask 
a council of the Southern States, and if that council advise secession, Mississippi 
will go with them." 

Governor Moore, of Louisiana, wrote: 

“T regret my inability to consult with as many of our leading citizens as 
I wished, but I will not delay in replying any longer. You will (of course) con- 
sider my letter as private, except for use in consultation with friends. 

“I shall not call a convention in this State, if Lincoln is elected, because 
I have no power or authority to do so. I infer from your letter than an 
authority has been vested in you by your Legislature to call a convention in 
a specified contingency. Our Legislature has taken no action of that or similar 
kind. That body will meet in regular annual session about the middle of 
January; but it is not improbable that I may consider it necessary to convene 
it at an earlier day, if the complexion of the electoral college shall indicate 
the election of Lincoln. 

“Even if that deplorable event shall be the result of the coming election, 
I shall not advise the secession of my State, and I will add that I do not think 
that the people of Louisiana will ultimately decide in favor of that course. I 
shall recommend that Louisiana meet her sister slave-holding States in council 
to consult as to the proper course to be pursued, and to endeavor to effect 
a complete harmony of action. I fear that this harmony of action, so desirable 
in so grave an emergency, cannot be effected. Some of the Cotton States will 
pursue a more radical policy than will be palatable to the border States, but 
this only increases the necessity of convening the consultative body of which 
I have spoken, I believe in the right of secession for just cause, of which 
the sovereignty itself must be the judge. If, therefore, the General Government 
shall attempt to coerce a State, and forcibly attempt the exercise of this right, 
I should certainly sustain the State in such a contest. 

“If coming events should render necessary the convocation of the Southern 
convention, I shall endeavor to compose the representation of Louisiana and 
of her ablest and most prudent men, if the power shall be vested in me to 
appoint them. However, I presume the Legislature will adopt some other 
course in the appointments. The recommendations of such a body assembled 
in such a crisis must necessarily carry great weight, and if subsequently ratified 
and adopted by each state by proper authority, will present the South in 
united and harmonious action.” 


Governor Brown, of Georgia, wrote: 


“In the event of the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency, I have no | 


doubt that Georgia will determine her action by a convention of the people 
which will be probably held before the 4th day of March next. Her Legisla- 
ture, which convenes here next Wednesday, will have to determine on the time 
when the convention shall be held. 

“My opinion is that the people of Georgia will, in case of the election of 
Lincoln, decide to meet all the Southern States in convention and take common 
actions on the part of Georgia without waiting for all the Southern States, if 
it should be found necessary for her safety. I have handed General Gist a 
copy of my message on our Federal regulation, which will be sent to our Leg- 
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islature on the first day of the session. I send only the forms from the press, 
as it is just being put in type. I may make some immaterial alterations before | 
it is completed. If your State remains in the Union, I should be pleased that | 
she would adopt such retaliatory measures as I recommend in the message, or | 
others which you may determine to be more appropriate. 
“I tħink Georgia will pass retaliatory laws similar to those I recommend 

should Lincoln be defeated. Should the question be submitted to the people of | 
Georgia whether they would go out of the Union on Lincoln’s election without | 
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regard to the action of other States, my opinion is they would determine to 
wait for an overt act. The action of other States may greatly influence the 
action of the people of this State. This letter is not intended for publica- 
tion in the newspapers and has been very hastily prepared." 

Governor Perry, of Florida, wrote: 

“The mode employed by your excellency to collect authoritatively the views 


of several of the executives of the Southern States as to their plan of action | 


in the event of the election of Lincoln, commends itself warmly to my judgment. 
Concert of action can alone be arrived at by a full and free interchange of 
opinion between the executives of the Cotton States, by whom it is confidently 
expected that the ball will be put in motion. 

"We are in the midst of grave events, and I have industriously sought to 
learn the public mind in this State in the event of the election of Lincoln, and 
am proud to say Florida is ready to wheel into line with the gallant Palmetto 
State or any other Cotton State or States in any course which she or they may 
in their judgment think proper to adopt, looking to the vindication and main- 
tenance of the rights, interests, honor and safety of the South. 

*Florida will most unquestionably call a convention as soon as it is ascer- 
tained that a majority of the electors favor the election of Lincoln, to meet 
most likely upon a day to be suggested by some other State. 

“If there is sufficient manliness at the South to strike for our rights, honor 
and safety, in God's name, let it be done before the inauguration of Lincoln." 

Consequently upon the election of Lincoln and Hamlin, South Carolina, in 
convention assembled, on the 20th day of December, passed the ordinance of 
secession. Mississippi was the next to follow; she seceded January 9, 1861, and 
Alabama and Florida on the 11th of the same month. Georgia followed in 
fourteen days thereafter. Up to the last hour there were serious doubts as to 
what would be the final step taken by Georgia, as a very respectable minority— 
led by such great and good men as Hill, Stephens, Johnson and others—kept 
her fate in balance to the very last hour. 


Based on Actual Clinical Tests---Not on Theory 


L. H. Warner, A.M., Ph.G., M.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: * Experience fully demon- 


as a solvent of Uric Acid, and a valuable thera- 


| strates the 
| Aiad of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER peutic agent in the treatment of Gout. 


Louis C. Horn, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Diseases of Children and Derma- 


| tology in Baltimore Uni- in my practice in the past 
| versity, writes: “Having used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER eight or nine years, I find 
| it the most pleasant and most reliable solvent in Chronic Inflammation of the 


Bladder and Renal Calculi; also in Gouty and Rheumatic conditions. It is a 
remedy of great potency.’’ 


Wm. C. Wile, A.M., M.D., LL.D., of Danbury, Conn., reports the following (New England Med- 
iy Monthly, December 15, 1888): "In a recent outbreak of Nephritic Colic in our own person, the 
attack was speedily cut short, the stones quickly 
under BUFFALO LITHIA WATER passed, and the debris which followed showed a thor- 
ough cleaning of the kidneys and bladder of all foreign substances. All of the reflex symptoms and se- 
quelæ were promptly relieved, and we feel under a deep debt of gratitude to this most excellent Water for 

| wonderful relief.” 


Medical testimonials on request. 


BUFFALO 


Fa 


For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


LITHIA SPRINGS WATER (9 Senate amin 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 


Is the result from the operation of one 

American Box Bail Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 

Why not go into this business yourself? It 

is the most practical and popular bowling 

game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, | 

per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 

bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- | 
Stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts | 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 5,000 sold to date. We sell on pay- | 
ments and our catalog is free. | 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 
PATENTEES, 1446 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, ind. 
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Sunbeams from the South . 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


DRAWN BY R. J. DEAN 


“It would go ter wobblin' " 


The Wobbly Wooden Leg 


W "EN de Kunnel come outen de war," said Brother 

Dickey, “he had a wooden leg what wuz made in 
ol’ Ferginny, an’ dat leg sho’ wuz a caution! But I’m 
agwine ter tell you "bout it. Hit wuz befo’ de day er cork 
legs, I reckon, an’ ef cork legs had been plenty dar wuzn’t 
money “nuff lef? in de country ter buy one; so de Kunnel 
sawed "im out a wooden leg ter take de place er de one de 
Yankee shot off. Well, suh, he wear it an' he wear it fum 
one year end ter. de yuther; he done all his gwine ’roun’ 
wid it an' likewise all his drammin', an' once, in a poker 
game, he tuck it off an' knocked a jedge—one er de kind 
what sen's you ter de penitentiary fer life an' ten years, ez 
de case may be—side de head wid it. 

“Dar wuz no sich leg ez dat leg in all de country 
'roun'; but atter he married de young 'oman, she tol' him 
dat a wooden leg wuzn't sociable "nuff ter go in society, 
an' looked out er place in a ball room, an' wuzn't good fer 
nuttin' but splinters ter light de fire wid, an' what he mus' 
do wuz get 'im a cork leg fum de place whar dey makes 
"im an’ put it inside de britches so's dey can't tell dat he 
got a leg shot off at all. 


Pi 


*De Kunnel don't like dat, so he make some rejections 
ter it, but dese new young wifes is mighty coaxin' an' it 
didn't take his: one long ter 'suade de Kunnel dat she 
knowed what she wuz talkin’ "bout, so he got him a cork 
leg an’ tol’ me ter take de ol’ leg wich "ud come in handy 
fer me ef ever I had a leg cut off. Sho’ nuff, de new rail- 
road hadn't mo'n come along 'fo' it run over me an’ tuck 
one er my legs clean off! Den it wuz de Kunnel's word 
come true: I sho' did need dat ol wooden leg! 

“Wen I got so I could stir ’roun’, I stropped it on—I 
did, an’ 'peared lak’ hit wuz gwine 
ter be de bigges’ sort er hep ter 
me, wen it commence ter cut up > 
scand'lous. Hit had been drammin’ 
*roun’ wid de Kunnel so long dat it 
come ter have a mos' dangerous 
wobbly way wid it dat th'owed you 
on yo’ head wen you wuz doin’ yo’ 
bes ter keep yo’ foots! Hit had 
done got so use ter de Kunnel’s ways 
dat you des couldn’t strop it on 
straight. 
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*Ef it passed a bar'l on de street 
it would go ter wobblin' so dat I'd 
hatter set down ter keep fum fallin' 
down, an’ ef dard been a meetin’ 
house on one side de street an' a 
saloon place on de yuther, an' I'd 
been agwine ter de meetin' house, I 
vely believes dat leg would ’a’ 
wobbled "twel it twined me cl'ar 
'roun' an' landed me whar de saloon 
wuz at! 

*[ tell you, I dunno how come, 
but nuttin’ in de roun' worl wuz 
so satisfyin’ ter dat wooden leg ez 
a dram! De man what traveled in 


The Doubtful Guest 


(To President-Elect Taft) 


One time Br’er "Possum 
Come ter my house ter stay; 
I buil’ a fire fer him 

Fer ter spend de rainy day! 


I tell him: “Peace an’ plenty 

Is yo’s—dey aint a doubt," 

But de rain come down de chimbly 
Aw put de fire out! 


Br'er ’Possum up an’ leave me— 
He make his bestest bow, 

“Dat fire looked suspicious 

It wuz too hot anyhow!” 


comp'ny wid dat leg had ter git out er de prohibition 
country, kaze de way it tuck on would give ’im de reperta- 
tion of a drammer ef he never tetched a drap in his life! 

“Well, suh, hit wuz too much fer me, an’ I saved up 
my money what my white folks gimme an’ buyed me a 
sober-sided, *spectable leg dat would stay right whar you 
stropped it, an’ wuz ez upright ez anybody in de settle- 
ment. I dunno whar de ol leg is now. 

*Somebody crope in one night an' stoled it, but I'm 
mighty sorry fer who ever got it, kaze I well knows he'll 
never keep sober whilst dat leg's in de fam'ly!" 
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| In De Sweet, Sweet Country | 


N de sweet, sweet country 
Whar de Kingdom chillun stay, 
I one time see de angels 
A-makin’ holiday; 
Aw one, he love de angels, 
Aw went home wid ’im ter play. 


His mammy call an’ call ’im, 
W'en de playtime-day wuz done, 
Aw de hills wuz lookin’ lonesome— 
Sayin’ good-by ter de sun: 

“Come home—de dark is fallin’: 
Come home, my IPP one!” 


*Come home!" de shadders answer; 
“Come home!" de lost hills say; 
“Come home!" de Winter want you 
Ter smile an’ make de May; 

It's only fer de WV one 

De Springtime come ter stay! 


But de Night is long wid trouble, 
Aw de long, long watch she keep; 
She dunno dat de angels 

Love de li" one a heap; 

But dey let *im come ter see her 
Aw he kiss her in her sleep. 
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| Log Cabin Sayings | 


Reason some folks aint in no hurry ter go ter heaven 
is kaze dey don't want de angels ter think dey got de idee 
dat der treasure won't keep 'twel dey come. 

> * * * * * 

Hits no wonder ol Satan goes lak’ a race hoss, kaze 
ever’ time he stan’s still de ol’ sinners saddles all de 
sins on him. 

* * * * * 

I reckon we'll be too tired to do much walkin’ on de 
golden streets in Glory, an' ef we have wings ter fly wid, 
Satan might set fire ter "um "fo' we could git back. 

* * * * * 

It may be dat de po' man is de happiest, but he aint 

got time ter holler hallelina on de hill-top. 
* * * * * 

Jedgement Day looks fur off ter de sinners, but hit's 
my opinion dat Kunnel Gabriel will 
wake us all up too soon. 

* * * * * 

Adam wuz de fust man in de 
fruit business, but as de president 
of a apple trust he never would ’a’ 
been a success. 

* * * * * 

De roundness or de flatness er 
de worl’ don't interfere wid my 
feelin’s; what gits me is how ter 
fence in one li? patch er it whilst 
de yuther folks is reachin' fer it all. 

* * * * * 


Like Latherus on Aberham’s 
buzzum, Pl] want ter go right ter 
sleep w'en I gits dar, an’ I wont 
leave no instructions ter wake me 
up airly. 

* * * * = 

Trouble is so sociable he'll talk 
ter you all day long, set up wid you 
all night, and go ter yo’ funeral in 
de rain. 

* * * * * 

De married man what makes er 
success er his business is de same 
feller what listens ter what his ol 
'oman says at de supper table. 


JOY WORK 
And the Other Kind. 


id you ever stand on a prominent 
corner at an early morning hour and 
watch the throngs of people on their way 
to work? Noting the number who were 
forcing themselves along because it meant 
their daily bread, and the others cheer- 
fully and eagerly pursuing their way be- 
cause of love of their work. 

It is a fact that one's food has much to 
do with it. As an example: 

If an engine has poor oil, or a boiler is 
fired with poor coal, a bad result is cer- 
tain, isn't it? 

Treating your stomach right is the key- 
stone that sustains the arch of health's 
temple and you will find “Grape-Nuts” 
as a daily food is the most nourishing 
and beneficial you can use. 

We have thousands of testimonials, real 
genuine little heart throbs, from people 
who simply tried Grape-Nuts out of cu- 
riosity—as a last resort—with the result 
that prompted the testimonial, 

If you have never tried Grape-N uts it's 
worth while to give it a fair impartial 
trial. Remember there are millions eat- 
ing Grape-Nuts every day—they know, 
and we know if you will use Grape-Nuts 
every morning your work is more likely 
to be joy-work, because you can keep 
well and with the brain well nourished 
work is a joy. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville’ in every package—“There’s a Rea- 
son.” 


We want every merchant, dealer, book- 
keeper and clerk who requires 
quick, accurate footings to prove 
for himself the worth and economy 
of the “‘little magician” —The 


Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


We'll send it to you on five days’ free 
trial—if it pleases you, pay our price of 
only $25.00—if it doesn't, send it back at 
our expense. It does its work perfectly at 
any angle—can rest on any desk or on 
book alongside figures you wish to add. A 
wonder as a saver of time anderrors. Capacity 
9.999,999.99. Save tıme and money—vwrite us 
to-day you'd like to try one. Catalog free. 


PUTER CO., 1443 Tribune Bldg.,Chicago 
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AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
ex 


[E 1909 model. Write for Special Offer. 
1909 Made, $10 to $27 
with ore ay ae Puncture-Proot 
an. Roth makes $7 to $12 
500 Second Hand Wheels 


K 1 makes and models, 

3 el GS MMBeoceesece $3 to $8 
we Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
Y we Ship On Approval without a 
Hcen? deposit, pay the Jreight and allow 

TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, repairs and 
sundries, half usual prices. Do not buy 
till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R 104, 


cago 
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Salesmen Wanted! 


Be a high de Traveling Salesman and 
from $1,000 ta $10,000 a year and expenses. We 


will prepare you by mail in eight weeks to be one | 
and assist you to secure a good position. Hum 
dreds of our graduates now holding good positions 
we secured for them, with reliable firms. Many 
who had no former experience now earn $100 to 
$500 monthly and expenses. If you want to secure 
a good position and increase your earnings our 
Kape go] A Knight of te do will show od 
ow. Send for it today. ress nea . 
Dept.100 NATIONALSALESMEN'S TRAIN- 
ING ASSOCIATION, Chicago, New York, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco.  .. 


To The Man With A 
Steady Job 


I can add to your salary $5, $10 or $15 
each month whichever you may select 


If you want to increase your income let me hearfrom you. I will pay 
you a salary for doing some special work which will not interfere with 
your regular work in any way. Just ask me to "Send Special Plan No. 
9," E. M. NOLEN, Manager, Room 861, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A-Corn Salve is the only 


while it cures the corn. 


remedy that soothes 
Suré and speedy. 
ng. 


{ Avoids all risk of blood-poisoni 
15 cents at druggists or by mail. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., Philadelphia 


pleasant entertainment are unexcelled. 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE 


Automobile Makers 
Discover the South 


By PERCY H. WHITING 


IRGINIA was discovered by John Cabot in 1497— 

The Carolinas were discovered by Cabot in 1498— 

Florida was discovered by Sebastian in 1497— 

Louisiana was discovered by Ferdinand deSoto in 1541— 

But not until 1908 was the South discovered by the makers of automobiles. 

Until that time automobiles were sold in the South, for no other reason 
than because the people demanded them, and just so many were sold as were 
actually demanded, wrenched from the makers, as it were—just that many 
and no more. 
seemed to occur to the manufacturers. 
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A little study of conditions existing in 
the Cadillac plant which make it possi- 
ble to produce £9illae- Thirty to sell 
the high grade 22€? at $1400” 


On the one hand you have the car of known ex- 
cellence which naturally seeks to justify its higher price. 


On the other the Cadillac Thirty, issuing from a 
factory whose word you are warranted in accepting 


The idea of going into the South to get business never when it says that the higher price is no longer nec- 


The year of the prospective panic, of the “hard times" that never arrived, | CSSATY. 


saw the manufacturers awake, rub their eyes and hurry down into the South 
after business. They found it, too. And now they are going after it harder 
than ever. 

The result has been an unprecedented buying of motor cars in the South. 
The big cities and the small towns alike have felt the buying fever and the 
automobile trade has boomed. Branches and agencies have been opened up. 
So have garages and repair shops. The tire houses have flourished. 

And even this is hardly the beginning. 


P 


The Grand Prize race, held in Savannah on Thanksgiving Day, taught 
the world one thing—the way to run an automobile race. It taught the South 
something else—the value of a big automobile race to draw crowds and adver- 
tise a city. 

No city of tlie South had ever before trebled its population for a day, 
just by giving an automobile race. But Savannah did just that. It attracted 
men and women by the thousands and even tens of thousands from the North 
and gave them a day of unalloyed pleasure, a thrilling race, ideal weather 
and a welcome of unexpected warmth. 

This race drew not only Northerners but Southerners as well and proved an 
advertisement for the city such as it never had before. Atlanta immediately 
caught the fever, and the question of holding the next Grand Prize race in that 
city is being agitated. Also, a huge automobile show for the Gate City has 
been suggested, and, with the big Armory-Auditorium, the largest building 
of its kind in the South, completed, it now looks as if Atlanta will have a 
fine chance to pull off something in the auto line well worth seeing. 
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It did not take New Orleans long to determine that a big automobile race 
was the thing it needed to round out its annual Mardi Gras entertainment. 
The passage of the law which prohibited race track gambling barred the 
thoroughbreds from the city and left New Orleans without a single out-of- 
door entertainment for its tens of thousands of visitors. To fill in this gap 
a three days’ carnival of automobile track racing has been announced and 
will be held February 20, 21 and 22. 

The New Orleans authorities decided on a track race rather than a road 
race, feeling that the performances where the racers are in sight from the 
grand stand all the time are many times more desirable than those where 
the competing cars only appear at a given spot at long intervals. 

A. well arranged programme has been provided, with short and long distance 
races galore, but the feature is a twenty-four-hour grind, open to stock cars 
only, and for the championship of the world. 

These twenty-four-hour races have proved wonderfully popular in the 
last few years. The idea of a race starting on a circular track, lighted by 
hundreds of sputtering arc lights, at 8 o'clock at night and continuing without 
interruption until 8 o'clock the following night makes an irresistable appeal 
to the sport-loving public of any community. 


T 

That automobiles can go faster over the Ormond-Daytona beach course 
than any other in the world has been demonstrated often and. the world's 
records stand as proofs positive of this fact. 

In consequence, there was real rejoicing when the Florida East Coast 
Automobile Association announced a meeting for March 22, 23, 24 and 25 
over the beach course. 

What the Savannah race of last fall was to long distance racing the 
Florida Beach events will be to the shorter contests. The course there is 
the most picturesque, the track is the fastest and the opportunities for 
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The automobile statisticians just revelled in figures during January. A 
few of the really interesting facts which they discovered were: 

Fifty-two thousand cars were made and sold in America last year; 
$100,000,000 paid for motor cars in America last year; $198,000,000 now 
invested in motor car business; 108,000 persons now employed in making and 
selling automobiles, parts and accessories; 253 builders of cars in America; 
$28,000,000 worth of foreign motor cars have been sold in America in eight 
years; 175,000 cars have been sold in America in the last eight years; 320,000 
motor cars are now in use in America. 
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With the January automobile shows out of the way it is possible to sum- 
marize the new features of the 1909 cars. The first and most important feature 
is the advent of cheaper cars. That is the most marked trend of the trade. 
Hard as it is to believe, this cheapening in the price of cars has not meant 
a lowering of quality. . . 

The new cars are simpler, have fewer parts, can be made more quickly 
and more cheaply. They are made out of parts of standard sizes. They are 
made largely by automatic machinery. They are handled by better factory 
forces. They are better designed and better marketed. These conditions have 
resulted in a cheaper car—a car on which the profits are less but the sales 
are more frequent. 

Aside from the popularity of the lower-priced cars three features of car 
construction can be noted in the 1909 models. Better oiling systems, an 
increased popularity of magneto ignition and smaller bodies, 


To enable you to advise yourself—a few salient 
facts about the Cadillac plant have a direct bearing 


upon the subject under consideration. 
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THE CADILLAC THIRTY—4 Cylinder; 30 H. P.; 5 Passenger, With 3 Oil Lamps and Horn 
F, O. B. Detroit, $1400 


Ninety-five per cent of all the parts 
which enter into the construction of the 
Cadillac Thirty are manufactured in the 
Cadillac plant. 

The Cadillac Company maintains its 
own brass and iron foundries; its own pat- 
tern shops; sheet metal shops; machine 
shops; gear cutting plants; painting, fin- 
ishing and upholstering departments. 

It makes its own motors; and it makes 
even the little bolts, nuts and cap screws 
which go into those motors. 

It manufactures its own transmissions, 
its own radiators, its own hoods and its 
own fenders. 

Every one of the millions of pieces 
made each year passes through the hands 
of a corps of trained inspectors whose 
watchword is—precision and perfection. 

The expenditure for tool maintenance 
alone in the Cadillac plant amounts to 
as much as $60,000 in a single year. 

The Cadillac Company operates its 
own tool making department in which are 
made the special jigs, tools and dies 
used in the manufacture of the Cadillac 


Thirty. 


So accurately is every part finished that 
thousands of pieces of a kind with thou- 
sands of pieces of other kinds, are sent to 
the various assembling departments and 
there united without so much as the use 
of the finest file or emery cloth. 

In fact, “special fitting” is forbidden. 
The limit of measurements in many 
parts of the Cadillac motor, transmis- 
sion, etc., is specified to the one-thou- 
sandth part of an inch. 

More than 500 specially designed au- 
tomatic labor-saving machines which en- 
able one man to do with greater accuracy 
the work of four or five or maybe ten, 
cut a tremendous figure in reducing cost 
on an output of ten thousand cars. 

Two complete and separate mechani- 


cal organizations consisting of 3200 men 
are working continuously night and day 
on this same output of ten thousand cars. 

It has always been admitted that the 
Cadillac was the most perfectly standard- 
ized car in the world—that its inter- 
changeability of parts was practically 
absolute. 

Now the plant that achieves perfect 
standardization likewise produces the 
most perfect running car, provided, of 
course, the motor and the other vital 
parts are competent. 

The Cadillac motor, as you well 
know, bears a reputation without flaw or 
tarnish. Twenty thousand Cadillac 
motors are and have been for four, five 
and six years operating all over the world, 
and so far as we know not one has ever 
gone out of commission. 

The Cadillac Thirty motor is direct 
heir to all the virtues of the 20,000 other 
Cadillac motors which have gone before 
—the most perfect motor the Cadillac 
plant has ever produced. 

Bearing in mind the output of 10,000 
cars and the continuous force of 3200 
men and 500 automatic labor-saving 
machines and the perfect standardization 
produced by manufacturing all the parts, 
you will begin to understand why the 
Cadillac Company is able to build a 
high grade car to sell at $1400—a car 
which in all probability no other plant in 
the world could build and sell for less 
than $2,500. 

The next step is to see the car (it will 
exceed your highest expectations in dig- 
nity, proportion and richness); to ride in 
it at any reasonable speed up to and above 
50 miles per hour; to examine carefully 
the engine and the mechanism, and then 
to put it into active road competition with 
any higher priced car you may choose. 

If you will do this our car is installed. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


_——— 


No Strain 
on the 
Shoulders 


The adjustable 
cord -action is 
found exclu- 
Sively in the back of 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


and instantly adjusts them to every move- 
ment. You don’t realize you have suspenders 
on. Not the slightest strain on your shoul- 
ders or trouser buttons. This absence of 
strain, and the high quality of material used, 
give President Suspenders extra long life. 
Buy yours to-day—you need a pair for each 
suit. 

Different weights and lengths. Backed by maker’s 
guarantee—Satisfaction, New Pair or Money Back. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, 50c. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
715 Main Street Shirley, Mass. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS IN YOUR HOME 


Own your electric light plant. Costs less to operate than 
kerosene lamps. Costs no more than 10 per cent of the cost of 
your house to install plant. Are as reliable as your clock or 
sewing machine. Investigate them. Write now. 


JACOBSON MACHINE MANUFACTURING CO., Warren, Pa. 
Southern Manager: C, R. MORRISON, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Dental College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A high-class dental college; member of the National 
Association of Dental College Faculties. Situated in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the Piedmont Plateau of the Blue 
Ridge, and in the center of the progressive culture 
section of the South. An ideal, healthful invigorat- 
ing winter climate. » 

Tf you are in- Write for our 
terested in a DENTAL EDUCATION No. 2 Beauti- 
fully Illustrated Catalog, containing complete infor- 
mation, Catalogis Free. Write today to 


S. W. intel Dean, 100 N. Butler St.. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
IE . B B® Ap TELEGRAPH 
BOOK-KEEPING 
SHORTHAND 


by mail, in a few weeks spare time home study, under our 
Practical Instruction — and a good paying, responsible 
osition is yours; we are unable to supply the demand, 
-— energetic graduates have worked up to salaries of 
$5,000 per year. We send complete outfit, and you 
PAY US NO MONE for tuition until position 
secured. rite at once 
for special offer, stating which you prefer to learn. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 708 Inst.Bldg,Kalamazoo,Mich 


FALL'S BUSINESS COLLEGE ^trxvorn rats 


AND TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE President 
Broadway and Eighth Ave., Northwest, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE LEADING. THE OLDEST. THE BEST 


Complete education, full satisfaction and 
erms reasonable, References unequaled 
for full information. 


——— 
Library Training School 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
A Complete Course of Technical Instruction for Library 

Work. Entrance Examination to be given in June. 
For Catalog, address JULIA T. RANKIN, Director 
A Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Ga. 


ad SER PE EISEN -a ed alread Met Nemec Bend 
MUSIC LESSONS FREE ôT Y9UR HOME 
Pooklet. It tells how to learn to play any instrument: 


Piano, Organ, Violin, ete. -Address American School of 
Music, 214 Clark St., Dept. 49, Chicago. 


eo IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teacb you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, 
General Brokerage, and Insurance Business and 
appoint you Special Representative of the largest 
co-operative real estate and brokerage company. 
Excellent opportunitiesopen to YOU. By our system 

ou can begin making money in a few weeks without 

nterfering with your presens occupation and with- 
ont any investment of capital Our co-operative de- 
partment will give you more choice, salable property 
to handle than any other institution, {Commercial 
Law Course FREE, Write for 62-page book, free. 
i THE CROSS COMPANY 2269, Reaper Block. Chieave 


WANTED YOUNG MEN 


Brakemen, Firemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Car Porters. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. We prepare you by mail, and assist you in 
securing a position within 10 days or retund tuition. Pay half tuition 
after securing position. Many positions open. Book Free. IN- 


without limit. 


~ TER., RAILWAY CORR. INST.. Dept. R., Indianapolis, Ind. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


CAPITAL STOCK $30,000 


H When you think of going to school, write 
Business--7; à and special offers of the lead- 
ing business and shorthand schools. Address J. H. KIN G, 
President King's Business College, Raleigh, N. C., or Char 
lotte, N.C, Telegraphy taught. We also teach Bookkeeping 
shorthand,penmanship by mail.Send for homestudy circular 
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GILBERT NEAL 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


CHAPTER XXIV (Concluded) 
N° you didn’t wrong me,” Mrs. Tidwell said, softly, 


“for he was not my husband in the holy way God 

intend men and women to be mated. You were 
only drinking the same poison that I drank; walking in 
the same youthful darkness. I want to save you—to give 
you the happiness I have lost. I want to do it because 
I feel the uplifting hand of God helping me to thwart this 
man’s vile purpose. Dear, he is a strange, fanatical crea- 
ture. The power he has of opening men’s eyes to the Life 
Everlasting actually rises from a dwarfed and stunted soul. 
He has led men and women to the very Gate of Heaven, 
and never once, with his own eyes, seen the faintest glow of 
the lights within. Then, it’s good to feel that I am acting 
for your brother’s happiness. There, turn your face that 
way. Now, hold still! Oh, I see it so plainly! I’ve seen 
it so many times as you sat in church. You look like him. 
You have his mouth, and his eyes. I’m going to confess 
something I have not, even with all my friendship for 
him, told him about. Dear, when my burden—my secret 
burden—became so heavy that it seemed unbearable, I 
began to take note of his many trials and troubles, and, 
seeing how nobly he bore up under them, I took him for 
my model of patience, courage and forebearance, and I 
got strength from it—a strength which I could have had 
from nowhere else. I got to watching over him, and pray- 
ing for him, and almost fighting for him. When his last 
trouble came on him, and he was going through that awful 
struggle to hold back his poor little handful of property 
for your protection, it drove me almost mad. I forgot my 
own troubles. I actually prayed that Dave might be sent 
to jail so that the miserable innocent might not be made 
to suffer for the light-hearted guilty. But Gilbert’s great 
nature rose to its height again. He forgot himself wholly, 
and ." Mrs. Tidwell paused, for, with a sob, Lucille 
had hidden her face again. 

*What is the matter?" Mrs. Tidwell asked. 

For a moment Lucille remained silent, and then raising 
her head, she courageously confessed the part she had 
played in breaking Gilbert's decision at the very end. 

“Ah, now I see!” Mrs. Tidwell cried. “It was a mys- 
tery before. So that is why Graham thinks you care for 
him? I am glad you told me." 

“I can never face Gilbert again," Lucille said, without 
looking up; *not after this; not after what has taken 
place here." 

“I am going to hope that it will all work out right,” 
the other replied, soothingly. “The main thing is to keep 
this episode to ourselves. Now, here is what you must do. 
I wil take Lawrence back home to-day, stopping off in 
Marietta for an hour or so, and you must go right out to 
the Barnets’.” 

*But .* and the color crept into Lucille's cheeks, 
“Gilbert thought I was going there last night straight from 
the train." 

*I know," said Mrs. Tidwell, her brows drawn together 
thoughtfully. “Mr. Daggart told me he had received a 
letter from Gilbert asking him to run out to see you.” 

“Oh!” cried Lucille, “then Gilbert will discover the 


|. . . the truth! He may want to investigate it all, and 


will find out that may see the register in the office !” 

“Ah, now I have it!” and the face of the married woman 
lighted up as from a sudden inspiration. “I spent last 
night here in the city at a small out-of-the-way place where 
I didn't even give my name. To all intents and purposes, 
Lawrence and I were here last night and had you in our 
charge. Now, the facts will never be known. The secret 
lies with us." 

*Oh, Mrs. Tidwell, I am not worthy of this!" the girl 
said, despondently. 

*Yes, you are, dear," replied the other, “and now you 
must take up your burden and bear it nobly. For Gilbert’s 
sake, you must see that this is never found out. I tell you, 
dear, it would blight his great and beautiful life. Under 
Mr. Daggart he is making a wonderful success. He is 
about to reap his reward, and he will, if he doesn’t fall 
under this. Now, promise me that you will try.” 

“I will, Mrs. Tidwell,” Lucille said. “I give you my 
word on it.” 

“And I know I can trust you,” the other said. “For 
your eyes have been opened. It required real trouble to 
do it, but you see clearly now.” 

“J will do all you ask,” Lucille said, kissing the fair, 
smooth cheek of her rescuer. 

“Then when we all get together back at home,” Mrs. 
Tidwell said, delicately, her gentle eyes averted, “if Law- 
rence should happen to . . pursue you with his atten- 
tions again A v 

«p]] do all I can to avoid him,” Lucille declared. “PI 
give you my word on that." 

“Then it is settled," Mrs. Tidwell said, rising. “Now, 
dry your eyes and look cheerful Stay here in your room 
as long as you like and then go to your 
| friends. You may have to tell them that 
| little white lie, but it will be for the best. 
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Remember, you were my guest at this hotel last night. It 
will never be disproved, for I shall stick to it. Now, I 
shall go and take Lawrence away," she smiled mechanically 
as she spoke. *It looks quite as if I were his mother and 
he a bad boy, doesn't it? It will hurt his pride—happening, 
as it does, before you—but well he deserves it. 
He's weak, my dear. The world is full of men as frail 


as he is. The very thing they call their strength is their 
weakness. Now, good-by." 


Lucille heard the door of the room open and close, 
and she was left alone, She stood in front of the bureau 
looking at her distraught image. Her pretty lips were 
parted, her hair disheveled, her cheeks colorless. Nothing 
of hope was before her, nothing of worthiness lay behind. 
Mechanically she moved about putting her things into 
her bag, too weak and miserable even to sigh; too hopeless 
to care to live. 


CHAPTER XXV 


AGGART went back to Springtown, turning up at 
the store one morning about four days after his 
meeting with Mrs. Tidwell in Atlanta. 

“Look here,” he suddenly said to Gilbert, “have the 
Tidwells got back yet?" 

*[ think so," Gilbert responded. *I haven't seen them, 
but I heard some one say they had returned." 

“They certainly are a peculiar pair to be yoked to- 
gether,” Daggart mused aloud. “I thought I was on to all 
the ins and outs of this town, but that preacher puzzles me 
awfully—so does his wife. They are either too shallow or 
too deep for me, one or the other." 

He then related at length the circumstance of Tid- 
well's call on him in Atlanta. *He was certainly like a fish 
out of water," Daggart added with a chuckle of amusement. 
“I don't often bother about other people's business affairs, 
but I declare I'd like to know what sort of wild-cat scheme 
he was up to. Since I've had time to think it over, I’ve 
about concluded that his wife wasn't in it. In fact, Pm 
not plumb sure I didn't stir up a domestic hornet’s nest 
when I mentioned it to her, though she pretended she 
wasn't surprised. 'The reason I think they have disagreed 
over something is that they came into Moore & Gibbs’s 
store the next morning for no other reason, it seemed to 
me, than to impress it on me that they had no longer any 
need for the money. She looked bright-eyed and chipper 
enough, but he was as yellow as a ripe pumpkin and had 
the queerest shifting look in the eyes I ever saw in a man's 
head. She did all the talking, and he stood like a post till 
she got through. Now and then it looked like he'd try to 
smile, as she went on speaking, to kind o' smooth something 
over, but the smile wasn't very hearty. I reckon she's on to 
his bad business ways and has decided that he sha’n’t tote 
the cash-box any longer. I dunno; Pm just guessing. Be- 
fore she left she said something about Lucille that sort o' 
surprised me, too, because your little sister, it seems to me, 
haint been so very intimate with her up here at home, 
anyway." 

*Why, what did she say?" Gilbert asked, deeply in- 
terested. 

“Why, it seems that Lucille got in on the night train 
and some way or other the Tidwells met her and induced 
her to go to the hotel with them to spend the night. It 
seems that Lucille didn't get to the Barnets’ till the next 
morning. You see, after I got your letter I telephoned out 
there to ask if she had come, and they said she hadn't." 

*Lucille did not write in advance," Gilbert explained. 
*She said she wanted to take them by surprise. But I am 
glad she fell in with Mrs. Tidwell.” 

*Well, you can bet I felt relieved when it was all ex- 
plained,” Daggart said. “Atlanta aint no New York by 
any means, but it certainly made me feel uneasy when I 
heard she hadn't got to her friends. I went out the next 
evening to see her, as you wrote me to, but I couldn't make: - 
her take any more spending money. I simply couldn't 
force it on her. She said she had all she wanted, and once 
when I was sort o' arguin' about it, while me and her was 
on the front veranda, she almost cried. She really seemed 
put out over it, and so I let up." $ 

“Dear little Sis!” Neal said to himself, “she thinks I 
can't afford it." Then aloud, he asked: “How was she 
looking?" * 

“Well, if P must tell you the truth," Daggart weighed 
his words before speaking, “she didn't look at all well. As 
a rule, she used to be sorter full of fun and lively along 
with other girls, but when I saw her down there she really 
looked bad. She sat around with the rest in the parlor 
while they were all at the piano singing songs and the like. 
Barnet's threesgirls are all cases. You know city girls have 
a freer way about them than our mountain flowers anyway. 
The oldest one, Lily, is as pretty as a pair of red shoes, as 
straight as an Indian squaw with big blue eyes and fluffy 
yellow hnir, and, by George, she had a way of bantering me 
about getting married that come as nigh as peas turning 
my head." 

*But you came away unengaged, I 
suppose," Neal said, with a laugh. 
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“Yes, but I wouldn’t be as likely to do it on a second visit. There aint but | 


one girl that can hold a candle to Lily Barnet that I ever saw, and she is Laura 
Tidwell. Laura’s got her beat by several lengths in shape and style, and dash— 
and wheedling, winning ways, too—as for that matter.” 

“So Lucille didn’t appear well,” Gilbert was too much concerned over his 
sister’s condition to listen interestedly to Daggart’s running fire of comment. 

“TIl have to admit that she wasn’t,” Daggart amused face settled reluctantly 
into seriousness. “I made several efforts to draw her out, but she wouldn’t talk 
and I thought I heard her sigh once or twice. It may be that she is a little sick 
from the change of water.” 


About a week after this Graham Peters rode up to the store on one of his 
horses. It was a quiet, sultry day and few customers were in the long room. He 
found Gilbert at the wide door on the side street where two burly negroes were 
unloading a wagon of salt pork. 

“Ah, he’s hard hit!” Gilbert mused, as he eyed his friend over the beam of 
the scales on which the bacon was being heaped. “He is missing little Sis as 
much as I am. Hello,” he said aloud, as the young lover reached his side, “how 
goes everything?” 

“Oh, pretty well," Graham answered gloomily, as he took a seat on a big 
dry goods box, and with his pocket-knife began to cut into the soft white wood. 

“Have you had any letters from Atlanta?” Gilbert askefl, as he scrutinized 
his friend’s doleful countenance. 

“Only one, Gilbert, and a very short one at that. I don’t know how to make 
her out. I thought the change and gay crowd’ down there would liven her up, but 
she doesn’t write as if she were having a good time.” 

“Maybe she’s homesick,” Gilbert suggested, a wistful light in his eyes. 

“I don’t know. She wrote that she might come home earlier than she expected.” 

“I was saving that piece of news to knock you down with,” Gilbert laughed. 
“I heard through Mr. Daggart that she wasn’t looking well, and I wrote urging 
her to come back. The truth is, she will be up at noon to-morrow.” 

“Oh, will she?” 

“Yes, and I’m in a devil of a fix over it. You see, I was expecting to drive 
over to Darley for her, but I’m tied hand and foot here.” 

“Oh, Gilbert, couldn’t I go?” 

Gilbert smiled broadly. “You might. In fact, I wish you would. I know 
she’d rather see you than an old stick like me, anyway, and I can wait.” 

It was the following evening at dusk. Gilbert was walking out home to 
spend the night and greet Lucille, and when quite near the farm-house he met 
Peters in his buggy just going home. 

“So she landed all right?” Gilbert said, tentatively, as he looked up into 
the face of his friend. 

“Yes, we got home an hour ago,” the voice of the young man faltered, but 
he steadied it as with averted eyes he finished: “She is changed awfully, Gilbert. 
I don’t know what to make of it. She keeps saying she is well, but I never saw 
anyone look so different.” 

“She may be sick and wont admit it,” Gilbert stared aghast. He put his hand 
on the front wheel of the buggy and clutched it nervously. “That was a fool 
trip anyway, Gray. We ought to have kept her here in the mountains at this 
time of the year. It is too close and hot in a city. I really believe she would 


have stayed if we had begged her. Don’t you remember how blue she seemed on | 


the drive over that day, and how sweetly she talked about home?” 

“Yes, I remember, and it made it all the harder to bear her going,” Peters 
answered. “Really, I was dying to stop her that day. Only the fear of making 
a fool of myself kept me from absolutely opposing it. She not only looks bad, 
Gilbert, but she has such a queer, despondent way of talking. She kept saying— 
just think of it!—that she wasn’t worthy of—of my love or of your faith in her. 
Several times on the way over she actually cried, and the more I tried to make 
her see how we both loved her—you in your way, and I in mine—the more she 
declared she wasn’t good enough for us. Just think of all that and to me who—” 
Graham’s voice broke, and he sat looking at the head of his horse through 
the dusk. 

“IIL tell you, Gray,” Neal’s voice trembled, and he took in a deep breath. 
“She’s simply not well. But we will have her all right soon. I’m going to send 
every day over to Cohutta Spring for some of that iron water. They say it will 
do wonders for any one that’s run down.” 

“Oh, I hope it will help her,” Peters said. “She is kinder and sweeter to me, 
Gil, than she ever has been before, but whenever I spoke of our marrying she'd 


wring her hands and shake her head and say that she wasn't fit to be my wife. | 


Think of that—think of her saying such an absurd thing, when she is what she 
is, and when—Gilbert, as God is my Judge, I'd willingly die for her." 

“I know it my boy,” and shaking with emotion Gilbert Neal clasped the hand 
of his friend and without another word turned away. 

He walked on through the falling darkness to the farm-house. Going in at 
the front door, he entered the dining-room where, in the flickering candle-light 
his mother and father sat at supper. 

“Where is Lucille?” were his first words. 

“She’s gone to her room," Mrs. Neal said. "She's not well, and didn't want 
a bite of supper. I made her take a glass of milk with some hot mush in it, but 
she gulped it down against her will." 

*She looks to me like she's got a well-developed case of yaller jandice," old 
Neal put in, over a fork laden with cold string-beans, which were on the way 
to his mouth. “It’s reported down thar, I hear, that Dave's mine is going to 
make him big rich, but his own sister didn't know a thing about it, or care 
a red cent." 

*Oh, Dave's business is all right!" Gilbert said, indifferently. “Mother, I 
want to see Lucille. Do you think she has gone to bed yet?” 

“No, she’s still up,” Mrs. Neal informed him. “I heard her walking about 
just now with her shoes on. Go up if you want to, then come down to your supper.” 

Gilbert turned out into the hall, and with a heavy heart went up the stairs 
to his sister’s room. She had not closed the door, the evening being warm, and 
he saw her in the half darkness as she stood at a window outlined against the 
sky which was faintly illuminated by the stars. 

He paused on the threshold. “May I come in, little Sis?” he asked, his 
heart in his throat. 

He saw her start and turn. For a moment their stare seemed to meet in the 
darkened room, and then while he waited, she came towards him without a word, 
her hands extended. He took them into his and experienced a shock that passed 
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Face Cream 
in the 
World 


Father Time need never find you, 
nor prove a menace to your good 
looks, if you will only take the little 
time necessary to massage your face 
with Pompeian Cream. 

It is the za£ura? preserver of nat- 
ural beauty—the restorer of waning 
comeliness. Unlike cosmetics and 
“grease” creams, which are actually 
harmful to the skin. Pompeian 
brings back the natural bloom of 
health and youth. It is not a cos- 
metic. It contains no grease and will not promote the growth of hair. 

It is rubbed into the pores and then rubbed out again, carrying with it all the 
dirt from the pores, leaving them clean and active. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 
Gives a Clear, Fresh, Velvety Skin 


Wrinkles and crow's-feet are driven away, sallowness vanishes, angles are 
rounded out and double-chins reduced by its use. Thus the clear, fresh complex- ' 
ion, the smooth skin and the curves of cheek and chin that go with youth, may af 
be retained past middle age by the woman who has found what Pompeian a 

Massage Cream will do. Pompeian Massage Cream is the — &7 


largest-selling face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being >” 
made and sold daily. + 
y d 
g Pompelan 
Free—Sample Jar and Book eA Mu. 77 


p t, 
This special sample jar affords a generous supply with which you >) Cleveland, Ohio 
can try out for yourself the wonderful pore-cleansing and ify- 2d ^e pr Ten — 
ing qualities of Pompeian Massage Cream, This sample jaris not eo cover cost of 
for sale at the stores. The illustrated booklet is an invaluable „$ postage and pack. 
guide for the proper caré of the skin. Both free. Send roc. in ay ing. Please send me 
silver or stamps (only U.S. stamps accepted) to cover post- we odis E: he 
age and packing, OQ; sage book and a special 


If your dealer does not keep it, we will send a 50c. or $1.00 jar of Pay simple COE oa aar 
ge 


the cream, postpaid, to any part of the world on receipt of price. 


o 
mM 
The Pompeian Mfg. Company, 77 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. — , V^ Neme............ eene d 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are particular in j 
regard to the quality of the soap they use, For sale by all dealers. > AGATORB. cocccccccccccscccccscesoccesce 
250. a cake ; box of 8 cakes, 600. oy 


THE POPULAR 
VINTAGE 


The designs bearing this well-known trade mark are 
noted for the beauty, style, finish and qualities of 
endurance that make desirable silverplate. 


Sold by all leading dealers, Send for Catalogue “B-31,” showing latest patterns, 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. (International Silver Co., Successor) 


It Works Like a Kodak. 


No.3 Brownie 


Pictures 3i x 4i. Price $4.9 


Loads in daylight with Kodak Film Cartridges, 
has a fixed focus. meniscus achromatic lens, auto- 
matic rotary shutter, three stops and two finders. 
Simple, convenient and always ready. Well made 
in every detail and handsomely finished. 

Handsomely illustrated booklet ** The Kodak on the Farm" 
Jree at the dealers or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

371 State Street, 2 Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR COLLEGE OR SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Factory to you, Made to order in any style or material, Read this offer: Either of 


the two styles here illustrated, enameled in one or two colors, and showing any letters 
or numerals, but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample 10c.; Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample 25c. 


Satisfaction guaran’ e make the highest grade solid gold and silver Pins, 
ges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. igns i 


teed. We also d (BHS) 
Bad Special estimates 
Catalog roe, sown hundreds of new aie "d JC ù Papan 
USED BY LEADING 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH 
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III—-Showing That “Night Riding" 
Leads to Dastardly Crimes, and 
Results From and Provokes 
“Pistol Toting", Which Is AI- 
ready Too Prevalent in the 
South—The Psychology of 
“Pistol Toting"—The Killing 


of Carmack and Gonzales—Can 
We Expect the Uneducated 
and Uncultured Southern Man 
To Be Law-Abiding When 
Prominent Citizens Shoot One 
Another Down in City Streets? 


Colonel Duncan Cooper Ex-Senator Edward Carmack 


Robin Cooper 


Ex-Senator Carmack was killed November 9th, 
1908, at Nashville. Tenn., by Robin J Cooper. At 
the time of his death he edited the Nashville Tennes- 


seean and led the fight for “state-wide” prohibition. 


Father and son, who were charged with the murder of Carmack. The direct cause of the killing was a series 
of ironical editorials. Carmack charged Colonel “Dunc.” Cooper with being the ambassador between the whiskey 
forces and what he called “the Patterson gang of politicians. Carmack’s death stirred the Tennessee prohibition- 
ists to greater activity; and early in January it aae very evident that the whole state would soon go dry. 


Menace of the Mask 


ready been brought out, *Night Rid- 

ing" began as the result of an economic 
grievance; the men who formed the Night 
Rider bands believed that they were striking at the Tobacco Trust. In reality the 
Trust has been injured but very little. The “hill billies"—the neighbors of the 
Night Riders who refused to join the association formed to fight the Trust—have 
suffered the greatest direct property loss. A much larger indirect loss is borne 
by the inhabitants of the affected communities as a whole. Property values of all 
kinds have naturally decreased. Business stagnates. No outsider with capital to 
be invested cares to bring his money into the disturbed regions. People have 
moved away by the thousand. 

Whether the increase in the price of tobacco is sufficient to offset all this indi- 
rect loss to the general community, even in a material way, as a permanent propo- 
sition, is extremely doubtful. 

But it is evident that no degree of gain, affecting the product of any one 
class of people, in any country, can possibly be large enough to balance the other 
losses, not material, resulting from the Night Rider lawlessness. For if the duly 
elected authorities of the counties affected permit organized lawlessness to take 
the place of law, what have we but a concrete instance of that decay of republican 
institutions which Macauley prophesied for America so many years ago? 

A RATHER LENGTHY CHAPTER MIGHT BE WRITTEN ON THE EFFECT WHICH THE 
PERSISTENCE OF THESE CONDITIONS IS SURE TO HAVE UPON THE RISING GENERATION. 
THE YOUTHS ARE FURNISHED WITH A QUEER SCHOOL IN WHICH TO LEARN THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CITIZENSHIP, TO SAY THE LEAST, WHEN THEY OBSERVE THAT 
OUTRAGE AND MURDER GO UNPUNISHED, AND ARE TOLD THAT THE OUTLAWS ARE IMMUNE 
FROM INTERFERENCE ON THE PART OF THE OFFICERS OF THE LAW BECAUSE THE PROPER 
OFFICIALS DO NOT CARE TO JEOPARDIZE THEIR CHANCES FOR RE-ELECTION. 

The conditions in the affected counties of Tennessee should be a warning to 
the people of the cotton-producing states. Already in half a dozen widely scat- 
tered districts Night Riders have appeared, in the cotton country, in imitation 
of those in the tobacco districts. The leaders of the Farmers’ Union, the power- 
ful organization of cotton growers, have very wisely made occasion publicly to 
condemn Night Riding. THEY CANNOT BE TOO PERSISTENT OR TOO EMPHATIC IN 
THESE WARNINGS. FOR IF THE CONDITIONS WHICH HAVE PREVAILED IN THE TWENTY- 
ODD COUNTIES OF THE DARK TOBACCO DISTRICT IN TENNESSEE AND KENTUCKY WERE TO 
SPREAD THROUGHOUT THE VAST COTTON COUNTRY OF THE CAROLINAS, GEORGIA, ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, LOUISIANA, ARKANSAS AND TEXAS—WITH ALL THE ATTENDANT CIRCUM- 
STANCES OF MIDNIGHT TERROR, ARSON, FEUD AND MURDER— NOT ONLY WOULD FIFTEEN 
MILLIONS OF PEOPLE HAVE A LITTLE TASTE OF HELL ON EARTH, BUT THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ENTIRE SOUTH WOULD BE SET BACK A GOOD TEN YEARS BEFORE THE FLAME 
COULD BE GOT UNDER CONTROL. In many sections of 
the cotton states all that is necessary to foster a 
Night Rider propaganda is a little loose and violent 
talking, a little encouragement of a few wilder spirits 
here and there, a few hints on the part of local 
authorities that Night Riding would be dealt with 
leniently. 

No one can blame the tobacco planters or the 
cotton planters for organizing in order to secure 
living prices for their food products any more than 
laborers can be blamed for forming unions in order 
to secure better prices for their labor. Organization, 
on the part of any set of men engaged in any occu- 
pation, is neither a crime nor a virtue in itself; it is 
merely a business expedient. Indeed, if the workers 
of the country did not organize it is likely that they 
would.never get a just wage. And this sympathy 
with the farmers and laborers who organize for their 
own protection is so general that, should the more 
zealous spirits among the farmers and the laborers 
transgress the law, in minor ways, it still persists; 
small offenses are often condoned and excused. 

In the tobacco country the peaceful boycott 
directed against the "hill billies", the planters who 
refused to join the tobacco association which had 
been formed to wring better prices from the Trust, 
aroused no particular condemnation. Even when the 


E the dark tobacco district, as has al- 
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men, local politicians, take their cue from 
the sentiment round about them; offenses 
against "hill billies” were condoned as sim- 
ilar offenses against “scabs” are excused in 
a city ward that is strongly pro-labor union in its political complexion. The first 
Night Riders did not have murder in their hearts. They were zealots, if you 
choose, and they believed that they were fighting the Tobacco Trust; but it took 
them a good many months to progress from minor acts of malicious mischief to 
wanton cruelty and murder. AND HERE Is WHERE THE DANGER OF NIGHT RIDING 
COMES IN: THE HABIT GROWS: THERE IS ALWAYS A PROGRESSIVE SERIOUSNESS IN THE 
SEQUENCE OF OFFENSES COMMITTED. 

If a sheriff takes prompt and vigorous action against the perpetrators of 
minor acts of lawlessness, the moment that Night Riding breaks loose he can keep 
it from getting as far as murder in his county. But if he allows his sympathies 
for the Night Riders, because of their economic grievance, to make him blind to 
their first trivial acts in violation of the law, he is helping by his inaction to 
develop a condition of anarchy. These remarks are, of course, the merest plati- 
tudes; the a b c's of common sense; and yet it is very evident from the conditions 
in the affected regions that some shouting of platitudes is necessary. 

I cannot pass away from this phase of the subject without reproducing and 
saying a word about one of the most unwise and dangerous editorial utterances 
that I have seen concerning the Night Rider situation. The following editorial I 
take from the Black Patch Journal, which is published at Springfield, Tenn. It 
was reprinted in May, 1908, by the Journal, from Tom Watson's Jeffersonian: 

*The Tobacco Trust put the price of leaf tobacco down to five and six cents 
per pound, and ‘stood pat’. The growers were threatened with ruin. To no appeal 
or remonstrance of theirs would the Trust listen. Self-preservation being the first 
law of nature, the growers organized. It was a case of life and death. The Trust 
must be brought to reason, or tens of thousands of tobacco growers would be 
beggared. 

*Congress could have given these men relief, but Congress is too busy making 
and upholding the laws that produce the Trusts. Those are best helped who heip 
themselves, and the brave men of Kentucky went to war. For home, son, wife and 
child, for the right to derive a fair return for their legitimate industry, the Ken- 
tucky growers declared war upon the remorseless Tobacco Trust. 

“For nearly two years the fight raged. Warehouses were destroyed, towns 
burnt, many men killed. Some crimes were committed which must be deplored. 
But crime is always the incident of war; and after all, the question is, whether 
those who fight have a just cause. 

“These Kentuckians had it. They knew that they were right, and they fought 
like men who meant to win or die. I glory in their spunk, and rejoice with them 
in their victory. The newspapers announce that the 
Trust has bought all the tobacco in sight at 16 cents 
per pound. 

“If so, here is a triumph that ought to set the 
cotton growers to thinking. Let the Farmers’ Union 
study the methods of the Night Riders of Kentucky. 
The Trusts have forced the price of cotton too low, 
and the price of other things too high. There are 
other Trusts that can be reached and brought to 
their knees, as well as the Tobacco Trust. 

“Congress isn't going to do anything for the 
farmers. It is too busy ladling out ship subsidies 
and other rascally favors to the privileged. 

“The lowering of the tariff duties on cotton 
goods, and upon steel and iron manufactures would 
at once cause an immense advance in the price of raw 
cotton, but congress is not going to give you this 
relief. 

“Why wait forever on your promise-making 
politicians? Why not help yourselves, as the Ken- 
tuckians did?" 

Mr. Watson feels so passionately the tribulations 
of the cotton planters that he quite loses his balance 
and his sanity in this editorial, and gives them the 
worst possible advice. I cannot believe that he would 
advise the formation of Night Rider bands in the 
cotton country, any more than the leaders of the 


first Night Rider bands were formed, and began their ü p ero over the trials of the men accused of the murder of Captain Quentin Ran- Farmers’ Union do, if he were well-informed as to 
in. 


first minor acts of lawlessness, local sympathy and 
outside sympathy was still generally with the asso- a strong c 
ciation planters, and with the Night Riders. Public 


phe fer ds Com enne i special seo i Jones immediately allel just how such “wars” as he recommends are carried 


e. On January 7th a jury brought in verdicts of murder in the first degree on. Readers of a former article will remember the 
against six of the men tried, and verdicts of murder in the second degree against two. “The 
six were senteneed to be hanged February 19th, while the two were given life sentences 


story of the murder of Rufus Hunter, of Montgomery 
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Menace of the Mask 


County, Tennessee, which did not in the least harm the Tobacco Trust. 


Mr. 
Watson’s advice, whether he so intended it, when boiled down to the last analysis, 


is a recommendation that all members of the Farmers’ Union get themselves 
arms and masks and horses and ride about the country intimidating and whip- 
ping persons and destroying the property of such of their neighbors as will not 


join that organization. If such bands are formed in the cotton country, 
the animosities engendered will in the course of time lead to midnight assassina- 
tion, as in the tobacco country. The original economic grievance will be lost 


| 


sight of by the Night Riders, and once formed they will undertake the regulation | 


of all the affairs of each community in which they operate. IN THE REELFOOT LAKE 
DISTRICT THE FACT THAT A MAN OWNED CONSIDERABLE PROPERTY, OR THAT A WOMAN 
HAD LEFT HER HUSBAND, OR THAT TWO PARTIES TO A BARGAIN HAD QUARRELED, WAS 
ENOUGH TO ASSURE A VISIT FROM THE NIGHT RIDERS; AND A WHIPPING OF THE'PERSON 
ADJUDGED AT FAULT BY THE BAND. CRIMES OF ALL SORTS, GROWING OUT OF LONG- 
STANDING NEIGHBORHOOD GRUDGES, SUCH AS THE BURNING OF BARNS AND HOUSES, 
WILL BE COMMITTED, AFTER THE THING GETS WELL UNDER WAY, PRACTICALLY WITH 
IMPUNITY; FOR THE PERPETRATORS WILL KNOW THAT IN THE PUBLIC MIND THE 
BLAME OF THE THING WILL BE FASTENED ON NIGHT RIDERS WHETHER THEY DID 
IT OR NOT. Throughout a vast country populated by fifteen millions of people each 


citizen will feel that he must go armed in order to be ready to protect his life. | 


This is no pessimism or exaggeration; it is exactly what will happen if the condi- 
tions in the handful of tobacco counties spread throughout the cotton country, 
as Mr. Watson says he wants them to. 

I am sure that Mr. Watson does not really wish all this to happen. 
confident Le has not thought about it very seriously, or he would not advise “the 


I am | 


Farmers’ Union to study the methods of the Night Riders.” He is a man of con- 
siderable property himself, interested in a financial way, so I have heard, in the 


growth and development of the country round about Thomson, Ga., his home 
village. 
Night Rider bands, those bands would speedily get beyond the control of Farmers’ 
Union officials, Mr. Watson and everybody else, but the capricious winds of crime, 
and Mr. Watson might see his own house go up in smoke and flame some turbu- 
lent midnight. 
Watson tells them to, which shows that they believe in him; therefore, the danger 
of such utterances on h.s part is very apparent. The leaders of the Farmers’ 
Union are no doubt honestly doing all they can to discourage Night Riding wher- 


ever it begins in the cotton country. They ought to have a heart-to-heart talk | 


with Mr. Watson first of all, and show him the error of his ways. 

The existence of a tobacco trust has been pretty well demonstrated; but, so 
far as I can find out, it has not been injured by the Night Riders. If a cotton 
trust existed, Night Riders recruited from the ranks of the Farmers’ Union would 
not put it out of business. BUT I DO NOT KNOW OF ANY TRUST THAT CONTROLS 
COTTON AS THE TOBACCO TRUST CONTROLS TOBACCO OR THE STANDARD CONTROLS OIL. 
THE COTTON MARKET IS UNDOUBTEDLY JUGGLED BY NEW YORK GAMBLERS, BUT IN 
WHAT MANNER MURDER, ARSON AND OUTRAGE THROUGHOUT THE NEIGHBORHOODS OF 
THE SOUTH WOULD DISTURB THE NEW YORK GAMBLERS AFORESAID I CANNOT COMPRE- 
HEND. IT WOULD CERTAINLY RUIN THE SOUTH; AND THE FARMERS’ UNION LEADERS 
THEREFORE DO WELL TO DISCOURAGE ANY AND ALL INCENDIARY COUNSEL FROM WHAT- 
EVER source. THE FARMERS’ UNION HAS DONE MORE FOR THE 
COTTON PLANTERS, OPERATING UNDER THE LAWS OF THE LAND, 
THAN THE NIGHT RIDERS OF THE TOBACCO DISTRICT HAVE DONE 
FOR THE TOBACCO PLANTERS WITH ALL THEIR RECKLESS CRIM- 
INALITY. 

There is too much “pistol toting” and too much palliation of “pistol 
toting” all through the South. The mere possession of a deadly concealed 
weapon has a certain psychological effect upon the most conservative of 
temperaments. Upon even a strong character the “feel” of a pistol is 
likely to breed the desire to use the pistol, 

Whether I am a weak character or not, I know it did in my case. I never 
carried one until I went into the Reelfoot Lake district, and then I strapped one 
on just because every one else seemed to have one; it appeared to be the fashion- 
able thing. The thing fascinated me so that before I had been wearing it two 
days I was yearning for a good excuse to use it. To be absolutely candid, my 
moral nature was all broken down; I became a sensationalist. I would likely have 
shot myself in the thigh, or knocked off the end of my thumb, or something of 
the sort, if I had tried to use it; but this personal testimony is merely to make 
clear the psychology of *pistol toting". 

Of course a person who has carried one all his life—Heaven only knows what 
for!—likely gets so used to the thing—(gets to feeling so much as if it were a 
commonplace part of male equipment like a pair of suspenders)—that it does not 
make so much difference to him as it did to me. His acquisition of a desire to 
commit homicide is more gradual than mine was. I yielded at once, and became a 
“pistol toter” without a struggle. After three days of this I put it aside, however, 
as the photographer who was with me declined to ride around in my company 
any more unless I did so. He said if it went off and hit me, it was all right; but 
he wasn't going to run any more risks of having it go off and hit a livery-stable 
horse that he was partially responsible for. 

This sensationalism (which I have just confessed sharing)—this kind of vanity 
—this desire to feel that one can kill if one chooses—this cheap love of the spec- 
tacular—is the quality which makes messenger boys that read the nickel libraries 
want to imitate the James brothers (not Henry and William, but Frank and 
Jesse)—it is a love of the romantic which has become cheapened and perverted. 
In most human beings, with average advantages and average education, it passes 
away rather early in life; or is reserved for a more legitimate and recognized 
exercise on the side of law and order, or in war-time, or in some dangerous calling. 

But the tough nature, or the weak nature, does not care whether it is exer- 
cised on the side of recognized authority or not; it is simply its exercise that such 
a nature desires. He wants to see himself in a heroic attitude. 1 HAVE No DOUBT 
THAT MANY OF THE NIGHT RIDERS WENT INTO THE THING JUST BECAUSE IT GAVE 
THEM AN OPPORTUNITY TO RIDE AROUND THE COUNTRY AT NIGHT, IN A SILLY MASQUE- 
RADE, WITH GUNS IN THEIR HANDS, AND IN THEIR EGOTISTIC HEARTS THAT SATISFYING 
FEELING THAT THEY BELONGED TO A BAND THAT RUNS THINGS. When we were boys 
we all used to read about pirates and outlaws and wish either to join them or to 
fight against them. We laugh at the feeling now. But a number of the Night 
Riders are young men with the boy's mentality and sentimentality who have joined 
& band for no other or deeper reason than that which actuates the boy who plays 
Indian. 

IF THE YOUNG MEN IN THE RURAL COMMUNITIES, AND EVEN IN SOME OF THE 
LARGER TOWNS THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH, CANNOT BE CONVINCED THAT HABITUALLY 
TO CARRY A PISTOL—UNLESS UPON OCCASIONS WHERE ONE IS REALLY NEEDED—IS A 
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About twenty thousand Georgians usually vote the way Mr. | 


If the Farmers' Union members were to take his bad advice and organize | 
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A BRISK SHAMPOO WITH 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


not only cleanses the hair and scalp, but 
also imparts vigor to the glandular 
Structures which nourish and enliven 
the hair, thus stimulating its growth 
and maintaining its vitality and lustre. 


ANTISEPTIC AND TONIC 


The Packer Manufacturing Co., New York 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Perfect Fit, Comfort and Economy 


e-fitting system ever devised. 


It insures an exact fit. The best that most people 
can get in the ordinary full and half sizes is a “zear-fit 4 


In addition to the regular full and half sizes, Re- 
Sis gals are made in the one-quarter and three- -quarter 

REGAL sizes 2n between. This means that you can get 
a Regal that’s just right every time. 


Regal Shoes have for sixteen years been cele- 
brated for their genuine custom-made style and 
highest quality. 


Regal Shoes are sold directly from the factory to yo, 
with all intermediate profits eliminated. Nowhere else 
in the world can you obtain equal shoe value at any- 
where near Regal prices. 


$3.50 


Largest retail shoe business in the world, 487 
Stores and Agencies in the United States and 24 for- 
yap countries. 


ou don’t live near one of the 487 Re, € Stores 

rry gencies, order from the Rego, Mail Order De- 

Sarkar if If the shoes are not exactly as ordered, wi 

wll e aiid exchange, or refund your money tj 
esire 


Specials, 
$4 and $5 
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FALL STYLE BOOK: Illustrates the correct models ivr both men and women, It’s an ac- 
knowledged authority on styles. Magazinesize, Handsome cover in colors, Free on request, 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, Mail Order Dept.: 741 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Its Effect 
Upon Health 


What Benzoate 
of Soda Is! 


of Ketchup 
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A Government. 
Denzoate of 


The Government Says: 


“ Benzoate of Soda is highly objectionable and produces a very serious dis- 
turbance of the metabolic functions, attended with injury to digestion and health." 


The Government Says. 


“ The evidence which has accumulated as a result of all these researches 
conducted in the Department of Agriculture, as well as the result obtained as 
the outcome of other researches, both in the United States and abroad, point so 
strongly to the POISONOUS properties of preservatives that their use as a class 
should, under the act, be inhibited in food and food products." 


A powerful chemical anti-ferment—tasteless, odorless, imperceptible. 
Benzoate of Soda is a coal tar product. It cannot be classed as a food. lt is 
not a form of baking soda, as many believe, 


Contain No Benzoate of Soda 


We believe we adhere to the highest standards of materials, preparation 
and cleanliness that {can be attained. The fruits and vegetables composing 
Heinz 57 are for the most part grown under our personal supervision— 
that guarantees their- quality. They invariably enter upon preparation as 
soon as picked—that guarantees their freshness. 
es are prepared by exacting methods, in 
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Y 
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kitchens fairly immaculate, by tidy uniformed 
workers—that guarantees their cleanliness. 
At every stage we have the advantage of 
surpassing facilities and equipment. 
c o not use any Henzoate of Soda, any 
drug, any chemical, or any coloring or adult- 
erant of any kind. 
Back of every Heinz product is a flat 
guarantee to please or grocer refunds money. 
Last year 30,000 visitors were freely shown 
through Heinz Model Kitchens. An estab- 
lishment that has for many years kept its 
doors open must use approved methods 


and proper materials; its products 
are always safe to buy. 
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Varning Against 
Soda in Foods! 


Why Benzoate of Benzoate of Soda, as well as other drugs and chemicals in foods, have 
Soda Is Used usually two uses: either to cover up unwholesome or inferior raw materials or 
sed to prevent fermentation in products not well enough prepared to keep otherwise. 


In view of the questionable character of materials and methods made possible 
by its use, the presence of Benzoate of Soda warrants you in asking yourself, 
“Was the food prepared in sanitary surroundings? Were the methods clean 
and proper? Is it really eatable?” 


i The Government protects you by requiring that the presence of Benzoate of 
How To Avoid Soda in a food must be stated on the or Therefore, 


Ragen ae B Examine All Food Labels Carefully 


| The Government authorities require that when a food contains Benzoate of 
Soda, it shall be so labeled. Do not be deceived. This labeling is always 
obscure and in fine type. You will need to look closely for the statement : 
“Contains one-tenth of one per cent Benzoate of Soda." When buying goods 
sold from bulk and you cannot see the label, you must depend upon your grocer 


or the reliability of the brand. 


7 Varieties 


Pure Foods 
| -No Drugs of Any Kind 


Eo Mince Meat, Tomato and Fruit Products are the foods most frequently made 
: of low grade materials and preserved with chemicals. 
Not only are the materials in Heinz Mince Meat thoroughly high grade, but 
x» » they are even better than you could J from the average grocer, should you wish 
IA to make mince meat at home. So cleanly pou so skillfully blended, that 
there can be no question as to the purity an goodness of Heinz Mince Meat. 
Heinz Tomato Products—Ketchup, Chili Sauce, Tomato 
Soup—are made from sound, whole tomatoes, prepared imme- 
diately after being taken from the vines. Every ingredient 
added—every detail of preparation—is up to the Heinz standard. 
Heinz Fruit Products—Preserves, Apple Butter, Jellies, 
etc.—are made of fresh, whole fruit. We use none but pure 
granulated sugar, spices of our grinding. 


Let us send Booklet on Heinz 57— 
where and how they are prepared. 


H. J. HEINZ CO, 
New York—Pittsburgh—Chicago—London gy 
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Star Anniversary Issue of Wom 
GREATEST LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS AND Sa a 


E will send this Star issue free in accordance with our free 
introductory offer below to introduce the Woman’s World 
into new homes. Woman’s World has the largest circula- 
tion of any publication of any kind in the world --- over Two 
Million regular paid subscribers. The greatest writers in America 
now contribute to the Woman's World, and this list of contribu- 
tors and special features in the Star Anniversary issue only will 
give you an idea of what a particularly live and interesting maga- 

zine the Woman's World is today. It is the great low-priced 

National Magazine---The Magazine of the People. 

To commemorate our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary we have 
issued a Star Anniversary issue which contains the greatest list of 
contributors and interesting features ever published in one issue 
of a magazine. Read the list of famous writers, actors, poets, 
song writers and celebrities mentioned below. Every one a Star 
and each and every one is represented in this great Anniversary 
--- Number of the Woman's World. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Chauncey Olcott 


Elliott Flower ; E 
Rex Beach 


Ass'e Ed. Woman's World 


U. S. District Attorney 


Adv. Ed. Woman's World 


Editor Woman's World 


Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago. 


Rex Beach, Author of “The Spoilers," ““The Barrier," etc. 
Chauncey Olcott, The Actor and Composer. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Author "Rohan's Ghost," "Hester 


Stanley's Friends," etc. 

George Ade, Writer and Dramatist. 

Forrest Crissey, Writer and Advisory Editor Woman's 
World. 

Geo. Barr McCutcheon, Author 
"Graustark." 

Edwin W. Sims, U. S. District Attorney in Chicago. 

Joseph Medill Patterson, Author "A Little Brother of the 
Rich." 

Elia W. Peattie, Author 
Edge of Things,” etc. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Writer and Poet. 

Opie Read, Author "Kentucky Colonel," “The Jucklins." 

Roswell Field, Author "Madaline," "Bitter Sweet," etc. 

Maude Radford Warren, Author. 

Anne Warner, Author of “The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary," etc. 

Clara Louise Burnham, Author of "Jewel," 
Book,” “The Open Shutters,” etc. 

Elliott Flower, Author of “The Stones of Success." 

William Hodge, Star "In the Man from Home.” 

George M. Cohan, Actor, Dramatist and Composer of 
“Little Johnny Jones,” “Forty-Five Minutes from 
Broadway,” “The Talk of New York,’’etc. 

Edwin Balmer, Writer. 


"Brewster's Millions," 


“A “Mountain Woman,” “The 


“Jewel Story 


Stanley Waterloo, Associate Editor of Woman’s World and 
Author ‘The Story of Ab." 

Emily Calvin-Blake, Writer. 

Della Carson, $10,000.00 Prize Beauty. 

Henry M. Hyde, Editor ‘Technical World. 

Gen. Chas. King, Author “The Colonel’ s Daughter.” 

Cyrus Townsend Brady, Author “Richard the Brazen, 
and "The Ring and The Man,” now running in the 
Associated Sunday Magazine Supplements. 

Will Payne, Author “The Story of Eva,” 
Dreamer," etc. 

Margaret E. Sangster, Author “The Joyful Life," etc. 

Rosetta, Famous Writer Essayist on Social Subjects. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, former Vice-President of the U. S. 

S. E. Kiser, Writer. 

W m. A. Evans, Com. Health, City of Chicago. 

Harry Von Tilzer, Composer of “Down Where the Wurtz. 
burger Flows," “In the Sweet Bye and Bye." 

John Kendrick Bangs, Writer and Poet. 

Elsie Janis, Actress. 

Frank L. Stanton, The Sweet Singer of the South. 

Wilber D. Nesbit, Author “The Gentleman Ragman.” 

Frank Pixley, Dramatist, Author of "King Dodo," etc 

Maud Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers of America. 

George B. Forrest, Editor Woman's World. 

All of these famous Authors, Actors, Poets, Editors, 
Composers, Celebrities, Cause workers and public officials 
are contributors to this one issue of the WOMAN'S 
WORLD--the Star Anniversary Issue. 


“Jerry the 


FEATURES 


“White Slave Trade of Today," by Edwin W. Sims, United States District Attorney in Chicago. 
An account of the White Slave traffic of today by the official who has already | obtained the conviction of many hundreds of 


the miserable creatures engaged in this ` "business, " 


to a national and international system." 


and who, Mr. Sims says, 
Do you know that “White Slave" Trappers search the city and country towns for 


"have reduced the art of ruining young girls 


their victims? Mr. Sims’ words of warning and the facts he presents should be read by every mother and father in America. 
Mr. Sims was the government prosecuting attorney in the famous $29,000,000 Standard Oil Case. 


“The Kingbirds," Stanley Waterloo's latest story and a 
charming bit of fiction. 


“A Tear Vase," by Elia W. Peattie, a beautiful little sketch 
in story form. 


“The Phantom Cab," a vivid and very cleverly conceived 
story by Elliott Flower, perhaps the only author who ever en- 
joyed the distinction of having twelve separate short stories 
printed in the Century Magazine in one year. 


“For the Heart is Ever Young," by Emily Calvin Blake, a 
story about love that will fill your heart with more sweetness. 


*On Watch," a poem by John Kendrick Bangs—the famous 
poet-humorist. 


“Cupid Well Disguised,” 


juvenation of Aunt Mary.” 


AN INVITATION 


by Anne Warner, author of “Re- 


dressing and mailing machines. The two Million copies monthly are handled entirely by machinery—the latest. 


Chicago at 46-48 West Monroe Street and 120-122--124 Clinton Street. 


“The Stories That Mother Told Me," by Harry Von 
Tilzer, new song with words and music complete by the composer 
of such big musical hits as “Taffy,” “All Aboard for Dream- 
land,” etc. 

“Marvels of Modern Mechanics and Science," by Henry 
M. Hyde, Editor of the Technical World Magazine and an 
author of wide reputation. 

“The Warp and Woof of Romance," by Margaret E. 
Sangster, the most celebrated writer about affairs of the home 
on this Continent. 

“The Love Potion,” by Edwin Balmer, the author of the 
brilliant “Wireless” stories which appeared in Tur SATURDAY 
EvEewiNG Post. Mr. Balmer appeared upon the literary horizon 
as a result of the first Collier’s Prize Story Contest. 

“My Ideas of Heroines,’’ by Will Payne, the eminent writer. 


Woman's World is printed in four colors with separate cover, folded and assembled complete on one press at a speed of 200,000 
copies per day. The papers are then carried by automatic carrier to one rotary trimmer, then by carrier to combination automatic ad- 


Everybody is invited to call and see this plant, located in 


Mapd Radford Warren - 
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an’s World on Introductory Offer | 


FEATURES EVER PUBLISHED IN ONE ISSUE OF A MAGAZINE 


“The Sins of Society," by Mr. Joseph Medill Patterson, 
author of *A Little Brother of the Rich," the greatest book 
sensation of the year. Mr. Patterson is an insider, and this 
article is a startling exposure of the follies and sins of the fash- 
ionable rich. 


*Homes and Near Homes in the Far North," by Rex 
Beach. Mr. Beach is the author of *The Barrier," a book which 
established a sales record of 50,000 copies in six weeks, in a 
panic year. He also wrote “The Spoilers,” which has an im- 
mense sales record. This sketch-story in the Woman’s World 
abounds with the rapid, moving-picture style of description, the 
surprising touches of nature, the soul-stirring pathos so charac- 
teristic of Mr. Beach’s work. His serial stories for magazines 
bring him $10,000.00. 

*Why Girls Go Astray," by Edwin W. Sims—a second 
“White Slave” article strictly from the viewpoint of the lawyer, 
who finds himself called upon, as an officer of the law, to deal 
with this delicate and difficult subject. In this article Mr. Sims 
states he has received many letters from fathers and mothers since 
he commenced writing for the Woman's World whose fears and 
suspicions *were aroused by the warning that the girl who left 
her home in the country, gone up to the city and does not come 
home to visit, needs to be looked up." These cases have been 
investigated and some of the results are published in his article 
*Why Girls Go Astray." 

«Wolves That Prey on Women," by Jane Addams of the 
Hull House, Chicago. Miss Addams is regarded by millions of 
thoughtful people as the foremost woman of America and is 
noted the world over for her untiring work for humanity. Every 
reader of this advertisement should read this warning article 
j in the Star Anniversary issue of the Woman’s World by Miss 

Addams. 

“The Stage Struck Girl,” by Elsie Janis, the youngest 
Actress on the American stage. 

«A Word About Wayward Girls," by Mrs. Ophelia L. 
Amigh, Superintendent Illinois State Training School for Girls. 
“The girl who has once gone wrong will never go right; there’s 
no use trying to bring her back into the straight and narrow 
path again.” Mrs. Amigh writes that this is what the world 
says. She proves that it is not the case. 


“The Most Interesting Thing in the World,” a fascinating 
symposium by George Ade, George Barr McCutcheon, Forrest 
Crissey and William Hodge. 

“Love Making in Foreign Lands," by Frank L. Pixley, 
author of “The Burgomaster,” etc. 


«A Medicinal Christmas," by Harriet Prescott Spofford, an 
author of whom it is said “she never wrote anything but what 
was good." A story of a girl's love, struggles and success. 

“The Autophobia Scourge,” an interesting treatise deal- 
ing with the subject of automobiles and mortgages, by George 
B. Forrest, Editor of the Woman’s World. 


George Ade 


Roswell Field 


“The Star Anniversary issue of the Woman's World is indeed a Star number.’’ 
—Washington Post. 

“We have never examined a magazine that contained so many great and well- 
known names and so many striking articles as the Anniversary issue of the Woman's 
World.'"—Omaha News. 

“The revelations made by United States District Attorney Sims in the Woman's 
World should be given as wide a currency as possible.'—Chicago Tribune. 

“The Woman's World is a great magazine. Their Star issue contains an unpar- 
alleled array of literary talent and strong features."—St. Paul News. 

“The Woman's World has issued a Star Anniversary issue which contains con- 
tributions by some forty 'Stars' in different walks of life."— Chicago Journal. 

“We desire to ask permission to publish the article entitled ‘The White Slave 
Trade of Today.’ We desire to extend to you our personal thanks for the publica- 
tion of this fearless article.'"—The Rocky Mountain Rescue Home, Denver. 


Elsie Janis 


Every issue of the Woman’s World during 1909 will be noteworthy. Space will 
permit only a few references to what will be published in the next few issues: 
“The Glooming Ghost," a new two-part serial, by Geo. Barr McCutcheon. You 
will not be able to read any new short stories by Mr. McCutcheon unless you 
Three new short stories by Cyrus Townsend Brady; 


Gen. Charles King 


y read the Woman's World. 
two new short stories by Rex Beach. New musical hits by Abe Holzman, author 
i of “Smoky Mokes,” “Uncle Sammy,” etc., Felie F. Feist and Joel P. Corin, 


authors of “‘Aren’t You the Girl I Met at Sherry's," Mabel McKinley and others. 


*Does the Modern Comic Opera Educate?" by Geo. M. Cohan. 
“The Romance of the Cave Man," six couplets related short stories by Stanley Water- 


loo, author of “The Story of Ab." “New Arkansas Traveler Stories,” each com- 
plete in itself, by Opie Read, the originator of the Arkansas travelers. ‘‘A Maid of 
Millions," by One. How a girl who has unlimited money spends her life, what she 
does from the time she awakens in the morning until she sleeps at night. How she 


Introductory Offer 


Star Anniversary issue, 


subscription to this great national magazine. 


scribers Dai 
must send 2 
cost of postage. 


Jane Addams from publication office in a separate wrapper. 


PRESS COMMENTS 


ABOUT FUTURE ISSUES 


Free Offer—In order to introduce the Woman's 
World to our readers and to demonstrate that it is 
an unparalleled magazine for the low price asked, we will send our remarkable 
containing stories, songs, poems, articles and essays by 
all the writers and contributors referred to in this advertisement, free and 
postpaid at once to all who will send us now only 25 cents for a year's 
Use the coupon. 
in the city of Chicago, Canada and foreign countries 
cents additional (fifty cents in alD, to cover extra 


WOMAN'S WORLD, 46-48 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
etd M iced Rip imi tt ——————— 
NOTICE to ADVERTISERS and SUBSCRIBERS 


Woman's World is not sold on news stands. Each of the two million copies sent direct 


“The Old Homes and the New," by the Hon. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, former Vice President of the United States. A com- 
parison of the modern home life with that of fifty years ago. 

“Binding Up the Broken Hearted,” by Maud  Ballington 
Booth of the Volunteers of America. An original article telling 
some interesting facts and experiences of her work among the 
men and women in penitentiaries. 

“The Identity of Mary," by Maude Radford Warren. 'The 
*Mary" of this charming story worked in a department store 
and life wasn't exactly a path of roses unless she used her imag- 
ination. This she did—perhaps once too often—but read the 
story and see how it worked. 

“The Woman of It," by Opie Read, probably the most 
popular and certainly one of the most delightful of American 
story tellers, who has the rare faculty of blending delicious 
humor with fascinating romance. 

“How Chico Saved $6,000," by Roswell Field, of whom 
the critics say “He writes English as pure and charming as 
Hawthorne’s.” He is a brother of the late Eugene Field, the 
famous “Poet of the Children.” 

“Should Girls be Permitted to Marry Old Men,” by Rosetta. 

"How to Manage a Wife," by Rosetta. 

"How to Manage a Man," by Rosetta. 


“What Type of a Man Does a Woman Want?" byRosetta. 


Joseph Medill Patterson 


“The Christian Science Faith," by Mrs. Clara Louise 
Burnham. 
“The Sins of His Fathers," by Cyrus Townsend Brady, Delia Girdi 


author of “A Little Traitor to the South,” “Richard the Brazen,” 
etc. A powerful story dealing with “The Sins of the Fathers 
visited unto the third and fourth generation.” 


“The Belles of the Barbers’ Ball," a new and heretofore 
unpublished song, words and music complete, by George M. 
Cohan, author of “Yankee Doodle Boy,” “So Long, Mary,” “Give 
My Regards to Broadway,” etc. 


"Dirty Air is Death," by Dr. William Evans, Commissioner 
of Health of the City of Chicago. Dr. Evans is regarded as 
one of the most eminent of physicians in all matters relating 
to “home health.” 

“Je and Little Willie," by S. E. Kiser, author, poet and 
humorist of the Curcaco REconp-Hrnar». 


“When She's Away," a poem by Frank L. Stanton, sweet 
singer of the Southland. 

“The Songs We Sing at Twilight,” a poem by Wilber D. 
Nesbit, whose reputation as a poet and humorist is known to 
the whole reading public of America. 


“Time’s Defeat" and “The Em D 
Wheeler Wilcox. pty Bowl, 


q All of these features appear in the Star Anniversary issue 
of the Woman's World, which is offered free to acquaint new 
readers with the exceptional merit of this publication. 


$10,000 Prize Beauty 


Opie Read 


by Ella 


“We thank you for the Woman's World. The articles by Mr. Sims must do 
great good.’’—The Illinois Vigilance Ass'n, Chicago. 

“Hon. Edwin W. Sims, Joseph Medill Patterson, Cyrus Townsend Brady, Geo. 
Ade, Maud Ballington Booth, and forty other well-known people all contribute to 
one issue of a Chicago Magazine in celebration of its Twenty-fifth Anniversary. 
The Woman's World is to be congratulated.''—St. Joseph Star. 

“One issue of a Magazine containing contributions from forty different people, 
every one with whom the average reader is familiar, is an unusual occurrence. The 
Star Anniversary number of the Woman's World has this honor.'— Washington Times. 

*More good reading by well-known men and women is to be found in the Star 
issue (one number) of the Woman's World, Chicago, than is to be found in many 
high-priced magazines for a year.’’—Minneapolis News. 


lives in luxury almost beyond the dreams of most people. 
Hon. Edwin W. Sims. ‘‘What Is Sweeter than Irish Music," a new song by 
Chauncey Olcott, Irish star and author of ‘“‘Day Dreams,” etc. Six mystery 
stories by Jacques Futrelle, author of ‘‘The Thinking Machine," etc. Three-part 
serial by Roy Norton, author of '"The Vanishing Fleet," etc. 


“Education by Machine » by Robert B. Armstrong, fo sec A T 
States Treasury.  '"The Story of pg Eh Life," by Maude “Radford. Warren geom i xw 
stories, “The Phantom Wolf" and ''From the Neck of the River Thing," by the f. siia CU 
cago boy author, Dwight Mitchell Wiley. f + ortan 34. 

Woman’s World is edited by Forrest Crissey, Stanley Waterlo 1 y ,, 
printed and illustrated, with cover in colors by famous artists. Tae cH MK “ce - 
edited on Embroidery, Novel Home Entertainments, Poultry, Garden, Beauty Cultu TM 
Children, Kitchen, Home Council, Dressmaking, with illustrations in colors, ar 3 
Prof. Puzzler with over 10,000 cash and book prizes monthly. Woman's World is i 
the greatest reading value today. Read the following free offer. p 


“One Path to Ruin,” by 


Clara Louise Burnham 


boy 


962 


COUPON 


Woman’s World 


46-48 W. Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


Enclosed find 25 cents for 
WOMAN’S WORLD one year. Send 
me extra and in addition at once your Star 
Anniversary issue, containing all of the features 
and contributions you advertise. 


Sub- 


Page 26 UNCLE REMUS’S THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 


BEST AND MOST ENDURING VALENTINES|A BOUT > 


Time was when the publishers, ex- 
hausted by their violent holiday efforts, 
took a rest in January. But nowadays 


there is no rest for the weary publisher 
or empty interval for the eager reader 
of new novels. In fact, some of our 
clever purveyors of popular fiction seem 
to have found it wise to hold over until 
after Christmas some particularly lus- 
cious plum of good reading. Two of the 


ILLUSTRATIONS ee f RITES j notable serials of 1908 I see announced 
A1 7 4 j 
S * . * . 
b for publication as the curtain rings up 


[on 1909: Septimus, containing one of 
Mr. William J. Locke's most whimsical 
and most lovable characterizations; and 
The Fashionable Adventures of Joshua 


Craig, with which Mr. David Graham 
Phillips has been delighting the readers 
of The Saturday Evening Post over a 


Dalenti 


FIFTY-FOUR FORTY OR FIGHT. If 
your memory of Tyler’s administration is 
fresh, you will recall that this phrase, so 
ringing and so alliterative, was the slogan 
of the jingos in the Oregon boundary dis- 
pute with England. It is the inside his- 
tory of this dispute, together with all the 
diplomatic intrigue connected with the 
annexation of Texas, that the author of 
this new story has turned to splendid ro- 
mantic advantage. 

From the first paragraph the reader 
feels the proportions of a big novel. The 
historic figure of Calhoun, powerful and 
fiery, is in that paragraph.—Calhoun who 
“talks in states” and wears the tragic 
lustre of great achievement wrought with 
the very hand of Death upon him. His 
strange person and giant character, de- 
scribed here more vividly than I have 
ever found them in formal history or 
biography, makes plain at once that this 
is no confined canvas. The style is vigor- 
ous, the treatment bold. Forgotten his- 
tory is revived and painted afresh in 


SOF SUMMER romantic reconstruction of the social ca- 
SUD MAC —— — reer of Senator Beveridge. 
R ey But the real sensation sprung upon us 
UNA irg À | : : 
VA AY Bo is a book bearing the curious title of 


-- 
Aw te 
Ld 


; The handsomest and most popular presentation books of recent years in valentine glowing colors, and the reader has always 
e - “To Mv Val . » the deliciously flattering feeling of being 
dress. Each book beribboned; and banded “To My Valentine. let tn haling Win sie ind ma A Ie 
And each book handsomely boxed. tator of the secret movements of world- 

diplomacy. 

e 

A Book of Sweethearts Home Again With Me Moreover, FIFTY-FOUR FORTY OR 
: } $ FIGHT is a novel of manners as well as 
The most gorgeous of gift books. Pictures by leading | By JAM ES WHITCOMB RILEY of history. The flavor of the times (and 
| American artists. $2.50. 44 pictures in color by Howard Chandler Christy. $2.00 | thoy are easily our most peas 
| times) is full and rich in little things as 
By Harold MacGrath By Henry Wallace Phillips Be Iba Hop in large; one smiles at Calhoun and Polk 
The Mascot of 4 formally bidding their adieux to each 
THE ENCHANTED HAT Sweet Briar Gulch THE RIGHT MAN other just after a hot personal quarrel. 


| . Ww; e Be The background is lively and faithful: 
| Tg rete... S190. Pictures in color by Cootes. $1.50. FICHES BK palet PY, UMAR aga La the small country of only twenty-eight 


states, yet already  characteristically 


RILE Y The Famous Christy-Riley Book RILEY American; the half-built capital city with 
LOVE LYRICS AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE SONGS OF SUMMER its medley of new business blocks, old 


; : : ; colonial residences and high politics; the 
By James Whitcomb Riley By James Whitcomb Riley. With nineteen pic- By James Whitcomb Riley dreams of wealth in far Oregon and the 
Pictures by W. B. Dyer. $1.25. tures in color by Howard Chandler Christy. $2. Pictures by Will Vawter. $1.25. 


feverish excitement over Texas; English 
jealousy and amazement at our auda- 

Love Songs Hiawatha A Dream 

Old and New With sixty drawings by Harrison of Fair Women 


cious plan for enlarging our borders; the 
Colored pictures by Underwood. $3. Fisher. $3. 22 pictures by Harrison Fisher. $3. 


difficulties of transportation, the wonder- 
ful journey across the plains in wagon 

FOR CHILDREN 
Riley Child Verse The Runaway Boy 


trains—this is all worked into the story 
with a fresh sense of appreciation and 

By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
Pictures in color by Ethel Franklin Betts, $1.25. Pictures in color by Ethel Franklin Betts, $1.25. 


a style brilliantly graphic. And never 
Each sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Pususnrns, Indianapolis 


for it is permeated with a rich and 
abounding humor, and the story drives 
restlessly forward with a plot magnifi- 
cently impetuous. 

It is on the human side that FIFTY- 
FOUR FORTY OR FIGHT most mark- 
edly excels. Mr. Hough’s characters are — 
so truly men and women in all the situa- 
tions in which he presents them that we 
have, as it were, the unmasking of a per- 
{sonal as well as a political crisis. 


T ed 


— 


BOOKS 


Calhoun 


(and no such stunning piece of historical 


More interesting even than 
portraiture has been done in our time) is 
the remarkable and captivating baroness 
who is the heart and center of the moving 
narrative. She Pas about her at once the 
fascination of Europe and the romance 
of America. In her are mingled with 
compelling truth the traits of the good 
The conflict be- 


tween the Old World and the New is not 


woman and of the bad. 


only controlled by the almost magic in- 
fluence which she wields but is mirrored 
in the struggle which goes on in her own 
proud, ardent, daring soul. 

From the moment of her entrance she 
has us at her feet—literally, in a sense; 
for in the toe of her dainty white satin 
slipper lies contealed an ambassador's 
note, the finding of which may change the 
fate of Texas and disturb the peace of 
Europe. She is the intriguante raised to 
the ath power, trailing her silken skirt 
over the maps of the nations, and keeping 
five splendid homes in different capitals 
of the world which she visits on. errands 
of diplomatic manipulation. 
character 
pique the reader's curiosity like the Bar- 
oness Helena von Ritz. About her is the 
aroma of fascination and personality, of 


Seldom in fiction does a 


love and power, or ceremony and candles, 
It attaches to 
her origin, to her purposes, to her wit, 
to the domination which she wields over 


but above all of mystery. 


great men and small, to the sumptuous 
setting in which she places the jewel of 
her beauty. 

Against her, in the duel of the nations 
and the duel of the sexes, is a very beau 
ideal of a hero, Nicholas Trist, secretary 
to Calhoun. The name is historic but the 
figure is built up without reference to 
the special limitations of fact. While 
careful not to violate history, Mr. Hough 
gives it new life, new meaning, fills it 
with color and movement, and, as in the 
character of 
dramatic by 
imagination. 


Nicholas Trist, makes it 
the creative power of his 


Trist is a Kentuckian,—something new, 
strange and barbarous in the eyes of the 
luxurious and cultivated Baroness. An 
admirable contrast! He is, indeed, rough 
only by contrast. He has capacity for 
dandyism. What a picture this is of 
him: “Now in my light strapped trou- 
sers and my long blue coat and my deep 
embroidered waistcoat and my high stock, 
my shining boots and my tall beaver, I 
made my way on my well-groomed horse 
up to the gates of old Elmhurst!” 

This native American, with his straight- 
forward glance and his straightforward 
logic, comes to represent to the Baroness 
the personification of democratic ideals. 
Women are apt to prefer ideals when 
Under the influence 
of Trist, whose path by strange coinci- 


they are personified. 


dence crosses hers first in Washington, 
again in Montreal and yet again in 
Oregon, love of the man and love of 
the land spring up simultaneously in her 
heart and gradually grow into a flaming 
passion, Great is the service which she 
is enabled to do them both,—great and 
extraordinary. The national and the per- 
sonal interests are knit together with 
the most cunning art, and, each depend- 
ing on the other, the successive scenes 
acquire at once the intensity which can 
come only from strength of personal 
feeling and the impressiveness which be- 
longs to larger issues and a people's 
hopes. 

It is almost gratuitious to add that 
FIFTY-FOUR FORTY OR FIGHT 
possesses many of the characteristics ex- 
pected of “the great American novel”. 
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54-40 ~ Ee 


OR FIGHT 


Women have made the maps of 
the world. Read how our own wide 
bounds were marked and won by a 
woman's daring in “54-40, or Fight,” 
the great American novel, 


By EMERSON HOUGH 
Author of “The Mississippi Bubble." 


A big, glowing, glorious, passion- 
ate romance of a woman who shaped 
the destinies of America. 


The book is dedicated to President 


Roosevelt. 


' Pictures by A. I. KELLER 
° $1.50 Postpaid 


of a Thousand 


original than that 
the most cheerful 


love affairs, you 


{$1.50 Postpaid ' 


THE 
SILVER 
BUTTERFLY 


*An ingenious mystery evolved in a 
lively manner. '' —New York.Sun. C t 

“A well written story, with a fresh plot | The 
and a new idea, and a fascinating heroine.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

“The book is itself a sort of novelistic 
butterfly—light, quick-moving, brilliantly 
tinted, attractive.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 


Six Pictures by H. C. CHRISTY. $1.50 
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By Harold Mac Grath 


7 : 
on rrt jg MANN 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Author of ‘The House of a Thousand 
Candles,” etc. 


"By all odds the best book Meredith 
Nicholson has given us since "The House 


Pittsburg Dispatch. 


in a month of Sundays." 


"If you want mystery and tantalizing 


Mary Roberts Rinehart's 
Famous Mystery Story 


THE CIRCULAR 
STAIRCASE 


“To readers who care for a really good mystery story, 
cular Staircase,’ by Mary Roberts 


extraordinary 
plot about which the incidents are woven is ingenious.’’- 
York Sun. 

"As bracing as a gale 
lating effect which ‘The Circular Staircase’ has upon the mind.’ 


This new book in the manner of 
greeted with warmest 
@anner peculiar to the facile pen of the author of , The Lure of the Mask." 


A new long novel by Harold MacGrath—Every line of it MacGrathian—his unsurpassed 
humor, his inscrutable plots, his racy dialogue, all veined with the genius that made ‘‘The 
Man on the 


Pictures by FISHER and ANDERSON. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Pusuisuers, Indianapolis 
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By H. C. BAILEY 


COLONEL 
GREATHEART 


will 
Nobody writes romantic stories that have 


Candles,’ ” The 


“It is even more 


says 


great success—is quite 
thing that has happened 


** ‘Colonel . Greatheart’ abundantly entertain 
the reader. 
sharper surprises of incident and humor than those 
that Mr. The reader who esteems a 
stirring and amusing tale should not miss this one. 
Mr. Lester Ralph has supplied some remarkably good 


illustrations.'"—N. Y. Sun. 


Bailey tells. 


may rest content with 


"The Little Brown Jug at Kildare.' "— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Pictures by J. M. FLAGG 


Pictures by LESTER RALPH 
$1.50. Postpaid 


"The Cir- 
Rinehart, can be recommended 
reservation. The story is put together skilfully.and artistically. 
incidents follow each other naturally. The 
New 


of salt sea air—that is the stimu- 


Pictures jiby LESTER RALPH 
$1.50 Postpaid 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 


THE ENCHANTED HAT 


Uniform with “The Best Man". 


“Hearts and Masks" and “The Best Man” will be 


acclaim. Plot of purely MacGrathian type created in the charming 


Pictures by WILL GREFE. 


THE LURE OF THE MASK 


$1.50 Postpaid 


Box” and ''Half a Rogue" leaders in fiction. 
‘MacGrath has written nothing more entertaining.”’—Chicago Post. 


$1.50 Postpaid 


nature —8 supe... 
and duotone plates of veg- 
etables and flowers. It is a 
mine of information of everything 
that is worth while in gardening 
either for pleasure or for profit, 
and embodies the results of sixty 
years’ experience in seed growing. 
As a book of reference alone it is 
invaluable. 

To give this catalog the largest 
possible distribution, we make the 
following liberal offer: 


Every 
Empty Envelope 


COUNTS AS CASH 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen and who encloses 
Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail the 
catalog and also send free of charge 


Our Famous 50c. ‘‘Henderson’’ 
Collection of Seeds 


containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; 
Giant Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, 
Mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce; Freedom 
Tomato and Henderson's Blood Turnip Beet in a cou- 
pon envelope, which when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- 
ing to $1.00 and upward. 


Henderson’s Seeds 


Tested Seeds 
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35 &37 CORTLANDT ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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ddle, the 
10t know. 
it or al- 
Here you are: 


zone, 
un has shone 
the truth were known); 
ors, and I freely own 
; I'm alone. 
nd mhen it is grown, 
vhen shaped like a cone, 
d when it has flown, 
mill lie there prone. 
mn on il, 
' on it, 
you wont have to groan 


ae Dremus, and respectfully 


-oc who are not in it. 


The Fussy M. D. 


Verse and Picture by R. J. DEAN 


A fussy old Doctor 
Said: “Stick out your tongue, sir! 
As far as you possibly can!” 
At this brutal command 
The Zotwots, with a spland, 
Dosed this quaking pill man 
With the cures he had brong, 
And examined his tongue, 
Also plastered his back, as he ran. 
P. S. 
Now, the Jay-fowl never does 
forget . 
The things the Zotwots do, 
For the Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ 
pet, 


And the Zotwots know it, too! 


Children--Have 


Chronicles of the Zotwots 


The northwest wind came out 
yesterday without any overcoat on, 
and the result is, we have to sit on ' 
the stove to keep warm. Mama is 
too heavy for the stove in her room, 

so she has to sit on the hall-stove. She 
biled a right smart while to-day. You'll see by the 
way I’m writing that there’s nothing to write about, 
and hardly that. 

West End beef is not affected by the weather. 
It’s as hard to chew when it’s hot as it is when 
it’s cold. 

Mr. Will Wilson is very low. 


go to Florida. 


He is too ill to 


Charles went to church with Essie to-day. 
But why go on at this rate? There is nothing 
to write about, and why not admit it? 

Your loving 


DADDY. 


Children everywhere—where there is a spare 
bit of land—are becoming more and more interested 
in gardening. Girls and boys are learning to raise 
flowers and vegetables for the amusement and profit 
the work affords, and there is nothing healthier or 
more productive of real enjoyment than working in 


a little garden. Now, we wish all the readers of the 
Children’s Department to take an interest in garden- 
ing, and those who raise flowers and vegetables should 
ibe able to write interesting letters concerning the 


work. Let us hear from all the little folks who have 
made, or are making, gardens. The writers of the 
five best letters or gardening will be awarded prizes. 
Send in your letter to-day! We hope to print the 
winning letters in our March number, or, at the very 
latest, in the April issue. 

If you don’t have a garden of your own, tell 
about your father’s garden, or your mother’s, and 
about what vegetables and flowers you like best, and 
are most successful in raising. 


4 Eu who plant our seed 

ar re oft good crops, beca: 

the seed we sellis thoroughly ^ Sud 
warranted to be fresh, pure and reliable. 


er 
cash discounts are off. oe 


, „New SEED BOOK—FREE 


Our packages of vegetable seeds are 
year Special one room 


T any -— writes for 
terested in plan o> 
should haveacopy. 
J. J. H, GREGORY & SON 
Marblehead, Mass, 


onder 


Strawberries, 4 months from Seed. wen 
will fruit in 4months 


ring variety 

producing fruit contin: 

ually, and over half 

int of berries have 

n picked from one 

lant as late as Octo- 

jer. Seedsownin the 

house in winter will 

S begin to fruitearlyand 

o Z IER TEC bear all summer; it 

2 E will even fruit in pots 

inthe house, Perfectly hardy anywhere. 

nar" To introduce this wonderful Straw we will 

send for 10c, one packet of the seed, a 10 ct. Due Bill, 

good for 10 cts. worth of any seed you want, also our 

1909 Catalogue, which contains many colored plate 

pages Novelties and curiosities from all parts of the 
orld you cannot obtain elsewhere, Send to-day. 
Mills Seed House, Box 60 Rose, Hill, Ns Y. 

If you mention this 2 r and enclose 10c. silver 
we will send Free Seed of a new flower from Japa 


Ferry’s are best because every year 
the retailer gets a new supply, freshly 
tested and putup. You run no risk of 
poorly kept orremnant stocks. We take 
the pains; youget theresults. Buy of the 
best equipped and most expert seed grow- 
ersin America. Itis to our advantage to 

satisfy you. We will. For sale every- 
where. Our 1909 Seed Annual 
Write to 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Y2CENTS 


This Gigantic Tomato 
Here is the king of all Tomatoes, largest 
and most productive, fruits often weigh- 
ing 3 to51bs., each, and 100 to 1501 bs. have 
been grown on one plant, very smooth, 
few seeds, solid all through, ripens early 
being a handsome red color. A few 
plants will produce more Tomatoes than 
any family can use. 


LJ 
Our Special Offer 
3 We want every pv who uses seeds to 
Ka- Bee Our 1909 Seed Book and try this Gigan- 
f =f tic Tomato and wewill senda sample 
packet fortrial, with Seed Book for 
only 2cts. This book is full of new 
vegetables, Fruits and Flowers 
at 3c. a packet and up- 
wards direct from our 
Farms, Save 44 by 
buying your Seedsfrom 
us. 


Fairview Seed Farms; 
Lock Box122, 
Syracuse, = N, Y. 


DINGEE. Awe 


" Years 


the. 
Sold on their own roots and 


ha) 
warranted to grow and bloom. Roses 


Plants mailed to any point in the 
U. 8. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

Sixty Years Among the Roses" is the most 
valuable Rose book published, Written from our 
60 years’ experience as the leading rose growers, De- 
Scribes over 600 distinct kinds, tells you the best roses for 
your locality and how to make them grow and bloom, 116 
Pages. Illustrated from photographs. Flower and vegetable 
seeds a specialty. Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for this 
great guide to rose culture. With it we send a due bill good 
for 20c on the first order for $1.00. Write to-day; only a lim- 
ited edition. Send for free information regarding our Great 
Special Offers. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 27, West 
Grove, Pn, The Leading Rose Growers of America. Es- 
tablished 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 


SEEDS GIVEN AWAY 


Weare giving away seeds of these 10 Kinds as 
Free Samples for trial to introduce among new 
customers, totest our seeds,which will produce bushels 
of Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers worth many dollars. 
1 pkg. Mammoth Blackberry,Big Kind; grows from seed. 
1 pkg. Beets Scarlet Globe; grows beets ina few weeks. 
1 pkg. Cabbage, Early June; forms good heads in June. 
1 pkg. Garden Lemon, fruits color and size of lemons. 
1 pkg. Radish, New Lightning, Scarlet; quickest grower. 
1 pkg. Tomato, Early July; ripens by July 4th in North. 
1 pkg. Giant Field Corn, Biggest in the World; 14 ft. 
1 pkg. Baby Pop Corn, Smallest, 1 ft. high, perfect ears. 
Ipkg. German Soup Beans, New from Germany, 
1 pkg. Sweet Peas, 80 Named Kinds in a Mixture, 

hese 10 Sample Lots growing in your garden, 
be g delight to show and surprise your neighbors, 
and we will mail all 10 pkgs in a Coupon Envelope 
for 6c. postage and packing, and this Coupon Envelope 
when emptied will be accepted as 10c. payment on 
anything in our catalogue. PN 

1909 Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, Fruits, Novels, 
with 10 Colored Plates,mailed freewith everySamplelot. 
F. B. MILLS CO. Seedsmen, Box 600, Washington, lowa. 
ME cards in all conspicuous places and distribute 

small advertising matter. Commission or 
salary $83 per month and expenses $4 per day. Steady work 


the year round; entirely : ence uired, 
Write for partículas y new plan; no experience req 


iuevery locality in the 
United States to adver- 


WANTED 
0 our goods, tack uv» show 
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Making Maple Syrup 
Clarendon, Vt.—Dear Friends: I 
enjoy reading your letters so much 
that I want to tell you about my 
home, far away among the Green 


Mountains. I wish that you might all 
have seen the foliage here after the 
first touch of frost. First the wood- 
bine turned crimson, and the sumachs 
scarlet, then the maple saplings began 
to turn to all the shades of red and 
yellow that you can imagine. Last of 
all, the big trees changed color, and 
the sugar maples looked like huge 
bouquets. The leaves have nearly all 
fallen now, and I like to walk under 
the bare trees: it is such fun to hear 
the dry leaves rustle. Before the 
maples leave out again in the spring 
the sugar season will come. I won- 
der if any of you ever saw a sugar 
house, such as we have in our sugar 
orchards? Tney are rudely-built, one- 
room cabins, with enormous brick 
arches where they make the fire. After 
the trees are tapped, big tin buckets 
are hung under the spouts, and when 
they are full, the sap is poured into 
barrels. 'Then it is taken to the sugar 
house and poured into the great evap- 
orator, where it boils furiously until 
at last it passes down into the 
farthest pan, where it becomes a de- 
licious, pale amber syrup. If sugar 
is wanted, the syrup is usually taken 
to the farm-house, where it is boiled 
down over the kitchen fire. I like 
both maple syrup and sugar, but the 
way I like it best is when it is boiled 
just hard enough to wax on snow. 
Wouldn't I like to give every one of 
you a good big taste of that kind! 
We have many lovely wild flowers 
here—trailing arbutus, petunias, ane- 
mones, violets, bloodroot, columbines, 
buttercups, daisies, goldenrod, gen- 
tians, and so many more that it would 
take a whole page to tell you all of 
them. I love to gather flowers, espe- 
cially in the spring. There is a lovely 
gorge near us, called Clarendon 
Gorge. The river comes down over 
the rocks wildly in the spring, when 
the water is high, but more slowly in 
the late summer, when it is usually a 
very slender stream. The other day 
our cat caught a little yellow bird, but 
I saw her in time to rescue it. The 
poor little bird was so frightened 
that it lay quite helpless in my hand, 
as if it had fainted. I put it in an 
empty bluebird's nest in the orchard, 
and by-and-by it flew away. My, 
but I was glad! We have many song 
birds here, but they have nearly all 
gone South now. I wonder how many 
of the birds that have sung to me this 
summer will sing to you this winter? 
I wish that all of them would. Your 
friend, Mary SMITH, 


Looked Into Three States 


Ocala, Fla.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little Florida girl. I enjoy 
the letters from the children, and I 
want to tell you about my vacation 
in Rabun Gap, Ga. last summer. 
We boarded at a big roomy house at 
the foot of two mountains overlook- 
ing the Tennessee Valley. It is a 
beautiful location, and we guests 
named it *Valley View". It is 2,500 
feet above sea level, and we rode 
seven miles into North Carolina. 
There was an old gentleman there 
who had fought in the Indian War. 
We had beautiful grass and shade, 
and the finest black shepherd dog to 
play hide-and-seek with. A branch 
ran through the back yard with ferns 
on its banks. There was a cold rock 
spring by the spring-house, and lots 
of apples, plums and grapes. We 
went bathing in the Little "Tennessee 
River and Black’s Creek. We saw 
them thresh rye, and went to the 
old water mill to see them grind ihe 
grain. It was a beautiful sight. We 
spent one day at Eastavale Falls. 
They are beautiful When we reached 
the top we saw into three states. We 
built a fire and cooked our dinner. 
We spent half a day at Tallulah 
Falls. It is almost as pretty as Ni- 


Mothers Be Cautious. 

In selecting a food for the baby 
don't experiment. Baby can't stand 
much experimenting. Borden's Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is acted upon 
by the infant stomach substantially 
the same s mother's milk. For 50 
vears it has made glad mothers and 
started thousands of babies on life's 


ROYAL R. CO., London, Ont., Canada | journey with health and happiness. 


Letters from the Children 


agara Falls, they say. We bought 
some fine views, and oh! the postals 
we did send last summer! We rode 
the donkeys often, but I liked best 
to ride old Maud one and a quarter 
miles to get the mail It was fun 
milking the cows, and how we did en- 
joy going to the depot in the big 
wagon for the guests! We went up 
on Granite Mountain and into Cas- 
tles Den, where a man hid during 
the war. We gathered tiger lilies 
and so many different kinds of flow- 
ers on our walks. We had all the 
fresh milk and buttermilk we could 
drink. We went down to Gainesville 
for a week, and spent a day at Chat- 
tahoochee Park, which is on the Chat- 
tahoochee River. We went through 
Brenau College. I would like to be 
educated there. We spent more than 
three months in the mountains. We 
went to two cane-grindings, ate a lot 
of persimmons, and gathered chin- 
quapins and chestnuts to bring home. 
We got crab-apples and maypops, 
and made such nice jelly out of them. 
It was down to 32 degrees above 
zero, and we had two heavy white 
frosts. We went out early and wrote 
out names in the frost. One time we 
found an apple blossom as we went. 


We had to ce -e home to go to school, | 


and leave the beautiful woods. Here 
our trees are all green yet. We will 
never forget those beautiful hills and 
mountains. Some of our friends 
there read Uncte Remus’s—THE 
Home Macazıxe, so I hope mine will 
be a prize letter. 
MARGARET Sancster LITTLE. 
115 Wenona St. 


He Knows How to Plow 


Buckner, Ark.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I have never written before, 
but I will try my luck. I live down 
in old Arkansas where Brer Rabbit, 
Brer Fox and Brer Coon live. I have 
a little dog named “Watch”. He gets 
after Brer Rabbit sometimes and 
makes Brer Ra! bit run to get out of 
the way. We have a fine time in 
summer and autumn eating large red 
apples and peaches. We raise lots of 
apples. We had some—as fine as can 
be grown or bought—put away for 
Christmas. We are expecting our 
Aunt. She promised that she would 
come. I am going to school and am 
learning very fast. We have a nice 
teacher. His name is Mr. Fred Ward. 
I live in the country and like coun- 
try life fine. I am a farmer's boy 
and I like the farm. We have two 


mules—*Pete" and “Jack”. I can 
plow them single and double. We 
take UxcrkE Remvus’s—TuHe Home 


MacazixE and like it fine. I like to 
read the Children’s Department and 
Uncle Remus’s letters. I like all 
the stories fine. I think that it is an 
all-round Magazine, anyway. I ex- 
pect I had better quit writing, as I 
am afraid that my letter will get to 
the waste basket. 
R.F.D.1.  Wiurrx R. LINDET: 


Won Medal at School 

Tiptonville, Tenn.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I take the liberty of writing 
you a letter, as Im so interested in 
your nice Magazine. I had never seen 
a copy of it until last Sunday. Papa 
returned home from Nashville and 
brought it and the old blue-back 
speller to us. I am proud of both. 
He said he would subscribe for your 
Magazine for me. I live in “Sunny 
Tennessee" on the beautiful Missis- 
sippi River. I am nine years old. 
My Sister Alca, Brother Charlie, and 
I have a Scotch collie. “Bruce” is his 
name. He has a wagon and harness. 


I like to drive him and ride in the | 


wagon. Paul is my Maltese cat. He 
weighs eight pounds. He has a collar 
that Charlie brought him from St. 
Louis, but has lost the bells off of it. 
We have some fine Rhode Island 
Reds. My hen's name is *Willie Red". 
I am fond of going to school My 
second year I won the medal in my 
room. The third year I received a 
nice book for the most head-marks in 
spelling—* Alice in Wonderland". This 
is my fourth year in school, and I 
have ranked first in class each month 
since I entered school at the age of 
six. This is accounted for by good 
teachers, I am sure. I am taking mu- 
sic this year and have but little time 
to play with “Annie Lee" and “Willie 
May", my dolls, and *Teddy Bear". 
Mama and I have some nice flowers. 
I am fond of working them, but mama 


AND SHAPELY 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 
27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; 
Australia, R. Towns & Co. Sydney; India, B 
K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug 
Co.: Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Fer- 
rein, Moscow; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

Post-free, Cuticura Book on Care ot the Skin. 


| Seeds and Poultry | 
SEED Send Me 6 Cts. 


and the addresses of 2 

flower-loving friends— 

and I will send you my new 16th Annual Catalog com“ 

plete with all latest and favorite flowers, — là northern 
1 


, athalf the usual prices, and a packet o! 
BURBANK’S 54^ POPPIES 
ROSA 

This fine new strain of the well known Shir is one 
dr Luther Burbank’s latest and most voudesid poodue- 
tions. Unsurpassed in ep of color variation; petals 
beautifully crimped. Or I will send 2 packets for xo cents, 
12 15 cents; also a copy of FLORA CULTURE. 

ddress Table 83 MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 


602-604 iOth Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


535; DO YOU KNOW =} 
VAAMICK QUALITY SEEDS? 


"Vick's Garden and Floral Guide 


tells how to grow Vick Quality Flowers,Fruits 
and Vegetables, Valuableinformation for the 
grower or farmer, Free on request. 


504 “inst JAMES VICKS SONS exvesrze, wv 


5I Chicks from 50 Eggs 
At least 4 times from our E — — . 
self-regulating guaranteed-to« " 
hatch-every-hatchable-egg In- 
a costing ? 
ONLY . os. 6. cece sees " 

ON DAYS’ TRIAL Write for names 
and addresses and description o this and other 
sizes of Incubators, Brooders and Poultry **fixins'* 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. ‘S,Soutporn Ohio" 


1909 CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties land and 

water fow's and eggs. This book should be in the 

hands of every person interested in poultry for profit. 
Address 


S. A. HUMMEL, Box 40, Freeport, Ill. 


Greider's Book on Poultry 
Shows and describes sixty breeds, and lowest 
prices of stock and eggs. All details—hatching, 
raising, buildings, egg production, disease, etc. 
Fifteen handsome chromos. 10c postpaid. 

Greider’s Germicide keeps fowls healthy. 
B. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


-————— o o o PA ee o 


I Send for your 
i copy of this 


Most of the little troubles 
and maladies common to 
your little one can be en- 
tirely avoided when you 
know how to guard against 
them from the beginning. 


This book gives you 70 pages of 
the most necessary information 
about the care and treatment of in- 
fants in health and sickness. 


It contains many suggestions on 
the care of your baby during 
Teething and Weaning—the care 
of the eyes, mouth, ears and skin 
—and many other intimate talks 
on how to avoid the danger points 
intheearly stagesof the baby’slife. , 
"Infant Feeding and Hygiene" will / 
save you many an hour of anxiety 
over the health and welfare of 

your little one. 

Every mother should have 

a copy of this book. We 

will send it free, together 

with a free trial pack- 

age of NESTLE’S 

FOOD (enough for 

twelve feedings.) 


Cut this cou- 
pon and 
mail it 


BYCK’S NATURE SHOES 


MADE FOR CHILDREN—SOLD BY MAIL 


Allow the feet to grow as 
nature intends. 


Byck’s nature shape are 
the only shoes that will 
prevent corns, bunions, 
deformed toes and ingrow- 
ing nails, because they fit 
perfectly, and are built 
correctly. 


Made of fine Vici Kid, 
Patent Leathers, Gun Met- 
al or Russian Calf—button 
or lace. 


Best school shoes—wear 
as long as two or three 
pairs of the ordinary kind. 


All sizes. Infants’, 1 to 
6, $1.50; Child’s,.5 to 8, 
$2.00; 81-2 to 11, $2.50; 
Misses’, 111-2 to 2, $3.00; 
21-2 to 6, $3.50. 

If not satisfactory we 
refund your money. 

State exact size if possi- 
ble, and place foot on piece 
of paper—draw pencil 
around held vertically to 
get correct shape. 

Write for catalog. Ad- 
dress Dept. B. 


BYCK BROS. & CO. 


Specialists in Children’s Shoes ATLANTA, GA. 


DORCHESTER, MASS., Dec. 14, 1908. 
Byck Bros. & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Gentlemen :—The pair of Patent Nature Shoes sent on Novem- 
ber 25th were duly received. In general appearance they are fully 
up to the qualifications stated in the advertisement. 

As regards the fit, perhaps the same can be best gathered from 
the statement of the small boy himself when he put them on, and 
as he strutted about the room remarked, ''Gee! Pa, they feel just 
like eating a dandy plate of ice cream.'' This, of course, is a 
small boy's expression, but if you! knew his propensity for ice 
cream, you would understand the fit was absolute. 

The style is certainly a desirable one, and if the wearing quality 
shows up in time as it does at first glance, I do not hesitate in giv- 
ing expression to the statement that they are a more desirable pair 
of shoes than we have ever been able to get for the boy. 

Cordially, TSP 


Be sure to read the first installment of 
“Martin Eden,” by JACK LONDON, 
in this issue. 
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Letters from the Children 


is afraid that I will injure the roots. 
And, oh, how I do love to cut biscuit, 
and put them in the pan when mama’s 
back is turned from the kitchen ta- 
ble! She is afraid that I will get 
flour on the floor. I will be so glad 
when I get large enough to just take 
hold of any and all kinds of work, 
and have no one to object. They say 
that as I grow larger I will not be 
so fond of - ork, but I don't think 
they know. I hope everybody had a 
Merry Christmas and a bright New 
Year. Macc Net Lemonps. 


Advocate of Education 

Ramer, Ala.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
Here comes a farmer’s son from Ala- 
bama. This is my first attempt to 
write to this happy band of boys and 
girls. I will tell you all about my 
home. It is situated near the hills 
of the southern part of Alabama. 
The house is near the edge of some 
hills and bluffs, near the southeastern 
part of Montgomery County, five 
miles from the little village of Ra- 
mer. I am going to school at Aurora. 
School is one mile from home. I am 
in the Eighth grade, and I enjoy go- 
ing to school just fine. How many 
of you cousins like to go to school? 
I sure do. I think education wont 
harm anyone. Do any of you think 
so? If they do, I don't know what 
to think about them. As this is my 
first time, I had better stop, as I am 
satisfied that the waste basket is 
empty, but I hope my letter will be 
printed. I wish to correspond with 
some of the cousins—postcard and 
letter—and will answer all I receive. 
If this letter is printed, I will write 
again. Good-by to all. 

J. H. Farmer. 
R. F. D. No. 2, Box No. 23. 


She Saw a Cyclone 

Davenport, Iowa.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: My mother takes your Maga- 
zine, and I enjoy your stories very 
much. I live right on the bend of the 
Mississippi River. I was born on a 
farm in St. Louis County. I then 
moved to Venice, Ill., lived there 
until I was nine years old. I saw 
the cyclone and the high water. Dur- 
ing the World's Fair of 1904, which I 
went and saw twenty-one times, I 
saw many wonderful things. I en- 
joyed the Agricultural building the 
most. I then moved to Davenport, 
Iowa. You can smell the forest fires 
from where I live. I am twelve years 
old. I am in the Sixth grade at 
school. I take music and German 
lessons also. I have two canary birds 
and two dogs for pets. I take a trip 


to St. Louis every summer. I also 
went to Cuba, Mo., down in the 
Ozarks, this last summer. I must 


close, for this is my first letter. 
118 Pine St. Myra D. Harr. 


Chestnuts in Plenty 

Duck Hill, Miss.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus; My mother takes your Maga- 
zine, and I enjoy it very much. I will 
write about our town. It is not very 
large. There are ten stores here, a 
bank, two churches, a depot, a gin, a 
warehouse, à school house, a livery 
stable, and a telephone office. About a 
mile and a half from here is a large 
hill. Many people go up there. 
There are many chestnuts and grapes 
there. I will close. I am a new 
reader. KATHLEEN FORD. 


Aids to Orphans 

Buckhead, Ga.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I live in the little town of 
Buckhead. It is situated on the 
Georgia Railroad seventy-five miles 
from Atlanta. I had a nice time 
Thanksgiving. I went out into the 
country and spent the day. I ate 
hickorynuts and walnuts nearly all 
day. I went to a party that night. 
The Oconee River is seven miles from 
here. I went to a picnic there last 
summer. The State Baptist Conven- 


tion was held at Madison, our county- 
seat, last week. Many people were 
there from all over Georgia. I want 
to tell you about our little Sunbeam 
Band. I am the president of it. We 
have a leader and secretary, too. 
Some Saturdays we sell “home-made” 
candy and make money to give to the 
orphants or to missions. Near my 
home is a very old negro man. He 
says he is ninety-five years old. I 
like to hear him tell of the time when 
he was a slave. I am very fond of 
reading, and I have read many books. 
Last spring I wrote to the Constitu- 
tion and my letter was printed. I 
asked for correspondents and I re- 
ceived a great many cards and letters 
from people all over the United 
States. My letter is long enough, and 
I will have to stop. 
Leora Davis, 


She Attended a Circus 

Wily, Va.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 
am a little girl six years old. I am 
going to school, but can’t write well 
enough yet to write you a letter my- 
self, so I am telling my Auntie what 
to say. My home is called “Mt. 
Rush”, and we have a beautiful view 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. I have 
a sister named Nannie and two little 
brothers, Richard and Charlie. Nan- 
nie is eight years old. I have a little 
white kitten, and its name is “Snow- 
ball”. She is black and white. I went 
to a circus. I saw a clown and four 
little ponies and some dogs, and had 
such a good time. It rained hard, and 
the tent leaked, and we had to raise 
our umbrellas to keep from getting 
wet. We have a graphophone, and it 
plays. such pretty pieces. I like 
“Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are March- 
ing" the, best. I hope you will put 
my letter in your paper. We love to 
read *Uncle Remus", and my Auntie 
reads your paper to us whenever it 
comes. VinoiNrA M. Eris. 


Saw a Mad Dog 

Stanford, Ky.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girl of twelve years, and 
I am in the Fifth grade. I live out 
in the country three miles from town. 
Our town is not very large, but it is 
very picturesque. I like to read your 
stories very much. I liked the last 
one best about the ducks. I have only 
one pet, and that is a horse. Her 
name is *Beck". She is a bay and is 
real gentle. I have two brothers and 
one sister. My brother has a pony 
and his name is *Rex", and we play 
with him a good deal. My brother 
rides him to school sometimes. I 
haven't an Uncle Remus book, but I 
have read some of it and I think it is 
fine. One day when I was going to 
school I saw a mad dog. There is a 
branch right near our house, and I 
wade in it all the time in summer. I 
help my mother wash the dishes. 

Mary KENDRICK Dupperar. 


Snow Looks Pretty 

Ridgeway, Ohio.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I’m a little girl eight years old. 
I go to school and am in the Third 
grade. There are four rooms in our 
school, but I am in the first room. 
There are forty-four pupils in our 
room. Our teacher’s name is Mabel 
Twigg. My brother takes your Mag- 
azine, and I read it quite a lot. I like 
to read the children’s letters very 
much. The snow looks very pretty 
on the cedar trees in our yard. Last 
year it weighted some of the branches 
of our evergreens till it looked as if it 
would break them. I have two broth- 
ers and one sister. There are ten 
pupils in my class, and eight in the 
Second Reader. I liked “Back to 
Normal” best last month. I can’t 
write very well with ink, but I am 
doing my best. Gage, Gyun and Irma 
are my brothers’ and sister’s names. 
I must close. 

Juanita L, Garwin. 


Prize Winners for February! 


The following is a list of the prize letter writers for the month: 
Mary SwrrH, Clarendon, Vermont. 


Marearet Lirrite, 115 Wenona Street, Ocala, Fla. 
Wire R. LiwpsEey, R. F. D. 1, Buckner, Ark. 
Maccre Net Lemonps, Tiptonville, Tenn. 

J. H. Farmer, R. F. D. 2, Box 23, Ramer, Ala. 


Safest Hosiery 
You Can Buy 


If you pay more you wont get more 
—pay the same and you don't get as 
much. WUNDERHOSE are without 
equal in every respect. 

At $1.00 per box, each pair is sepa- 
rately warranted and will be replaced 
free, if within three (3) months holes 
appear in toes, heels or soles. 


fit perfectly, are dyed fast and true by 7 
our own invincible process, and in every J 
essential satisfy critical demands. : 


CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSE, 
four (4) pairs to the box, come in black or 
tan—and have the unique distinction of 
being the first child’s stocking worthy 4 
of a warranty. $1.00 per box. 


WOMEN'S WUNDERHOSE, three 
(3) pairs to the box, black or tan, are 


warranted to wear three months without 
darning in toes, soles or heels. $1.00. 


MEN'S [WUNDERHOSE, íour (4) 
pairs to the box, black, tan, grey or 
pearl shades are without peer at the price. 
Warranted proof against holes in toes, 
heels or soles for three (3) months. $1.00, 

Don't confuse WUNDERHOSE with other 
brands, WUNDERHOSE are different, better, 
more lasting and economical. If your dealer 
cannot supply you—although all dealers should 
—then write direct to us stating so, mention 
style, size and color desired, and you will be 
supplied. WUNDERHOSE the whole family. 

FREE—WONDER BOOK-the cleverest 
booklet published. Write for it to 


Chattanooga Knitting Mills 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


DUPLEX 
SAFETY PINS | 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


CONSAPICO 


ie 


Is on the arm of pin passing through 
cloth and prevents cloth catching in 
spring. 

Point fastens from either side, but 
can't slip through, to stick you. 

Tongue in head prevents cloth 
catching. 

Wire is heavier; don’t bend; pin will 
outlast three of any other make. 

No other pins have these features; i 
without them comfort is impossible. 

If dealer doesn’t keep them, send his 
address and we will send free sample. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO, 
181 Farrand St., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Pony Rigs IS Ris 


The Tony Pony Line 
50 designs. They are durable—built 
from the best materials. A large assort- 
ment of Shetland Ponies kept at the 
PONY FARM. Send for free illus- 
trated catalog ''B'' of Pony Vehicles. 
nicis We furnish Pony, Cart and Harness 
ge (in —the whole outfit complete. Our 

ee Se Free catalog ''A'"' tells all about 
250 styles of full size vehicles. 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 563 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Y Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
A Promotes a luxuriant 


growth. 
A Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Dru; 


 -————— 


Still in the Ring 


HE President of the Emancipated Woman's League 
1 was in a pessimistic mood. 
“The game's over," she said, “After all the 
blowing of trumpets concerning woman's dominance 
in the Twentieth Century, where does she stand? Not one 
whit higher than she stood years ago. The advocates of 
equal rights are snubbed and ridiculed as they were then. 
The suffragists are divided among themselves, each side 
railing furiously at the other, while the militants are being 
dragged out and imprisoned by the London police. In 
our country, President Roosevelt plays Job's comforter, 
telling us that, personally, he thinks women have equal 
rights with men, but that the longer he studies over the 
matter, the more he is convinced that woman's indispensable 
field of usefulness is as the mother of a family. 
*What field is there, I should like to know, for the 
legion of women who cannot be mothers of families?" 
*Perhaps, in some future message, Mr. Roosevelt will 
propose a way to provide us all with husbands," said Perry, 
the little Journalist, whose eyes were twinkling with mirth, 
which she had to suppress, for her friend, whose Tennyson's 
“Princess” type she greatly admired, was very much in 
earnest, 
. “So you see,” concluded the President, “that the 
Twentieth Century woman has had her little spurt and has 
dropped back to the old pace.” 
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“But she is still in the ring," said Perry, “and holding 
her own. ‘These newspaper exchanges here are full of 
straws that show her breeze is still blowing. Who is the 
man who holds the key to the political situation in Europe? 
London and Paris papers say it is His Royal Hlighness, 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir apparent to the throne 
of Austria-Hungary, who has subdued to his will not only 
the old emperor, Francis Joseph, but Emperor William 
himself. All diplomatic issues affecting Europe—declare 
the London Standard and the Figaro—must be referred to 
the Archduke, and no great decision is passed upon without 
his sanction. Well, this, mighty potentate, it is well known, 
is controlled by his wife—that homely Sophie Chotek, whom 
he married (morganatically) in defiance of the Emperor's 
mandate, and who marvelously transformed the broken- 
down roué—“the wildest profligate in Europe”—into a 
model husband, and a strong, healthy man. 

*He adores his wife, and consults her as to every move 
on the political checker-board, She is ambitious to see her 
son—whom the morganatic marriage cut off from the royal 
succession—seated on the throne of the Hapsburgs, and this 
ambition, declare the London papers, is the explanation of 
that series of events which has recently convulsed Europe, 
and threatens to bring on a colossal war, in anticipation of 
which, it is reported, an army of Austrian women is training 
to take part. 

“In China—the coming world-power—Prince Chun, 
regent over the nearly four hundred millions of Celestials, 
is said to be controlled in all public movements by his 
rather delicate Manchu wife and his own three half-sisters. 
So much for the woman behind the throne. In our country, 
there are a number of men high in office who ask their 
wives’ opinions upon state matters, and often act upon 
their suggestions. No, milady, women are still in the ring. 
They will continue to rule—if they follow the tactful method 
laid down in the old song: 


“We'll even let them hold the reins, 
While we show them the way to go.” 
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As an Entertainer 


WISH I had a mother like Mrs. Jones,” Master Eddie 
observed, as he looked into the fire and meditatively 
munched a cooky. 

“Why?” asked his mother, sharply, for did she not 
dutifully keep the young scion nicely dressed and well fed, 
and was she not twice as pretty as dumpy little Mrs. Jones? 

“Oh! she tells such good stories; she's such fun!" said 
the boy. 

There it was! Mrs. Jones had the gift of entertaining 
her household; a priceless gift and one that may be culti- 
vated. She wrapped all her little moral lessons to her 
children in stories that caused them to be remembered. 
She was such a clever comrade that her husband, who had 
been a rather wild young fellow, was content to stay at 
home. She was not the nicest housekeeper in the world; 
she shocked her neighbors by the infre- 
quency with which she had her floors 
scoured, and the way she permitted her 
husband to put his feet on the veranda 
railing, but she was immensely popular 
in spite of all this. People liked to visit 
her, particularly the young folks, and 
the jolly way in which she dispensed her 


Conducted by MARY E. BRYAN 


simple hospitality gave a flavor to her plain cake and 
weak tea. 

A man forgives much in a woman who can entertain 
him. “Monsieur must be amused,” says the French proverb. 
The charm which gave green-eyed Becky Sharp so strong 
a hold on that formerly dissolute Guardsman, her husband, 
as to keep him devoted and blind to her short comings, 
was her power to amuse him. “Becky, you are as good 
as a play,” he would exclaim, with one of his huge laughs, 
when the little adventuress—in her dressing gown, hair 
loose on her shoulders and hair brush in hand—would mimic 
for his diversion the airs and graces of the fashionable 
world into whose outskirts she was making her way through 
the same potent gift of amusing. 

If wicked little women like Becky can use the power of 
entertaining to such advantage, is not the faculty worth 
cultivating? The lack of it makes many a home dull to 
husbands and children, and many a boy would find less 
temptation to wander if he could say that his mother—like 
Eddie’s Mrs. Jones—was “such fun.” 
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: Baby as a Box Flower 


T prettiest sight I have seen in a long while was on 

the lawn of a cottage on a mild sunny day this 
winter. The house plants, the baby included, were having 
a sun bath. Surrounded by pots of ferns and blooming 
hyacinths and azalias, was the baby, seated in a large box 
which was painted green outside and softly cushioned and 
lined within. 

The little fellow was quite alone on the lawn and he 
was smiling ecstatically as he looked around at the flowers 
and overhead at the tree full of chirping sparrows. 

The mother had no nurse, she told me, and this big 
box house for the baby was a great convenience. It was on 
stout rollers, and had a small mattress inside, over which 
was a piece of oil cloth, then a cotton blanket. The lining 
was, first, an old quilt, with a cover over this of pink 
percale or cambric that could be taken out and washed. 
The lining came just over the edge of the box, so as to 
prevent baby's hurting himself by striking against the wood. 

The flower-faced baby in the green box in the center 
of the other blooming things, made a charming picture. 
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Chat 
Oe of the Open House members asks: “Would it be 
in order if I should request our members to give 
their views as to marriage? Mr. Orton opened the subject 
interestingly, but it has been written about so much that I 
fear further discussion will be considered tiresome by many.” 

Marriage has certainly been viewed and reviewed from 
every apparent point, yet the subject seems to be peren- 
ially interesting. Last week a letter came to me from a 
widely-circulated magazine in New York setting forth that 
a unique article was being compiled for the magazine under 
the threadbare title, *Is Marriage a Failure?" and asking 
me to contribute to it my experience of wedded life, for 
the novelty of the article was that it would consist of the 
unreserved disclosures on the part of one thousand selected 
married persons of their actual marital experiences. The 
utmost privacy was guaranteed. The writers of the con- 
fessions were asked not to sign their names, and were 
assured that the envelopes of their letters, showing post- 
marks, would be destroyed that no clue to the writers 
might be afforded. 

The questions were quite searching. Among them were: 
“Has marriage come up to your expectations? (Please 
particularize fully.) If you had to do it over again, would 
you marry? What, in your opinion, has made your married 
life happy—or unhappy? What advice would you give to 
the young man or woman about to marry?” 

Do you imagine that many of the thousand persons 
called upon to reply to these questions will give true and 
unreserved answers? Has anyone—even in a diary, kept 
under lock and key—told the whole truth concerning his 
or her life? Several have asserted that they have done 
this—notably Rousseau, Montaigne and Marie Bashkirtseff, 
but their autobiographies were probably mere silhouettes, 
not photographic life pictures. 

If even a tenth of the thousand married men and 
women who were asked to contribute to this novel article, 
respond to the request with sincerity and the full details 
asked for, the result will be a batch of human documents 
intensely interesting. These true stories will be more enter- 
taining and instructive than any imagined ones. 

Speaking of true stories, isn't the 
naive little story, *My Spanish Neigh- 
bor", in this month's Open House, as 
obviously from life as though taken 
through a phonograph? Lucy Gray is 
an artist with the pen, and we are 
delighted to welcome her after her 
absence. *Mary Reed", the lepers' angel; 
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The OPEN HOUSE 


is one of the heroines who, if put into a novel, would be pronounced impossible 
—over-drawn. I hope Mattie Howard will tell us about the Florence Nightin- 
gale of the Confederacy. “Mulberry Creek,” by a new contributor, is a charm- 
ing little etching. Dear Italy, keep up your crusade against the bird 
destroyers. I am ready to cry over the silence of our woods and fields since 
the beginning of the hateful “open season”. There should be no “open season” 
for five years, at least. Mr. Kelly, you have cornered our Occasional by your 
logic; let us see how she will get out. Sauce for the goose should, in justice, 
be sauce for the gander. Old Woman, I, too, was re-reading old books by 
the evening fireside this winter. Jane Austen will never go out of date; the 
life in quiet places which she paints so sincerely, remains pretty much the 
same, Mr. Orton, young poets like your friend and yourself have always 
prayed (in verse) to die in their young prime. It is because the Greeks said: 
“Whom the gods love, die young", and Shelly wrote: 


“< .. + The good die first 
And they whose hearts are dry as Summer dust 
Burn to the socket." 


Our shut-in members write to me that they sadly miss the letters of the 
circle that cheered them in other days. Mr. Orton sent them stamp books, 
which they greatly appreciated. Dear little Mattie Beverage, for whom our 
circle built a rustic church in Arkansas, sends New Year's greetings to the 
Open House. So do a number of the others, but poor little Ben Knight is 
silent. He has passed to the Beyond.  Wisteria, J. Barrackman, Claudia 
McDonald, and all new members: we are glad to have you join the Open House 
circle, At our next meeting there will be a number of our old friends who 
came too late this month for admittance. We are always glad to greet them, 
and to welcome new members. 


Letters from the Members 


Women of To-day 

Why should men—some men—so fiercely resent woman's claims to repre- 
sentation in the government which taxes her property and binds her by the 
laws which she has no hand in making? For many years the women of advanced 
thought and independent nature have been trying to secure for their sex the 
right of taking part in the administration of the laws to which they are 
subject. Now, exasperated by the indifference or the contempt of men con- 
cerning their just claims, they have in England resorted to violent measures, 
with the feeling that only persistent violence can bring success, as the woman 
in the Bible won her cause by her *much importunity". 

The plea that if women were given the ballot it would destroy the home 
is weak and peurile, because the claims of society and of club life—far more 
exacting than those of politics—do not destroy the home. Already women 
concern their minds with the affairs of state. They read the newspapers, and 
inform themselves about the merits of different parties and candidates and 
the laws made by the legislators. If given the ballot it is probable that only 
those women who are interested in good government and informed as to the 
importance of a vote, would care to cast a ballot, and how far better entitled 
to vote would these women be than many of the ignorant and corrupt men 
who go to the polls like *dumb driven cattle" and vote as their party or their 
leader dictates? 

There is nothing in this wonderful era quite so marvelous as the intel- 
lectual and industrial development of women. Fifty years ago woman stood 
at the door of the temple of learning, vainly pleading for entrance. Now, she 
has through her supreme merit and her perseverance entered and possessed 
herself of the benefits of knowledge. To-day there are women holding high 
positions in all the learned professions and filling situations of service, honor 
and trust formerly held by or exclusively belonging to men. There are men of 
broad minds and just views who rejoice in this larger freedom and usefulness 
that have come to women. Others of narrower souls see in the freedom the 
decay of the home. But the truth is the home has gained immensely since the 
range of woman's intellect was broadened. She has become more useful to 
her family through knowledge of finer and wiser methods of home-keeping and 
child-training. She has become a more intelligent companion to and co-worker 
with her husband; her influence over him has been increased and ennobled 
since a strong, well informed mind can exert a higher influence than one which 
is weak and untrained. ‘Therefore, all those whose views are not distorted 
by prejudice will rejoice in the broader outlook that has come to the “mothers 
of men." J. Marr Crank. 

Brownsville, Tenn. 


The Road From Mulberry Creek 


The road after you pass Mulberry Creek is steep, winding and rocky, yet 
affording glimpses of wild beauty to the traveler who observes and admires 
nature. On the right, beyond a sloping bank and a ravine are the scattered 
outposts of the forest. On the left is a steep precipice in whose sides of dull 
yellow clay and gray stone the crimson sumac and the red brown sugar maple 
find a scanty foothold. Over all, there hangs to-day the wonderful, mystical 
haze of the Indian Summer. 

Jerry Thompson, easy going and wholly materialistic, saw none of the 
redeeming features of the Mulberry Creek road. As he chewed his quid of 
tobacco and urged his team up the long incline, he was thinking of what he 
would get for his corn in town, and what he would have for his dinner. 
Occasionally, as the wagon jolted over out-cropping rocks, he would utter a 
grunt and an anathema and declare that the rock-strewn road had caused him 
to spill a bushel of his corn. The summit of the hill brought in sight a level 
stretch of road, a glimpse of the town, and a wagon slowly moving in the 
same direction that Jerry was going. As he approached the wagon he saw 
that it was drawn by a pair of exceedingly lean horses, driven by a surly 
looking man, and that it was loaded with bones. Jerry’ s bump of curiosity 
was large; he wanted to know about those bones; he had never heard of a 
factory where bones were ground up as a fertilizer. He sang out: “Hello! 
brother, what you goin’ to do with all them bones?” 

“That’s my business,” returned the other sourly. 

ou like.” 

“Well then,” retorted Jerry, grinning, “I guess you’re taking them along 
a-huntin’ up some hides to put ’em in, so’s you can rig up a team like that 
you've got.” 

The driver of the bony team failed to appreciate Jerry’s wit. He jumped 
from his wagon and, as he was long-geared and muscular, the rural humorist 
would have got a sound thrashing had not some pedestrians come along and 
put a stop to the fight. Jerry drove on grumbling, that “some folks can’t 
take a joke.” 
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The OPEN HOUSE | 


however strongly the born humorist may be tempted to get off a good joke. 
It would have been better for Jerry to have admired the landscape along the 
road leading from Mulberry Creek. 

I greatly enjoy the letters in the Open House, particularly those concern- 
ing people and places that are unfamiliar to me. 
of views and ideas. It is interesting to note how much these differ in different | 
individuals. We are truly as diverse in minds as in faces. 

Hiawatha, Kans. Dora Swzrr. | 


Boys and Birds | 

For several years I have studied boys. I find very few of them that are 
really hard-hearted. They torture cats and kill birds because they are 
thoughtless. They have never been taught how cruel it is to give pain to dumb | 
animals or to kill the birds—those feathered bits of song and joy that bring | 
so much cheer and sweetness to the world. If a boy were taught to watch | 
the birds he would become interested and sympathetic—seeing in how many 
ways their lives are like the lives of human beings. When a boy has studied 
birds in their homes he will never wantonly kill one of them. This is true in 
respect to other helpless creatures. The following little true story cured one 
small boy of all desire to hunt birds: 

In a western town there lives a man who is no longer young—save in 
his heart. When he was a boy of fifteen he liked to shoot birds on the wing. 
One day while he stood talking with a friend about a new gun he held in his 
hand, a bird alighted on the limb of a tree several yards away. He saw the 
bird and said to his friend: “Now watch me kill that bird!” 

The shot hit, and the bit of fluttering feathers fell to the ground. Both 
boys ran to the spot and the boy who had fired the shot stooped to pick up 
the bird. The little creature gave him one suffering human look from its 
fast dimming eyes, as a bit of food fell from its beak—and died in his 
hands. He knew that it was a mother bird and that she had been on her way 
back to the nest of baby birds to carry them the food that had dropped from 
her dead beak. How far had the bird mother searched for that food with 
loving intent he could not tell, but it must have been a long search, for she 
had lighted on the bough to rest a moment on her homeward way. For days 
the boy vainly searched the trees around the spot, hoping to find the nest of 
hungry little motherless birds. From that time he has never harmed any 
helpless thing and when he tells this story he says he can never forget the 
|look of human agony in the eyes of the dying mother bird. Boys, study the 
lives and habits of the birds, and then you will wonder that you ever thought 
of harming one of these beautiful little creatures. 

College Park, Ga. 
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Mary Reed—Heroine 

In a conspicuous part of New Orleans, in the midst of a little square 
ed with palms and flowers, stands the noble marble monument of *Margaret" 
—the unlettered bread baker—who, through her own industry and her savings, 
fed and educated many orphan children and assisted in building the imposing 
orphans' home which forms the background of her statue. So far as I know 
this is the only public monument erected to a woman in our country, yet we 
have had women well worthy of such honor. Among the heroines of this later, 
day there are none who surpass in Christian devotion and moral courage Mary 
Reed, who, in 1884 went as a missionary to Cawnpore, India, beginning her 
While on a furlough in 1890 she 
returned to America, and while here she determined to devote her life to 
ameliorating the wretchedness of the lepers of India. .She went back to that 
country and established herself at Chandag Heights, where there was a colony 
of lepers. Here a great work has been organized for helping and comforting 
these unfortunate exiles cast out from all social privileges. A tract of land— 
a hundred acres in extent—is set apart for the mission buildings and grounds. 
Near Mary Reed's little home are the quarters for the leper women, and a 
mile down the mountain are the men's quarters. There are homes set in pretty 
grounds for persons in different stages of the disease; there is a dispensary, 
a hospital and a chapel. 

For several years Mary Reed believed that she had fallen victim to the 
dread and loathsome disease, with which she came constantly in contact. She 
accepted her affliction with fortitude, but behold what seems a miracle has been 
wrought. All traces of leprosy have vanished from her clear, wholesome skin, 
and her health has become excellent under scientific care and treatment. Her 
beautiful self-sacrifice has resulted in untold comfort and help to others. 

Tuskegee, Ala. Marri Howanp. 


A Confederate Veteran in Kansas 

We often hear it said that the North has little sympathy with the South's 
pride in the heroism of her soldiers in the war of the Lost Cause and with 
the courage and fortitude of the women of the Confederacy; but I do not 
think this is just. I am an ex-soldier of the old Southern army. I came 
from the South and settled in Humboldt, Kans., twenty-seven years ago. It 
is rarely I see one of the Confederate veterans, but there are a number of 
the old soldiers of the Grand Army of the Republic, and they cordially 
welcome me to their reunion celebrations and their bean suppers and give 
me a good time. They insisted on my reciting something about the “other 
side” and accorded me no end of applause when I gave them “The Georgia 
Volunteer.” On several occasions afterward, they called on me for that poem 
and I would like to be told where I can obtain a book of Southern war poems 
and songs that I may be able to learn something new when called on for a 
recitation. i 

A few years ago, on my own responsibility, I invited General John B. 
Gordon to lecture here on “The Last Days of the Confederacy.” You have 
no idea how the people enjoyed that lecture. When General Gordon died, 
my wife, in spite of my protest, took our old Confederate flag out on the 
veranda and hung it at half-mast. J. BARRACKMAN. 

Humboldt, Kans. 


If She Were Your Sister 


I was interested in “Occasional’s” letter in the Open House entitled “If 
He Were Your Brother.” It was well written, but it was inconsistent, and | 
one-sided. “Women,” said Occasional, have too much self respect to associate | 
with immodest members of their own sex.” Good—so far as it goes, but what 
puzzles me is why this same self respect does not keep them from associating | 
with immoral members of the opposite sex. Why should one sex be excluded 
from the association with pure women, and the other freely admitted? Where 
is the consistency in a nice girl entertaining an unchaste man in her home! 
while she shuns the companionship of his sister, who is under similar reproach? 

Occasional goes on to say that a girl's female associates are those who 
are welcomed in her home and considered by her family as suitable com- 
panions for her. Right enough, but why discriminate between males and 
females when considering the question of who is a suitable companion for the 
girl? If I shut the door of my home to the fast or indiscreet woman and open 
it to the immoral man, inviting him to associate with my wife, sister or 
daughter, am I acting justly? think not, and I will continue so to think 
and to act upon my conviction in the matter, though I be called queer and 


cranky for doing so. 
Occasional asks: “Would Tennillite or any other good girl whose dearly 


| 
I 
; 
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BUSTER BROWN’S 
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mu. Stockings | - 


For BOYS and GIRLS 
For MEN and WOMEN 


Just think of it, Mothers and Wives—You can now 
avoid the tiresome [o ^ of Darning b; ete d 
BUSTER BROWN’S GUA TEED STOCKIN for 
your Children, for Yourself and for your Husband. _ 


OUR FOUR-FOLD GUARANTEE 


New pair for any pair of Buster Brown’s Stockings 
for BOYS, or GIRLS, or WOMEN, or MEN that wear 
to holes in heel or toe within 4 months. 1 
Money back if you don't find Buster Brown’s Stock- || 
ings, all 4 kinds, are made better, dyed better, and 
look better than any other 25c stocking. 


PRICE-—$1.00 Per Box of Four Pairs 


Colors—Black or Tan for Women and Children; || 
Black, Tan, Navy Blue or Gray for Men—in medium 


the dealer's name, stating kind, size. (or size of sh 
weight and color and we will send youa 
of 4 pairs by return mail, postpaid. Address 


BUSTER BROWN'S HOSIERY MILLS 
390-400 Sherman Avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee | 


That Handy Box 


Durable, Serviceable, Artistic 


The ‘‘Acme Skirt Box and Couch’’ is the desirable combi- 
nation of couch, trunk and closet—an ideal storage place for 
garments and an adornment to any home. It has large tray, 
hinges and fancy casters—fills a long felt want at trifling cost. 


*'THE ACME", PRICE, $3.00 


% SRE. 


DIMENSIONS 
Length, 50 inches; width, 18 inches; depth, 18 inches. 


The ‘‘Acme”’ can be tastefully covered with cloth for a few 
cents and used asa settee or couch in library or bed-room. 
It gives entire satisfaction to purchasers and invariably proves 
indispensable. 

The ‘*‘Acme Skirt Box and Couch'' is made of the best kiln- 
dried wood; expert workmanship and best material through- 
out. Being very light in weight the freight charges are trivial. 


Send in Your Order Today. 
ACME BOX COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
"The South's Leading Box Mfrs.” 


Something new — only. scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and * 
ease with “fine form" and elegant appearance in^ Wi 
the home, on the street, and in society.— Always drapes 
evenly in front and back— no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
—no lacing— no ripping-or basting.— Can be worn the year 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 

material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — "Fine-Form 

1 4 ity Skirt"— It's Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, théir. advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of “physicians, dressmakers, and 
wsers. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make ‘the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don't find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
Tf not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
please you—same 
ich book shall we ` 


dress and walking skirts will itivel 
guarantee — Illustrated book Fee. 
send? Write to-day to 


12) Beyer & Williams Co, Dept.29 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Anti-Pain Insurance 


A vibratory massage machine affords both relief and protection from 
uh. Let us send you our wonderful Vibro-LifeVibratory Massage 


achineon 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Express prepaid. it on your RHEUMATISM, headaches, 


T 
nervousness, E deafness, insomnia, paralysis, or in fact 
any pain or ache due to conjestion or poor circulation lood. 
f you like the vibrator, send us our special introductory price, 
otherwise return it at our expense. We trust you. 

All we ask from you is $1.00 as an evidence of 

good faith. We refund the $1.00 if you return the 

machine. no money now—just your ad- 

dress—and we will tell you our special price and 

send our free let on Health and Beauty. 

This offer and special price is for a limited time 

only, so write at once. 


Eureka VIBRATOR Co. 


Suite 526B, 1269 B’way, New York City 
Special discount to doctors and masseurs. ^ ^. 
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-Pears 


Pears’ Soap is not med- 
icated: just good, pure 
soap. Contains no free 
alkali to injure the deli- 
cate texture of the skin. 

Matchless for the com- 


plexion. 
Established in 1789. 


8 Puffs $ 


Made of natural wavy human hair, can be adjusted in one 
minute. This hair dressing is now in vogue with the most 
fashionably dressed society women; there is nothing to take 
the place of this fascinating popular style. Send a lock of 
your hair and we will match it exactly. Natural Blonde, 
Drab and Gray shades $3. Set of 14 puffs for full coronet dress- 
ingin any ordinary shade $3.00. - 


POMPADOUR Zz-c« 


2" nly $1.50 


Beautiful 
Wavy Hair 

Made ona net foundation, very 
full, 12 inches long, reaches from 
ear to ear, gives a full fluffy effect 
and the proper foundation for 
the large hats now worn. 
Pompadour Hair Roll, 
12in., 25c, 24 inch, 50c. 
Coronet Braid, 214 oz. made of 
natural wavy hair, 3 puffs on each 
end, $85.00. Natural Wa 
Switch, 24 in. weighs 2 oz. $2.5 
Psyche Knot, a cluster of puffs for 


the back hair dressing, very popular, 89.06. Above prices 
quoted are for ordinary shades—Gray, Blonde, Drab and rare 


shades are more expensive. Our 1909 catalog of hair goods 
and toilet articles will be sent free on 
C. KINSMAN, HAIR 


IMPORTER, U 86 State 


Walk 600 Miles a year at 
ten cents a week, 


In 51-2 months a Letter Car- 
rier in Atlanta walked 1320 miles 
in a pair of Georgia-made King 
Bee $4.00 shoes. Figured out 
it’s a daily tramp of 8 miles or 
double the average man’s walk. 


If comfort and economy count, 
try a pair of King Bee Shoes. 


Sold everywhere, made only by 
J. K. ORR SHOE COMPANY 


Red Seal Factory 
ATLANTA 


Half Price! 


Write today for handsome, free cata- 
r logue of Genuine Kaffir Brand Ostrich 
Plumes. Don’t pay exorbitant dealers’ 
prices any longer. Post yourself! Learn 
hów you can save atleast half on the very finest 
Genuine African Ostrich Plumes ever imported. 
A written guarantee of quality, grade and price 
given with every Kaffir Brand Plume. Sent on 


CLUSTER CHAIN PUFFS 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 


The OPEN HOUSE | 


and make him feel that he was beyond the pale of decent society?" Of course 
not. Her selfish love for her brother would make her resent his being made 
an outcast. But how about her erring sister? Would she feel grateful to 
the man or woman who endeavored to raise the self respect of that sister and 
encourage her to come back into the fold? She ought to, but does she? 

Many an erring girl, whom kindness might have reformed has been made an 
outcast by the unforgiving attitude of society—and of her own family, while 
her equally erring brother has been taken back into the home. If the judgment 
of society were fairly and equitably administered as is the judgment of God | 
then the same punishment for the same offence could be meted out equally 
to men and women. The mantle of charity would be thrown over both, or else 
both would be excluded from the companionship of the pure. 

Yes, Occasional, “use your influence to uplift"—both. Seek to reclaim the 
erring sister as well as the sinful brother, but let neither so enlist one’s 
sympathies as to induce one to marry them—unless they have proved them- 


| selves to be reformed beyond question. Then let forgiveness be freely accorded 


to the erring mortal, be he man or woman. I am for and 


forgiving all. 
McKenzie, Ala. 


My Spanish Neighbor’s Story 

“Mrs. G. I like to stay with you a while to-night, for that my husband 
comes not home till late on Saturdays and I have a fear to stay alone.” 

It was my next-door neighbor who spoke, a tall, pretty, magnificently-built 
Spanish girl, a bride of two months. 

“You think I am young to be married?” she asked in reply to some remark 
of mine, as we sat chatting in my cozy little kitchen. “Many Spanish mucha- 
chas—how you say it in English—girls?—many Spanish girls marry at fourteen 
or fifteen, and I going to be seventeen next April Our mothers say it is 
best for us to marry while young, for that then we do not make to ourselves 
any trouble. 

“I have an aunt that no marry young, and she have 
and a great sickness. The father of her neither the sisters 
it is that makes to her sick, but the doctor, he know. 

*My aunt say to the doctor *Oh, do not tell my father, neither the sisters 
of me for that I have a great shame and I cannot bear it? So the doctor 
not tell any one what it is, but by-and-by they have to know, for that there 
come to my aunt a little baby, a boy. My aunt was very, very ill and for 
that the father of her was not so very angry. 

"By-and-by my aunt get up but she not get strong and the doctor, he 
say that he cannot make to her any more good, for that she have a consump- 
tion, And my aunt say that God will make her to die for that, in her heart, 
she have prayed that the little boy would die. 

"And my aunt get weaker and weaker, so that she can hardly walk. One 
day a man come down from the mountains with one grau bivor. I not know 
how you name it in English. They are things that walk on the ground without 
legs and they have a bite that spoils people. Snake? Yes, snakes. This man 
have a big snake. He kill it and give it to my aunt and she bake it in the 
stove and then she grind it up and sprinkle some of it, like pepper, in every- 
thing that she eat and—my aunt get well. 

“When they tell to the doctor what it was that make my aunt well he 
laugh, but my aunt know for now she is well, 

“The father of my aunt die and he not leave any money for that he have a 
big family, so my aunt have to work very hard to get food and clothes for 
the little boy that now she loves very much. She will never tell who is the 
father of the boy. My mother tell me that she think it is a man of this town 
who have much respect and much money, for he is rich, but my aunt will 
never ask him for any thing. But she work hard washing and ironing for 
Americans. 

“The man?—I think he have forgot.” 

Tucson, Arizona, 


reforming 
T. C. KELLY. 


a great trouble— 
of her know what 


Lucy Grey. 
His Monument 


It was surely a beautiful idea of “Uncle Remus” that he wished his Maga- 
zine continued in his name as a memento of him, rather than a monument of 
marble or bronze which could exert no influence for good upon the living. 
The Magazine coming into our homes periodically, seems to say, “The spirit 
of your friend—the lover of humanity—wishes you to feel that he is with 
you and seeks to cheer and warm your hearts.” The Magazine infuses into 
our lives the ideals of life and character that were his. Little children continue 
to send him their letters in their sweet child-like faith and await his answers. 
An atmosphere of love and kindness surrounds his memory and breathes 
through his Magazine—his monument. A blessing be upon those who seek to 
perpetuate the wish of Uncle Remus. WISTERIA. 

Miami, Fla. 


It Is True—More’s the Pity 


That motherhood, as a rule, narrows sympathy, seems to me one of the 
saddest things in the life of woman. Yet, from my own observation, and after 
reading Margaret A. Richard’s excellent article on the subject I have come to 
the conclusion that it is true. 

My mother died when I was young, and it was then discovered that most 
mothers have no room in their hearts for any but their own children. Finding 
this so, I turned to those whose sympathy was broad and deep enough to 
include all who needed it. Some of these were unmarried ladies, while others 
were married, but had no children; thus their whole existence was not bounded 
by “my son John” and “my daughter Mary”, 

While some mothers have no sympathy to bestow upon other children than 
their own they have a shallow kind of pity to bestow on the boy or girl who 
seems so inferior to their own. How often have I heard the remark: “Poor 
boy, no wonder he is so bad; he has no mother,” made by a woman whose own 
son was no better than the youth for whom she expressed this surface pity. 

There are very few children who really need, or care for pity, but there 
are many little empty hearts clamoring for sure enough sympathy and tender- | 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 
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**BABY’S BEST FRIEND" 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and prevents 
Chapped Hands and Chafing. For your protection the genuine 


| is put up in non-refillable boxes—the ** Box that Lox,” with 


Mennen's face on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542, Sold every where or by 


| mail 25 cents—Sample free. Try Mennen’s Violet ( Borated) 


Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma 
Violets—Sample free, Mennen's Sen Yang Toilet Powder, 
Oriental odor, Mennen's Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper). 
Specially prepared for the nursery. No samples, Sold only at 
stores. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


A WOMAN 
$25.00 


on Monday morning, he borrows ten of it on 
Tuesday and wonders why she is not able to 
pay all the grocery bills and household ex- 
penses and then have enough left two weeks 
later to buy a seal skin coat. 


Of course it is 
“THE WOMAN S FAULT” 


She can’t tell what she has done with the 
money, and worse than all 


SHE CAN’T SHOW 


what she has done with it. But if she uses 


MRS. FORD’S 
HOUSEHOLD 


LEDGER 


all these troubles vanish besides bringing her 
and her husband the satisfaction of knowing 
exactly where every penny goes to. 

There is nothing '"fussy" about the book. You 
don’t have to write a single word init. Just 
start any day you like and in less than two 
minutes daily, you can enter under the proper 
printed heading any and every expense you 
incur. It teaches you things you never knew 
about your expenses. One delighted customer 
writes : 

"I did not know until I used your priceless ledger 
thai I was spending nearly Fiue Dollars a month 
Jor candy. It was a dime here and a quarter 
there, and I had no idea as to the total. Your 
book showed me up all right and I now regulate 
this and other items to everyone's satisfaction." 


The price of my book is 
$1.50 
BUT 


if you will send me 


ONE DOLLAR 


at once, I will mail you a handsomely bound 
copy prepaid. 


Start the Year Right 


Just show this advertisement to your husband 
and say "John Dear, I wish you would send 
for this book. It will save money and give 
us valuable information." He will do the rest. 
I know “John.” 


MRS. FORD, 341 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


approval—returnable at our expense if not abso- 
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ness. When a woman can look at her own child, and realize that it is only | 
lutely satisfactory. Write for free catalog today! | one of the many bits of humanity who need a woman's love and sympathy 
PLUME SHOP, Dept. 145, 41 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| she is doubly worthy to be called by the sacred name of mother. 
POST CARDS AND ALBUM FREE 


| Horse Cave, Ky. 
Bosatt Album, faney colored cover, black leaves. lad with A Winter With the Old Writers 


lords er pat nhs, M T iata eh eee, How many of the Open House members have been led—as I have been— 


to cover postage and packing. Only 1 Album to each customer, : I | 
HOMER GEORGECO. Dept. 69 Chicago, Ill | on these long winter evenings to take the old books down from the dusty | 
= upper shelf and re-read them—with quite as much interest as when they were 


€———— gag a mao Mera read in the long ago. This winter it is Dickens with whom my imagination | 
vinta; When the Band Goes Marching On: Social SpiderTwo Step; and | has been living. I have re-read “A Tale of Two Cities," “Oliver Twist,” and | 
live other sheets popular music for $1.00, including two exquisite art | "The Old Curiosity Shop." There have been times late in the quiet dreamy | 
studies. Send ten music friends’ names. Song poems "A" | night when I could see Little Nell leading her grandfather away from the 

gaming table. Has any modern writer—even Kipling—won such world-wide 
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Wemanufacture Lawnand Farm Fence. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents Ourcatalog is Free. Write for it today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 922 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS ^E* MAKES 14 to 12 — 


Mfrs. prices. Rented ANY- 


COOVER-FIELDING MUSIC HOUSE, 700 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago 


READ “SPECIAL SUNDRIES” popularity as Charles Dickens? Is there any other who when he appeared in | WHERE applying RENT on PRICE. VISIBLE 
A book of original Short Stories, Puns, Plays, ete. Price | the streets would be crowded around by young and old, eager to see the creator | writers or otherwise. Write for Catalog 30. TYPE- 
oe. Ask deal HIN P MORTON & CO., Louisville Ky. | of a mimic world, many risking arrest to snip off a tiny bit of his coat tail as a ee eee R ess 


souvenir—as happened in Savannah when the great enchanter visited this 
country. 
It is fashionable to detract from him now—to say that his characters 


MUSIC “FOR THE LOVE OF YOU"-the seasons’ 
most popular song hit, being sung every- 


where; postpaid, complete, 20 cts. Order copy to-day. Add. 
W.L.JOHNSON & CO., Cincinnati 


JUST OUT 


crank to wring; clean han 
-Women all buy; 150 per cent to Agents; catalog free. 


‘U. S. MOP CO., 328 Main Street, Leipsic, O. 


Low-priced, 3-lb Mop; turn 
ds. 


Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


© ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our 1 new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 
Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest of its 
kind in the world, enables us to buy and 
sell at big money-saving prices. These 
switches are extra sh: stem, made of 
splendid quality selected human hair, 
and to match any ordinary shade. 


2 os., 20 in. Swith . e >» . $.95 
2 oz., 22 in, Switch . * . 1.25 
21-2 oz.. 24 in. Switch . . . 2.95 
20in. Light Weight Wavy Switeh 2.50 
Our 28 in. Wavy Switch ò . 5.65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22 in., natural wavy . . . 
Flaffy Ruiter, Nat'l Curly . " 
Directoire Braid (aceompanyin 
illustration shows how this 
beautiful piece is worn to get 
the very latest effect) 2 3-4 oz. 
Chignon Coiffure, full back 
pieee, first quality curly hair, 
dressed in 14 pníís . . . 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switehes . . . 50e to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's, $5 to $50.00 


4.95 
5.00 


6.75 


Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 

We will send prepaid On =S 
proval. If you find it perfectly 
satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the amount. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a 
little more expensive; write for esti- 
mate. Our New Free Catalog also 
contains valuable directions on ''77« 
Proper Care of the Hair." Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 232, 209 State Street, CHICAGO 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


Will you write to-day 
for a liberal sample of 


ED. PINAUD'S 
HAIR TONIC 


(Eau de Quinine) 


We want you to find out for yourself 
the superior qualities of this delight- 
ful French hair preparation. Noth- 
ing equals it for making the hair 
beautiful. It removes dandruff and 
insures a healthy scalp. 


A liberal sample sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10c. (to pay post- 
age and packing). 


Write to-day. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, pept. 111 


ED. PINAUD Bldg., New York 


The finest French perfume 


ED. PINAUD'S "FLIRT" 
Exquisite and lasting. 


GutcZaueut REDUCES 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 

= For Both Sexes E 
So confident am I that simply wearing it 
will permanently remove all superfluous 

) flesh that I mail it free, without deposit. 
When you see your shapeliness spe 

ily returning I know you will buy it. 

Tryitat my expense.. Write today. 


PROF. BURNS, 1300 S Broadway, N. Y. 


HUBBY CHICKS 


hatch big profits, The Rellable 
») Incubator hatches chubby chicks. 
) Write today for our Free, interest- 
ing, illustrated Poultry Book, which 
will instruct you in every branch of 
poultry raising and tell you how the 
Reliable has s ed World's hatching 
records continuously for the last 12 years. 

RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO. 
Box D 105 Quincy, lil. 
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WIRT Gi TEWARTS 
TT fum EEELEEHEEETEIETTEL EU IRON FENCE}: 


Let us show you how to improve the appearance of your home. 
Wrought Iron Fence is cheaper than wood an gettin permanent. 
No miras with Stewart's Iron Fence. Write for booklet showing 
hundreds of designs at all prices. Also iron vases, garden furniture, 
etc. Agents Wanted—Make money in spare time. 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
1718 Covington St., CINCINNATI, O. 
Largest Makers of Iron Fence in the World. 
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By DAVID P. ABBOTT. 328 pp. Postpaid $1.50, 


“The most important feature of the book is the series of 
explanations it gives of wonders that have converted well 
known skeptics and scientists. The volume may be earn- 
A esemmendod to everybody who thinks gy 
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: derful waterway in the suburbs of 


The OPEN HOUSE 


are caricatures not portraits, but to my thinking they have more truth and 
life in them than the people in more modern novels—many of whom are pale 
imitations. 

I can say almost as much of the other “immortals” as they were once 
called—Thackeray, Bulwer, Scott and our Americans, Cooper, Halleck, Irving 
and Bryant. Worthy of being re-read also are Emerson, Whittier, Mitchell, 
Holmes and others who were regarded as great lights in the Nineteenth 
Century. They still live in the hearts of the older people and their work 
seems to me to be superior to that of any modern writer. 

Red Oak, Ga. 


Three Weeks in Old Mexico 


When I was married—one year a my husband took me to old Mexico 
for our wedding trip. All the golden month of October we were wandering in 
that enchanted land of mystery and romance. One who wishes in a limited 

| time to gain an idea of the Mexican people and their every-day life should 
| spend a few hours strolling or driving along the Paseo de la Viga. This is 
| a broad, beautiful street that runs along the banks of the Viga Canal—a won- 
Mexico City. The Viga is a business and 
pleasure thoroughfare. It is thronged with flat-bottomed traffic boats carrying 
all kinds of produce, vegetables, fruits, poultry, etc., and with picturesque 
leasure boats resembling gondolas, with brilliant colored awnings, occupied 
y gayly-dressed men and women who sing and play guitars and mandolins as 
they float down the stream. Many of these pleasure-seekers are bound for 
Anita—a suburban town of thatched houses on the canal—the pleasure resort 
of the middle and lower classes of Mexico City. Here they dance the rebosa 
and contradanza under the trees and drink pulque, the white intoxicating juice 
of the maguey plant. x 

Tocabuya is the Monte Carlo of Mexico, famous for gayety and gaming. 
There we saw a bull-fight. Tocabuya is the place where one sees this national 
sport on a large scale. I will not picture its more barbarous features. The 
immense amphitheater is the largest in Mexico. Boxes and shaded seats are 
reserved for the grandees; the people sit in the sun, all who have not been 
able to pay five pesos for a better seat. The president, or master of cere- 
monies, occupies a garlanded box. He throws the key of the pen to a rider, 
who dashes up on a gayly caparisoned horse. The tiers upon tiers of sump- 
tuously dressed women make a gorgeous picture. They wear crimson and 
yellow silks, with mantles draped over them. Red or pink roses adorn their 
black-braided hair. The men wear large ornamented hats and embroidered 
jackets. Fans flutter, ripples of talk and laughter run over the assemblage, 
until presently the drums beat, the band plays a lively number and the cruel, 
exciting drama begins. 

The cathedrals of Mexico are famous. I need not tell you of the grand 
cathedral in Mexico City. Its magnificence has often been described. The 

Church of Our Lady of Guadeloupe was to me the most interesting of the 
cathedrals. It was built through contributions from the Indians, who are the 
noblest part of the native population. The story of how it came to be built 
is vouched for as true. An Indian peasant was gathering wild roses on the 
hillside to take to a bed-ridden invalid, when the Virgin Mary appeared to 
him and pointed out a spring he had not seen before. Later, when he opened 
his apron to take out the roses, there on the coarse cloth woven of maguey fibre 
was stamped a beautiful picture of the Virgin in a blue mantle spangled with 
silver stars. The bishop saw this picture and pronounced it miraculous. A 
church was built near the spring pointed out by the saint; its waters are 
affirmed to heal all the diseased who drink of them. 

I am a new reader of The Open House, but my husband is one of Mrs. 
Bryan’s band of Sunny South contributors. We met first at the St. Louis 
Fair, where I had gone as a reporter for a Kansas daily paper. The story 
of our courtship is unique. Some day I may tell it to you. 

St. Louis, Missouri, Cravpia McDona.p. 


What We Owe to Japan 


Have you ever noticed how many of our most beautiful flowers, most 
ornamental plants and handsomest fruits come from the Land of the Mikado? 
Best known, and earliest transplanted to our country is the Camellia Japonica, 
with its glossy, evergreen foliage and large double blooms, snow white or of 
every shade of red from richest crimson to palest shell pink. In the South, 
particularly on the gulf coast, the camellia flourishes as on its native soil, and 
in Savannah it grows into a tall, beautiful tree. Is anything more cheering 
| in earliest spring while the frost is yet in the air than the sight of a hedge of 
Japan quince—Pyrus Japonica—ablaze with vivid red blossoms? Our front 
porch is draped with clematis paniculata, hardiest and most satisfactory of 
the clematis family, and from Japan. The outer walls of our cottage and 
the studio adjoining are covered with Japan ivy—amapalopsis veitchii—a 


Oro Woman. 


creeper of quick growth, close-clinging and beautiful Our hedge along the) 
hardy orange from Japan, so close of | 
to a sparrow, and covered in 


front is citrus trifoliata, the deciduous, 
owth that it will turn anything from an ox 
earliest spring with large snow white blossoms. Trifoliata is used extensively 


as a stock for grafting sweet oranges and grape-fruit upon, the tendency being | 


to dwarf these and to make them hardier. 

On our front lawn is the most beautiful of all evergreens—the Japan 
cypress—retinospora plumosa—with its plume-like branches. At the foot of 
our garden stands a magnificent specimen of evergreen variegated bamboo—a 
Japanese variety, twenty feet high—an impenetrable mass of gigantic plumes. 
Among our fruits are three varieties of Japan plums—the Abundance, or 
Botan; the Satsuma, or Blood plum, and the Burbank—all heavy bearers. On 


our grounds 


comes into bearing two or three years from planting. The Japanese sugar 


Jeane is the most prolific in yield of stalks and syrup; also it makes excellent 


forage. But the queen of foliage plants is the Japanese kudzu vine, which 
for beauty, rapid growth and hardiness surpasses anything I have ever known. 


Its growth seems simply magical. In four cuttings last year I harvested and | 


cured from one acre ten tons of hay, which our state chemist's analysis shows 
to be of better food value than peavine or velvet bean. Kudzu will grow 
(from the root) on any kind of land, requires little care or cultivation, is a 
perennial and will cover and redeem waste land and fill washouts as nothing 
else can. Farmers are finding it more valuable than clover or peavine, as its 
roots produce more mitrogen-gathering nodules. 1f the Southern farmer would 
cut down his cotton acreage and grow kudzu instead, he would realize much 
more for his labor in the sale of beef, pork, milk and butter. 


Chipley, Florida. C. E. Preas. 
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“Why, dearic, I didn't know you had been buying some new 
things!" t 

“Oh, Alice, Pm so glad you thonght they were new! They're 
some old things I had that I have just colored with Diamend 
Dyes. Aren’t they lovely? And think! I did it in one fo renoon 
and it only cost ten cents.” 


“Last October I told my husband that I simply must 
have anew waistand a new skirt. But he said times 
were so hard he felt worried and he said he was really 
afraid to get a single thing that we could possibly avoid 

until after the election. 
“Next morning I bought a package of blue Diamond 
Dyes for Wool and Silk, and before noon I had colored 
and they were 


“Since then I ha 1 
and a number of soiled clothes of the children’s, 


Mrs. EDNA ALWARD, New York City. 


Any Woman Who Has Once Tried 


DIAMOND DYES 


will tell you that by using them you can have more 
nice clothes and pretty things around the house than 
ever before, and still have more money than you used 
to have with which to buy little luxuries. 


Have You Ever Tried Diamond Dyes? 


If you haven’t, why don’t you pick out some old gar- 
ment that is too good to throw away and just see for 
yourself what wonders Diamond Dyes will work! 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT GOODS TO BE DYED: 


Diamond Dyes are the standard of the world and always give 
perfect results. You must be sure you get the rza? Diamond 
Dyes and the £i»4 of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article you 
intend to dye. 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make 
only one kind of dye claim that their imitations will color Wool, 
Silk, or Cotton ("all fabries") egualiy well. This’ claim is false, 
because no dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk or 
other animal fibres ean be used as successfully for dyeing Cot- 
ton, Linen, or other wegefadlc fibres. For this reason we make 
two kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, 
and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, 
Linen, or mixed Goods, but are especially adapted for Wool, 
Silk or other animal fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, 
Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up the dye slowly. 

**Mixed Goods,'' also known as ‘‘Union Goods,’’ are made 
chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For 
this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes made 
for these goods. 

Send us your 


New Diamond Dye Annual Free name and ad- 


dress (be sure to mention your dealer's name and tell us whether 
he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send you a copy of the new 
Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 
samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON C0., Burlington, Vt. 
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plain. covering 
that is modish. Ask your retailer 
or it, or send to us to-day for 
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The Wonderful Beautifier 


| Has restored and preserved the com- | 
' pare of thousands of women. Use | 
i Lablache as a protection against cold 
[and wind, the cause of red, 

qrough, chapped skin. E 


| 


M Refuse S. 
Hi dangerous. 

H| Cream. . & box, of druggists or 
jl by mail. Send 10c. for sampie Box. 


j| BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
| Dept.29 125 Kingston St. 


The next time you clean your stove, use the polish that 
gives a brilliant, mirror-smooth luster, free from streaks— 


use RISING SUN. It is far more durable under heat of the 
Stove than any other polish of any kind. 


You will wonder why you ever fussed with any other 
after you have used the best—the one that really stands 
the heat of the stove. Ask your grocer for it. 


MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 


————— ———— —— Sell 


DRINK 
DELICIOUS REFRESHING 


THE SATISFYING BEVERAGE 


A New Novel by 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Here is an Event in 
Fiction, a great story— 
an addition to the Aris- 
tocracy of Novels. All 
of Mrs. Ward’s women 
pale before the white 
fire of the spirit of 
Diana Mallory. 


The Testing of 
Diana Mallory 


Young, gracious, 
sweet-hearted, Diana 
Mallory is brought with 
brutal suddenness into 
cruel knowledge affect- 
ing her dead young 
mother. 

Just before the blow 
strikes, she is betrothed 
to the man she loves. 
Therefore to him comes 
the highest possible 
privilege—to guard and 
shelterintime of trouble 
the woman he loves. 
And the man— but that's | 
the story. The original 
paintings by W. Hath- 
erell, R. L, make great 
illustrations. 


[SAVELTOY 
YOUR COAL BILL 


And Have Better 


BY USING 


The Wonder Stove 
Lid System 


q Do you know that about fifty per cent of the 
coal consumed in a kitchen range is wasted? 
q The waste is caused by unconsumed gases 
going up the chimney. 

But you can cut your coal bill in two by using 
the Wonder Stove Lid System. 
q The Wonder Stove Lid looks—on top—like 
any other stove lid, but the bottom sideof itisa 
mechanical device which furnishes continu- 
ously-heated oxygen tothe fire, thereby causing 
the combustible gases to burn which usually 
escape through the pipe and chimney uncon- 
sumed. 
q By using the Wonder Stove Lid you get a 
hot, even fire, without getting lids red-hot, or 
letting your coal money roar up the chimney in 
waste heat. 


What the Cook Said 


q Our cook told me the other day that she closed the 
stove up Sunday at three o'clock, and Monday morning 
she got breakfast with the same fire without putting a 
kernel of coal in the stove. The Wonder Stove Lid has 
cut our coal bill a little more than half.—THOS. B. 
CRARY, President 1900 Washer Co., Binghampton, N. Y. 


WE GUARANTEE: A saving of one-third to one-half of the 
fuel used, or we will refund your money after two weeks’ trial. 

DISTRICT AGENTS WANTED: Weoffer exclusive territory 
to energetic district agents. This proposition is a demon- 
strated success. Contracts are being closed with high-grade 
salesmen. No territory sold, but exclusive contract given. 

WRITE TO-DAY for full particulars. In writing state make 
of stove: whether stove is in good condition; and whether it 
has a double or single smoke pipe. 


STANDARD UTILITIES CORPORATION 


Scranton, Pa. 


HARPER G BROTHERS 


GILBERT NEAL 


(Continued from Page 19) 


all through him, for in one of her hands she held a crushed wet handkerchief. 
Drawing her into his arms, he passed his fingers over her face, only to discover 
that her cheeks were damp. In an effort to mislead him, she pulled his hand 
away, but it was too late. 

"Sis, darling little sister, what is the matter?" 

"Oh, nothing, brother," she began, but suddenly she threw her arms around 
his neck and with her head on his breast she broke into unrestrained sobs. For. 
a moment he held her thus, and then he gently led her to her bed and drew 
her to a seat beside him. 

"Now, darling," he said, as he tried to quell the fears that beat within 
him, *tell your brother what is the matter." 

Again her arms went around his neck, and she clung tightly to him, press- 
ing her moist lips to his cold cheek and quivering from head to foot. “Oh, 
brother, don't stop loving me! TIl die if you do. Do, do love me! I never 
knew till I—I—till I went away how dear you were to me—what a noble, loving 
protector you were and how much—oh, how very much—you had done for me!” | 

“I missed you, too, little Sis," he said. “I wanted you back here. I 
couldn't stand to have you away. But tell me, what is wrong? Are you 
ill? Has anything gone wrong?" 

She pressed her face more firmly against his neck; he felt a shudder pass 
over her, but that was all. She remained silent, little intermittent sobs welling 
up and breaking within her. 

“What is it, darling?" he pursued, vague fears capturing and holding his 
fancy, and causing his thoughts to run in many directions in the vain search 
for the cause of her strange conduct. 

"It is nothing," she said, releasing herself from his embrace, and sitting 
erect. “I’m all right now, dear brother. Don't worry about me." She stood 
up before him in the darkness and he had the alarmed sense of parting with 
her—the feeling that a gulf of restraint had opened between them. He sat 
staring at her for a moment, and then he rose and reached out his hand for 
hers. He caught it and held it, but it had lost the pliancy which had con- 
trolled it only a moment before. He felt that she was firmly drawing it from: 
him, and eyeing him with an odd, almost fearful, look. 

“Well, good night," he said, huskily. “I hope you will feel better in the 
morning. Your trip may have tired you." 

She made no answer as he left the room, but simply stood staring at him 
through the darkness. 

"Poor little sister!” he thought, as he groped down the unlighted stairs ~ 
into the dark hall below and turned out on to the veranda. He was there alone 
with his perplexing reflections when his mother came from the dining-room and 


“Your coffee is getting cold," she said. “Come get your supper." n 
"I don't want anything," he informed her. “I am going to walk back to —— 


| approached him. " 


|town. I might as well go. I can be of no use here and I must get to work 


early in the morning." 

He strode away through the darkness muttering to himself: *She's either 
sick or unhappy. I wonder if—" he paused, whirled round in the road and 
looked back at the farm-house. The ferocious glare of the eyes of a beast was 
in his own—a glare that almost lighted the gloom about him, as he recalled the 
insult to her which once had been passed in his hearing. *No, no, no! God 
forgive me, no!” he cried as he turned and with his head down pursued his 
way. “He said he had seen her kissing a married man and he lied like a dirty 
dog. I wish Id killed him." 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


d be month which ensued was productive of much that was inexplicable 

to the Springtown folk. The church-goers in particular wondered at the 
marked change which had come over the Tidwells. It was reported that there 
had been a domestic disagreement. But if there was a disagreement, many 
admitted that the couple were evidently trying to keep the fact hidden from 
the public, for they had really never been seen so much together as since Mrs. 
Tidwell’s return from her visit to her aunt. Mrs. Tidwell, it was thought, had 
a preoccupied look in her sweet, patient face, and he was growing sallow, 
attenuated and looked almost anemic as he stood in the pulpit and turned 
the pages of the big Bible with hands that visibly shook. Then, too, the parson 
seemed to have lost much of his eloquence and magnetic power. Instead of 
the fire of voice and eye, and vast fund of anecdote and striking illustration 
he now read and spoke in a tone and with a manner that was all but lifeless. 
During these services Mrs. Tidwell always sat in her accustomed place, some- 
times veiled, nearly always with her eyes resting on the floor rather than 
raised to the speaker’s face. 

Lucille, since her visit to Atlanta, had not gone to church at all. It was 
reported among her friends that she was not quite well, and that Graham 
Peters was doing all in his power to restore color to her cheeks by giving her 
frequent drives behind his fine pair of Kentucky horses which was a gift from 
his father, who now smiled agreeably on the proposed match. 

On Friday afternoon Mrs. Tidwell sat at her writing-desk. E 

*[ really believe I ought to put him to a test," she mused. “Then if he 
kept his promise to me I'd not have to watch so closely. It is killing me as it 
is, and if I only knew he had made up his mind to leave her alone I could rest — 
easier. Yes, I believe I will write to her." t 

She dipped her pen in the ink and wrote as follows: 3 
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Destroy this note when you have read it. I want you to 
go to church as you used to do. I am afraid your absence will cause comment 
which would be unfortunate just now. Go next Sunday morning anyway, for 
my sake. Remember, dear, Gilbert must not dream of what has happened, and 
he is worrying rather too much over the change in you. I saw him the other 
day, and he is quite despondent. Do, do be cheerful in his presence, and re- 
member it is all coming out right. But go to church Sunday morning. 
A ffectionately, Martua TipwELL." 


“Dear Lucille: 


"There," the writer exclaimed as she folded the sheet and put it into am 
envelope and carefully addressed it, marking it “personal”. “Now I'll get 
Ellen to take it to her.” l 

“Will she go to church? that is the next thing,” Mrs. Tidwell reflected, as 
she watched the servant girl start out for the farm from her chair on the porch. 
“To be true, I am not absolutely plain with her, but I mean it all for her good. - 
I’ve set in to keep this thing from blighting Gilbert's life, and I've gone too 
far to turn back. If Lawrence falls into the trap and breaks his agreement 


Latest Fashions 
For Women 


6216 Military Coat, m 
34 to 42 bust. 1 
6223 Street Gown, 
32 to 42 Bust. 
] 
| 


) 6218 Fivə Gored 
6207 Fancy Blouse Skirt, 22 to 34 waist. 


Waist, 32 to 40 bust. 
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6213 Two or Three- 
Piece Skirt, 22 to 30 
waist, 


6215 Misses’ Shirt 
Waist, 14 and 16 
years, 


6220 Misses’ Skirt, 
14 and 16 years. 


6214 Tucked and 
Plain Blouses, with 
Belt or Peplum, 
32 to 42 bust. 


6230 Plain Shirt 
Waist, 32 to 46 bust. 


0204 Four-Piece Skirt, 
22 to32 waist. 


Any one of the above patterns will be 
sent post-paid for ten cents. Give number 
of pattern and size and send with ten cents 
in coin or stamps to 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
Sunny South Pub. Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. . 
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and tries to meet her after church TIl prevent it and also show him that I am 
not to be trifled with. He wont try it again." 

The following Sunday morning, to Tidwell’s great relief his wife announced 
that she would remain at home, and he breathed like a man just released from 
prison, as he strode along the street by himself. 

“She is giving it up!” he chuckled, and his wan face took on a faint smile. 
*She thinks she has frightened the love out of both of us. She may have scared 
Lucille. It would only be natural for the poor child to be shocked by all that 
happened down there." 

To Tidwell’s further inexpressible elation, just as he was rising to announce 
the hymns, he saw Lucille enter the front door, and with her veil drawn down 
over her face she came up the aisle to her old seat. 

There was no comment on the fact by any of the congregation, but for the 
first time in several weeks the minister had his old grace, suavity and inward 
fire and fervor. He allowed himself to look directly at Lucille but seldom, and 
yet he felt that, as formerly, she was cognizant of the telepathic force he was 
directing upon her. He interpolated his discourse with many veiled hints to 
her of his secret sufferings, patience, forbearance and undying hope as to 
the outcome of it all. 

Now, directly behind the pulpit, there was a crude little study, which not 
being used for its original purpose had become the storage-place of odd chairs, 
camp-stools and broken benches which, on extra occasions, were brought into 
service in the seating of the human overflow, and were now coated with a thick 
layer of dust. And as the door communicating with the pulpit had a thin and 
badly hung shutter, anyone in the little room could quite distinctly hear what 
the preacher was saying. And here, seated close against the door, was one 
secret auditor that morning—the wife who had said she was not going to 
attend the service. 

After Tidwell's departure from the cottage, and his wife had judged that 
he had about reached the church she slipped out into the woods, encompassing 
the village, and, wholly unobserved, made her way to the rear door of the study 
and quietly slipped in. : 

“Its just as I expected," she reflected. “She is in there. All that under 
the surface is for her ears alone. He is silly enough to think he can lead her 
off again, but we shall see. Now for.my next move. I must get out while 
they are singing the doxology or I'l have to stay here till every soul has 
disappeared." 

She was cautiously tip-toeing to the door, her glance on the sheltering 
trees outside, when, to her surprise, she discovered that her husband had 
abruptly dispensed with the final singing and was pronouncing the benediction. 

“He is in a hurry," Mrs. Tidwell said. “He is afraid she will give him the 
slip. There now, they are all leaving and I am closed up here for no telling 
how long." 

The services over, Lucille made her way through the surging throng to the 
door, and passed out and round the building to the shaded road leading home- 
ward. Mrs. Tidwell saw her pass one of the windows and disappear in the 
wood behind the church. *She's taking the old way," Mrs. Tidwell mused. *He 
will try to follow and cut her off where they used to meet. I wonder when the 
crowd will get away. Some of them may have brought their lunches, and if 
they were to eat them out there, it would be impossible for me to get out with- 
out causing comment." 

With her glance on the soft turf at her feet, Lucille walked leisurely along 
deeply worried over the message she had culled from the sermon she had just 
heard. He had no intention of giving up, that was more evident than she had 
dreamed was possible. Her love or infatuation for him had been so shocked 
by her experience in Atlanta that it was all but dead, and the realization that 
his fierce passion was a thing to be met and grappled with anew was a reve- 
lation that was disquieting to say the least, She had reached the densely shaded 
curve in the road where she and Tidwell had so often met, when, in looking 
ahead, she saw the branches of the bushes which bordered the road part and the 
minister, excited even to paleness, emerged. He had taken a shorter way 
through the woods and was panting so that it was with difficulty that he 
steadied his voice to greet her. 

“You?” she cried. “Oh, why did you follow me?” 

*Why did I indeed?" he puffed, coming close to her, his hands extended. 
“Why should I go to Heaven if there were only one gate or moment to be 
admitted. Oh, Lucille, don't repulse me! I've suffered a thousand deaths on 
vour account—suffered and waited— waited for this long-delayed moment." 

' «I didn't want you to come !" she cried out, drawing away her hands, which, 
in child-like inattention, she had allowed him to take. “You know what I 
promised." 

“And what I would have sworn if she had demanded it,” he laughed 
harshly, his weak lip quivering under the lash of his emotiins. “But what does 
that count, when a threat as awful and underhanded as hers was held over our 
heads? There was nothing to do but to agree. We couldn’t have faced the 
unreasoning anger of as dangerous a man as your brother, and she meant to 
wire him. But what has that to do with us now? I tell you that I simply 
cannot live without the hope that you will be mine some day, somewhere, or 
somehow. I will suffer more of this if I have to, but I must, at least, retain 
the hope that we'll be joined together as God intended us to be joined." 

*But we promised solemnly and faithfully," Lucille still shrank from him, 
and moved along the road, but he put out his hand, caught her arm, and 
detained her. 

“Don’t allude to that again,” he almost snarled in suppressed fury— “don’t 
unless you want to drive me mad! I had to give in. I saw you were nervous, 
upset by loss of sleep and the newness of the whole thing. But now that you 
can reflect calmly you must remember all I've been to you, all you have become 
to me. You know, after what has passed between us during our secret meet- 
ings—after your assurances of constancy and fidelity to the end, sealed with 
the sweetest and tenderest of kisses, you know after all those things that 
you must be true." 

“I only know,” the girl faltered, her wavering eyes on the ground, “that I 
promised to give you up for good and all. Your wife showed me my duty in a 
new light, and set me to wondering why you ceased’ to love her. Hers is the 
most beautiful character I have ever known. She is a thousand times better 
than I am—and I pity her. You changed in the feeling you had for her, 
and why wouldn’t you in my case? She has got something planted in her soul 
that would have made it impossible for her ever—do you hear this?—ever to 
have allowed herself to drift into an entanglement with another woman's husband." 


(To Be Continued) 


A MACBETH lamp-chimney insures 
a clear, steady even light from an oil 
lamp—and that’s the best of all arti- 
ficial light for reading. 
MACBETH chimneys are made 
of clear glass, they fit, and 
they do not break from heat. 
My name on every one, 


My Lamp-Chimney Book insures 
getting the right chimney for any 
burner, and gives suggestions about 
lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, and 
tells how to keep lamps in order. 
I gladly mail it free to anyone who 
writes for it. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 


is the most lar art occupation in vogue this season. Slip 
a $2 bill MR with an order for our $8 Wood- 
urning Proposition and we send the following : 

x Wood-Burning Outfit "S $2.00 

450 

20 

15 

SS 
« g Practice Panels FREE '$ $3.00 
‘The finest Pyrography Catalog published. 
Mailed free (post. 5c) Geo. W. Davis & Co. 


of Rochester, 
. 6356 State Street 


A BEAUT 


All the Old Methods of -— | beauty and a : 
by the RUB- 
]t prevents 
and removes wrinkles, pimples, blackheads, 
fleshworms, makes skin soít, smooth and 
white. A single application produces re- 
markable results, The speed with which 
it clears the complexion is almost beyond 
belief. Also used for developing the 
bust and other hollow places. No 
woman who owns one of these wonder- 
ful devices need have any further fear 
of wrinkles or blackheads. The regu-® ` 
lar price is 50c, To introduce our catalog of specialties we will send 
the Bulb with full directions for only THIRTY-FIVE cents, postage 
paid, You cannot afford to miss this bargain, 


H. R. KRUEGER & CO., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill, 


BOYS AND GIRLS---A KNIFE FREE 


How to Get One.—Send us your name and 
address and we will send you ten packages of 
Tomato seed and you will sell these for ten cents 
apackage. Send usa dollar and we will send 
premium by return mail. Remember we trust 
you with the seed. Everybody raises Tomatoes. 


They grow in every part of the country. The seed 
we send is a beautiful quality, round and smooth. 


Very prolific. 


Every boy and girl should get this 
premium. 


It costs you nothing. Write at once. 


THE BEALE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 10, Hingham, Mass. 


Darken Your Gray Hair 


~~ 
DUBY’S HAIR COLORING HERBS 
restore gray, streaked or faded hair to its nat 
ural color, beauty and softness. Prevents the 
HAS hair from falling out, promotes its growth, 
Ñ prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
lossy and healthy appearance. IT WILL 
OT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or 
dirty, contains nosugarof lead, nitrate silver, 
or, copperas, or poisons of any kind, but is com- 
: E of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 
ACKAGE MAKES ONE PINT. It will 
roduce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry 
sir,and bring back the color itoriginally was beforeit turned 
gray. Full size package sent by mail, postpaid, for25 cents, 


= 


OZARK HERB CO., Block 71, St. Louis, Mo. 


TEXAS PURE FOOD COMMISSIONER EXAMINES 
COCA-COLA BUT FINDS NO COCAINE. 


August 27.—Dr. J. S. Abbott, state pure food and 
dairy commissioner, said today that he had fully in- 
vestigated Coca-Cola and that he had failed to find 
any morphine, cocaine or like substances therein. The 
only stimulant he found, he said, was caffein, the 


substance that gives to coffee that stimulating effect. 
Five other soft drinks that were investigated showed 
traces of cocaine. 


HARTSHORN | 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
log and your choice of One full 


Send 10e 22 


Improved 
Transfer Paper Pattern of a EYELET SHIRT 
WAIST SET, ora EYELET CORSET COVER, or 
a 17 in. LAZY DAISY CENTERPIECE, or à 


for trial subscription (2 Nos.) to 
our Modern Embroidery Cata- 


eae Free 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box G 


8 to $30, A WEEE SURE. Farmers 
$19 te “Ever-R » Tool Kit does it. 
Us] TOOLS M.D.Finch made in 9 hrs. Had no experience, 
IN D You can do it too, FREE SAMPLES to workers, 
N& Foote Mfg. Co. Dept. 753 Dayton, Ohio 
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Aunt Peggy: "Lady" 


(Concluded from Page 13) 3 
She only shook her head and said as of old, “I 


D 


holding one of her hands. 
mus' be a lady." 

The idea, I saw, possessed her and nothing could shake her in her deter- 
mination to remain a “lady” now that she had become one. - Sorrowfully I 
went to the pantry and measured out a liberal supply of provisions—coffee, 
tea, sugar, etc., such things as I knew Aunt Peggy liked, I filled her basket * 
and with a deep curtsey she thanked me. 

I made one more appeal: “Aunt Peggy, don't you think you had better 
come home and let me take care of you? I am sure you can't take care 
of yourself.” . 

“Oh!” she replied, “ef I jest could, ef I jest could. But I can't. 
tell me Pm free an' mus' live lak de free. 
make me free, an’ I mus’ be a lady." 

Poor, bewildered soul! Her mind was set. The strong nature had been 
warped and could not be straightened, not in this world at least. Her idea— 
amounting almost to an obsession—was that she must keep up a home of 
some sort or people would not think she was free. This idea was so deeply 
engrafted that she preferred to suffer rather than relinquish it. And so we. 
parted again. As our fortunes began to revive I found out where she lived 
and often drove to her little home, which was not even tidy. I sent provisions, 
but I found out later that her daughter would sell them to buy “finery”. 

Her cup was not yet full. The daughter was stricken with smallpox and 
she bound her old father and mother to secrecy for fear she would be sent 
to the pest-house. The.father took the disease from the daughter and died 
of it. Wild with grief and remorse, the old *lady" was quarantined for days. 
She finally moved into a hovel in the poorest section of the negro quarter, 
broken-hearted and broken in spirit. 

In a few months she became blind and helpless from rheumatism. Then 
it was I sought her out again. I told her that she had no one left to care 
for her now; that I had come to take her home. She felt out for my hand 
and wept over it, but said that she was not fit to work any more and that 
I must leave her, . 

“I’m gwineter die a lady,” she sobbed. “I done live one dis long, mistiss, 
an’ I mus’ die one. I aint gwineter live long now, so jest lemme ‘lone an? 
lemme die lak a lady." 

I told her she would not have to work any more; that my husband wanted 
her to come and be a lady with me at my house. I told her I would give her 
the little cottage with one room back in the yard next to the kitchen and 
every day would come to see her and bring her tobacco. 

*An' I wont ha’ ter wuk?" she asked piteously. For she was not only 
blind but physically incapacitated. 

*No, Aunt Peggy; no more work; just be a lady like Mr. Lincoln wanted 
you to be." 

Fearing still she would change her mind, for it had somehow been poisoned 
against her old friends, I took her home with me in the carriage. Her little 
| cottage was fitted up and my husband bought her a rolling chair. Every day 
I or one of the children would carry her breakfast to her and ask how 
she had slept. 

Once a day a servant was detailed to roll her about the yard, and when 
the weather was fine it was a common sight for the townspeople to see my 
boys taking turns in pushing Aunt Peggy's chair through the park that ram 
down the middle of the street while she sat contentedly in it smoking her pipe. 
It did my heart good to hear her laugh mingled with their childish prattle, at 
times when they would point out some funny object and cry, “Look there, 
Aunt Peggy,” forgetting that she was blind. 


Dey 
Dey say Mister Lincoln die ter 


My Future Son-in-Law 


HE daughters, as well as the mothers; the eligible bachelors, as well as the 
daughters; and even father, will want to know what ‘‘An Optimistic Mother’’ 
confesses so cleverly and so delightfully in the 


February 


"WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Madison Square 
New York 


$1.25 a Year 
15 Cents a Copy 
On All News-Stands 


Puts this 
set among 
your books 


THE FAMOUS 


INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE 


AT PRACTICALLY YOUR OWN PRICE 


In taking inventory we find a few sets of the “International Shakespeare,” 13 libra 
volumes which have become slightly rubbed from handling in our stock room; not enoug 
to impair their real value, but sufficiently to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at the 
regular subscription prices, $36.00 and $44.00 a set. Rather than rebind such a small lot, 
we have decided to close them out for $1.00 down and the balance at the rate of $2.00 per 
month, ‘The sets are practically as good as new; in fact some of them have never been 
removed from the boxes. ‘This is a rare opportunity for those who desire a beautiful and 
serviceable edition of Shakespeare’s works at a drastic price-reduction. 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION 


You have always wanted a good set of Shakespeare. There is no reason for buying 
an edition that is incomplete, poorly printed, and filled with errors. The International is 
worth half-a-dozen ordinary editions. The thirteen volumes (with index) are 7 1-2 x 5 1-2 
inches in size—convenient to hold in the hand, and contain on an average three plays each; 
they include a total of 7,000 pages, illustrated by 40 full-page color-plates and scores of 
wood-cuts in the text. They are substantially and elegantly bound in art-cloth or half- 
leather, with full gold stamping. ‘The International is printed from the plates used in our 
well-known Booklovers edition; hence it is based on the authoritative Cambridge text and 
has the following unique and extremely valuable 


SPECIAL EDITORIAL FEATURES: 


The end came sooner than we expected. I found her dying one morning 
when I went to carry her breakfast to her. She was lying on her back, 
breathing her last, I thought. I felt her hands and they were already cold. 
I propped her up and asked if she knew me. 

“Yes, Mistiss,” she said, “but I feels so fur away fum yer.” 

“Yes, Aunt Peggy,” I said, “you are going away.” 

“I don't want ter leave yer, Mistiss," she was barely able to say in a 
half whisper. *Whar is I gwine, Mistiss?" 

«To God and—to Mr. Lincoln,’ I sobbed, and buried my face in the old 
patchwork quilt that covered her aching body. 

When my husband led me from the room I heard him say: 

“Don’t cry. She is better off, and her wish has been fulfilled. She has 
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| died a ‘lady’. " 


EMBROIDERY THE VOGUE 


Embroidery will be used on all stylish gowns this, season. It is to be — 
full of the gorgeousness of the Byzantine era, so that the correctly-gowned 
woman will display upon her person all the splendor of the finest of Byzan- 


Topical Index: By means of which the reader can 
find any desired passage in the plays and poems. 

Critical Comments explaining the plays and char- 
acters, selected from the writings of eminent 
Shakespearean scholars. 

Glossaries following each Play, so that you do 
not have to turn to a separate volume to find the 
meaning of every obscure word. 


Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the 


general reader and critical notes for the student 
or scholar. 

Arguments giving a full story of each play in 
interesting, readable prose. 

Study Methods, consisting of study questions and 
suggestions—the idea being to furnish a complete 
college course of Shakespearean study. 

Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen, and other dis- 
tinguished Shakespearean scholars and critics. 


tine art. 
Paris couturiers are now producing some remarkable effects in these 
classic embroideries, and it is a notable fact that the best results are being 


secured by the aid-of the sewing machine. Referring to this development of | 


embroidery-making, one of the leading couturiers of the Place Vendome, 
Paris—the world's greatest fashion center—recently said: 


` 


“Some of our most exquisite embroideries will be done on the machine. 
There are two reasons for this. One is that the delicate materials become 
soiled by much handling. And also there are certain stitches which cannot 
be done by hand. American women are so pervenu that they think unless à . 
thing has been done by hand it has no value. *Hand-made' is their standard 
for everything. But I can assure you that we have ladies of the nobility of - 
other lands who do not in the least think a beautiful embroidery made on à 
machine is any the less beautiful for that.^ Why should it be so? We can 
all get the brodeuses we want in Brittany or in the Vosges for three francs | 
a day, while we must pay a woman. who works at the machine ten francs a day." 

Of course, only the highest type of sewing machine can be successfully — 


SEND THIS 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York: 


You may send, prepaid, for my examination, a 
set of the International Shakespeare in the half- 
leather style at your mail-order price of $19.50. If 
the books are satisfactory, I shall pay you $1.00 
within five days after their receipt, and $2.00 each 
month thereafter until the full amount is paid. If 
they are not, I shall notify you and hold them 
subject to your order. U. R. 2-9. 


SENT FREE—For Examination 


If you will fill out carefully and return promptly the 
coupon in the corner of this advertisement, we shall 
be glad to send you the complete set of the International 
Shakespeare, carriage prepaid, for your examination. We 
ask for no money now. We allow ample time for in- 
spection. If you are satisfied, you send $1 and retain 
possession of the books. The balance may be paid at 
the rate of $2 per month. No deposit is required; and 
if the books do not satisfy you they:may be returned at 
our expense. You incur absolutely no risk or liability. 

Under the present offer to readers of UNCLE RE- 
MUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE, we are placing the 
cloth binding at $14.50 and the half-leather at $19.50. 


TP ee M e t and easy terms are more eloquent than (jj used in producing artistic designs, the work being so fine and delicate that 
any words of ours. absolute mechanical reliability is essential. The New York modistes have 
a THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY already prepared for the demand for embroidery by installing departments 


44-60 E. 23rd St. (Late of 785th Ave.) New York 


(Change if cloth is desired.) for making hand-made and machine-made embroidery. 
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LEPHONE 


T KIDNAPPING OF 
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HE 
RESIDENT LINCOLN 


(Continued from Page 11 


least likely to paralyze the North, bring about peace, and establish the Con- 
federacy. ‘Though the Georgian was a young man, he had tolerably fair 
judgment; and he had already seen that this patient, kindly man, with the 
bright smile and sad eyes, with Melancholy at one elbow and Mirth at the 
other, was the sole mainstay and reliance of the vast machine that was carrying 
on the war; that but for his prevision and tact, the halls of the Capitol and the 
corridors of the departments would swarm with relentless and ruinous factions. 

It was true that Bethune’s head was full of romantic notions. He had 
descended from a chivalrous race, and had been reared in a region where 
chivalry and knightly courtesy were very real things to those who aspired to 
them, and he now felt himself pulled about by conflicting emotions. He was 
keen to perform some feat, or accomplish some result that would advance the 
Southern cause, and here was the opportunity. And yet the bare idea of 
carrying it out left a bad taste in his mouth. He was at war with himself. 
He felt, in a dim, vague way, that the President was the heart of a mystery, 
the center of a wonderful problem. As in an old picture, a light from some 
unseen source appeared to fall on the worn face of this man, who, born with 
“the wolf at the door” and in the most abject surroundings, had been lifted 
up to guide the nation. 

Bethune had been so wrapped up in his own reflections that his Aunt Elise 
could hardly make him hear when she called him. He lifted his head and 
sighed, and then a frown fell on his face as he realized that she was speaking 
to him. Her frivolity irritated him, her gushing volubility oppressed him. 

“Frank! oh, Frank!” she called, laughing, “pray stop thinking about your 
sweetheart, and come with me. The President told me I was not to go outside 
the gates. But I’m going now just to see what he’ll say. Wont you come with me?” 

For answer, Bethune turned sharply away from his aunt. She ran after 
him. “Don’t be so cross, Frank!” she cried. “It’s not becoming to you. I 
wasn’t going at all. Do be pleasant. You and old Billy Sanders, between 
you, will cause the people here to think I have no standing in my own family. 
Both of you are very rude. What have I done to deserve it?” 

This last remark was spoken with some show of temper, for the beautiful 
Elise could be spiteful at times. 

“Nothing, Aunt Elise,” replied Bethune; “but in your position a little 
more dignity would be suitable.” 

Elise laughed loudly, but her face was red ewith indignation. “A professor 
of etiquette!” she cried. “Before you try to teach me etiquette, nephew, do 
you learn to be polite and agreeable.” 

` Mr. Lincoln, talking with Mr. Sanders some distance away, noticed by the 
actions of Bethune and his aunt that something was wrong. “What’s the matter 
with our young friends?" he asked. “They seem to be quarreling.” 

“Well, it’s a family fuss, I reckon," replied Mr. Sanders. “Frank was never 
fond of Leese, nor she of him." 

*The lady seems to be somewhat flighty," remarked the President, *but I've 
remarked the symptoms in so many charming women that I rarely notice it now." 

Mr. Sanders pursed his lips as a country lawyer does when he is about to 
make some remark which he thinks is unusually profound. “Leese is about as 
good as tlie common run, I reckon. She's not nigh as flighty as she looks to be. 
A right smart of it is put on, same as her clothes. When you come to know 
her, she's got lots of good p’ints. Wi’ all her gabble she never tells all she 
knows. I don't like her much, but I dunno but what that's my fault." 

“Likely enough it is," said the President. “I’ve had a great opportunity 
to find out what people think of me; nine out of ten misjudge or misunder- 
stand my words, my actions, and my motives. You should be President for a 
little while, friend Sanders, just for the fun of the thing." 

*Me!" exclaimed Mr. Sanders; *would I have to have a Secretary of War?" 

*Why, certainly; that's a part of the game." 

“Well, you'll have to excuse me. I don't mind takin’ a turn at checkers, 
or marbles, or mumblepeg, but that’s about the limit of my appetite. No, sir! 
no playin’ President for me if there’s a Secretary of War in the game. I may 
have to tousle your’n before I leave this town; if I do, an’ it don’t hurt your 
feelin’s too much, I aim to make a clean, healthy job of it.” 

Mr. Lincoln laughed and excused himself. A great many people had 
passed them by, going to the White House, some on business, some moved by 
curiosity, and some impelled by interest and sympathy. 

“It takes a heap of people to make a world, friend Sanders,” said the 
President, as he turned away, “and I must go and examine some more of the 
specimens. When you get ready to come in, Miss Brandon—I mean Mrs. 
Clopton—will show you how to avoid the crowd. I hope,” he said, pausing 
again, “that you'll take dinner with us. Maybe you'd prefer to call it supper.” 

“About what time, Mr. President?” 

“Early candlelight,” replied Mr. Lincoln, with a twinkle in his eye. The 
phrase was so familiar that the Georgian took it as a matter of course. 

“Any gal company?” inquired Mr. Sanders. 

“No, I think not. Mrs. Lincoln will have some of her friends to dine with 
her, and we can have a snug little dinner of our own. We'll have a member 
of Congress who was in Georgia once upon a time, and Stanton threatens 
to come, too.” 

“Well, I dunno about Frank Bethune, but none of 'em can turn my stomach.” 

“Stanton says he wants to discover whether you are fish, flesh, or fowl,” 
remarked the President, smiling. 

“Jest tell him Pm a plain old snappin’-turtle from Georgia, wi’ red 

eyes and cold feet.” 
Mr. Lincoln turned away laughing, and Mr. Sanders was left alone until 
little Tad came along driving his goats. He fell into conversation with Mr. 
Sanders, and the talk was so interesting to both of them that they sat flat 
on the grass. They went from one subject to another until Mr. Sanders, who 
was a famous hand with young ones, landed Tad in the midst of that wonderful 
collection of animal stories with which Southern children have been familiar 
for many generations. The old Georgian told them so simply, and with such 
apparent confidence in their reality, that the little son of the President 
accepted them as facts and was, for the time being, in another world—the 
world that had been created by the negro romancers who lived long ago. 

Great statesmen passed and repassed them as they sat or lay reclining 
on the grass; generals of the army, congressmen, civilians, office-seekers, a 
curious and motley throng, formed part of the procession, but, so far as Mr. 
Sanders and Tad were concerned, they were all phantoms, invisible to the eye. 


(To Be Concluded) 
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On November 3 the universal usefulness of the Bell 


System was shown as never before. 
mate, integral part of the election machinery. 


It was an inti- 


And 


by the time old Trinity Steeple chimed midnight the 
Bell Service had reliably informed farmers and house- 
holders throughout the nation that Mr. Taft was elected. 


HE returns telephoned by seven 

o'clock from election district to 

election district in Erie County, 

New York, indicated by a rule the 

politicians follow that Taft had carried the 
State of New York. s 

By eight o'clock the crowds in front of the 
newspaper offices knew it. 

By eleven the approximate size of the 
majority in Ohio was known. 

In the newspaper offices of the single cit 
of Philadelphia, between 200 and 300 Bell 
telephone operators were announcing the 
bulletins to every subscriber who “‘rang up.” 

In thousands of newspaper offices over the 
country, tens of thousands of operators were 
doing the same thing. 

In what other country could it have hap- 
pened ? : 

Comparison is futile. Yet as a telephone 
achievement it only marks the passing point 
of progress reached by a service which set out 
in the beginning to occupy the whole field 
of telephony. 

The apparatus, the operators, the lines— 
the whole equipment of the service simply 
measured up to the busiest hour capacity of 
the Bell Companies. 

But it is an object lesson to those who are 
really interested in the development of the 
telephone to its point of greatest public 
utility. 

It emphasizes the value of federation in 
national telephone work—the necessity of 
co-operation, of a common investment 
which provides an equipment, on a business 
basis, capable of carrying the country's tele- 
phone traffic at the busiest hour of the busiest 
day. 

This cardinal principle which guided the 
original Bell Telephone Company remains 
the guiding influence in the affairs of the 
associated Bell Companies. 


There is an investment in the equipment 
of these companies to-day of about 
$600,000,000. The wonderful development 
which has resulted from this unexampled 
investment, which is being increased at the 
rate of over $50,000,000 a year, has given 
America the leadership of the world. 


The press of other countries hold up the 
Bell Telephone System as an example of 
what the telephone systems in their own 
countries might become under proper man- 
agement. 


The press of Paris has been agitated for 
some months over a “‘telephone crisis,”’ 
brought about by the ‘‘extreme inefficiency'" 
of the service, which is conducted by the 
Post Office Department. 

After much debate a programme has been 
announced, calling for five new telephone 
exchanges in Paris to cost $6,006,000, and 
cable work estimated at another $6,000,000, 
a period of four years being allowed for the 
execution of this work. 

An English telephone expert examined the 
working of the Bell Telephone System dur- 
ing the present year, as compared with the 
system of England. 

. “I venture to say," he wrote in The 
London Times of August 12, 1908, “‘that 
ninety-nine out of one hundred business 
men in Great Britain would gladly pay 
twice the rates they now pay for trunk tele- 
phone calls if they could. be assured of a 
service approaching the efficiency of the 
American service.’ 

Every subscriber to the Bell service be- 
comes a member of a great, national tele- 
phone federation whose watchword is 
prompiness; a brotherhood of quick com- 
munication which is the life of American 
civilization. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


The Aldine Fire Place 


Gives Three Times More Heat and Uses 
60% Less Fuel Than Any Other Fire Place 


E gives three times more heat than any other fire place, because it is the only genuine and 


practical return draft base burning open fire place. 


All other grates being directly connected 


with the chimney and depending on the suction of the chimney flue to give life to the fire, 
lose 85 per cent of the heat up the chimney, just in proportion to the suction and force with which 
the fire burns. Less than 15 per cent of this heat is lost by the Aldine. 


One-half scuttle of coal once every twelve hours will keep a 
continuous bright red fire night and day. 

It can be easily set with less trouble than any other grate. 
No special skill or experience is necessary. 

It can be piped to the chimney like a stove, allowing of set- 


ting it just where you want i 
PE 


t it. 
RFECT VENTILATION. The Aldine draws the cold air 


from the floor, heats and purifies it, and returns it even to the fur- 
thermost corner of the room. 


Saves 60 per cent of the fuel (burns hard or soft coal, coke or gas). Savesthe use of the 
furnace six weeks in the Fall and Spring, almost enough to pay its first cost; and used in con- 
nection with furnace in very cold weather, the fuel used in the Aldine is more than saved from the 
furnace. By using our "top damper" attachment ordinary furnace heating pipes may be run to 


one, two or three other rooms to heat them also. 


The Aldine is made in many handsome designs, finished in copper, brass and black, or 
in special finishes to match hardware trimmings in the house. 48,000 now in use in every part of 


the world. 


Beware of imitations. There is only one Aldine, and that is fully protected by patents and 


guaranteed by us. 


Write today for complete catalog giving all information and name of our local dealer in 


your city. 


RATHBONE & PANIGOT CO., 5702 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898. 7 
N35 Gallery Fine ArtsyBattle Creek, Mich. 


Y WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


pd ^ Our graduates are filling High Salaried | 
Positions. are anm 


HYACIL CREAM 


Daintily Perfumed | 
REMOVES FRECKLES 


A specially compounded cream ap- 
plied on retiring, removes freckles 
quickly and surely. Money back if it 
does not do the work perfectly. In 
jars, 50 cents postpaid. Order direct 
or send for particulars. 

Address Dept. D. 


THE SILVERTON CO., Chicago, Ill. 


stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No sto range 

& higher reputation or gives better satisfaction. You TUR BO Me 
risk. You save all dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 

Send a Postal for Catalogue 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No, 349 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No,837 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
and roasting 


SECTIONAL] 
BOOKCASES} - 


Our Mission Style $s tor) ads 


larity on account of its artistic simplicity, and because it is lower in 

ice tham any other sectional bookcase of this style. Don't fail to get our 

prices before you buy—it means a saving to you. Besides you get a bookcase 

guaranteed by us and your furniture dealer that is not surpassed in workman- 
ship, construction and finish. 


is also the lowest in price of 
xem Mission Desk Section i desk sections—jnst like 
a D 


inexpensive and beautiful, and requires no extra floor space. Send 
for our big free catalog which explains litiy abist the famous Goan ew in oak 
or mahogany, in any color desired. No unsightly iron bands, no sectional ear 
marks. Non-binding. roller bearing doors that can be removed by simply un- 
hooking. Dealers sell the Gunn line—or we ship direct. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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This Letter File 


(Wabash Junior) 


$20.00, F. O. B., ATLANTA 


25 sub. guides 55 cents per set. 
100 folders 55 cents. 


You Know the advantages of the Vertical File, 
Here are some of the special features of this one. 
Holds 23000 letters and answers. 
Strong and well built. 
Drawers work smoothly. 
Looks well in any office. 
The sides are detachable. 


File without sides, costs $18.00. Several files can be 
placed together using only one pair of sides. 


PORTER-WRIGLEY CO. 


Write us when you want ANYTHING for your office 68 N. Broad St., ATLANTA, GA. 


We will give this 
valuable nickel plated 
Five Dollar Chafing 
Dish, made of the best 
quality of nickel plated 
ware, double tin lined 
throughout, extra pan 
for hot water,perfection 
regulating asbestos 
lamp with cap on extin- 
guisher for small flame, 
diameter 914 inches, 
capacity three  pints, 
sold in many stores for 
NE ^ Six Dollars, and the 

p Beautiful Little Booklet 
“24 ORIGINAL WAYS WITH THE CHAFING DISH,” to any one sending 
us ten yearly subscriptions to the National Food Magazine. 

Or for Five Dollars we will give the Chafing Dish, the Beautiful Little Book- 
let ‘‘24 ORIGINAL WAYS WITH THE CHAFING DISH,” and either one 
two-year subscription or two one-year subscriptions to the National Food Mag- 
azine. In this offer you not only get two full year subscriptions to this magazine, 
but you get this serviceable Five Dollar Chafing Dish. We do this because we 
— you to know and we want you to let your friends know the National Food 

agazine. 


This is the magazine that was started twelve years ago under the name of What To Eat and has 
prospered because it has, as the Cleveland World says, brought happiness into the home and contributed 
to long life. It made the fight single handed and alone, against adulterated and unwholesome foods, 
which resulted in the National Food Law. It is embellished with how to do things well about the house- 
hold, how to cook and how to serve, menus and recipes. It offers prizes every month for the best table 
story, the best toast or sentiment, the best entertainment feature and the best dining-room or kitchen 
suggestion.—Five prizes in each department every month. It is the magazine that received Highest 
Honors, Grand Prize and Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, as being the chief dietetic and 
culinary magazine published in the world. 


Here are a few sentiments taken from thousands of letters “An afternoon affair that I gave last summer more than 


received from subscribers in all parts of the United States: 
“I wish success in every way for your magazine — I always 
enjoy reading it.'' —M ARY B. LARRICK, Winnetka, Ill. 
“Iam enclosing draft for $1.00 that you may continue my 
subscription another year, for we have enjoyed the magazine 
very much.''—EDNA R. HERRON, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
“It’s the best magazine published. Don't stop for one 
issue.'—M RS. CLARE CHAMBERLAIN, Portland, Oregon. 
*'We find it a great pleasure and very interesting to read your 
magazine every month and wish to congratulate you on your 
ure food subjects." — MRS. HARRY TUCKER, Courtenay, 
. D. 


repaid me for the price of the book.'"—MRs. FRANC C. 
RODGERS, Jackson, Mich. 

“Of all my magazines it comes first, with me.''—Mns. C. 
B. HICKS, Grand Cane, La. 

“I assure you of my appreciation. Each issue is eagerly 
read and thoroughly enjoyed.” — Mrs. L. B. FARLEY, 
Montgomery, Ala. à 

*'I immediately subscribe. I never expect to let my place 
be vacant as long as I can help it.''—MRsS. H. A. WOODY, 
Cynthiana, Ky. 

**Please send always and send bill in regular course and it 
will be paid.''—JOHN D. FARRAND, Fargo, N. D. 


Sample copy and subscription blanks will be sent you on request. 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING CO., Herald Building, CHICAGO 
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subject to the ills and frailties of bodies. Her body was more than the garb 
of her spirit. It was an emanation of her spirit, a pure and gracious crystal- 
lization of her divine essence. This feeling of the divine startled him. It 
shocked him from his dreams to sober thought. No word, no clew nor hint, 
of the divine had ever reached him before. He had never believed in the 
divine. He had always been irreligious, scoffing good naturedly at the sky- 
pilots and their immortality of the soul There was no life beyond, he had 
contended; it was here and now, then darkness everlasting. But what he had 
seen in her eyes was soul—immortal soul that could never die. No man he 
had known, nor any woman, had given him the message of immortality. But 
she had. She had whispered it to him the first moment she looked at him. Her 
face shimmered before his eyes as he walked along—pale and serious, sweet 
and sensitive, smiling with pity and tenderness as only a spirit could smile, 
and pure as he had never dreamed purity could be. Her purity smote him 
like a blow. It startled him. He had known good and bad; but purity, as an 
attribute of existence, had never entered his mind. And now, in her, he con- 
ceived purity to be the superlative of goodness and of cleanness, the sum 
of which constituted eternal life. 

And promptly urged his ambition to grasp at eternal life. He was not 
fit to carry water for her—he knew that; it was a miracle of luck and a 
fantastic stroke that had enabled him to see her and be with her and talk 
with her that night. It was accidental. There was no merit in it. He did not 
deserve such fortune. His mood was essentially religious. He was humble 
and meek, filled with self-disparagement and abasement. In such frame of 
mind sinners come to the penitent form. He was convicted of sin. But as 
the meek and lowness at the penitent form catch splendid glimpses of their 
future lordly existence, so did he catch similar glimpses of the state he would 
gain to by possessing her. But this possession of her was dim and nebulous 
and totally different from possession as he had known it. Ambition soared 
on mad wings, and he saw himself climbing the heights with her, sharing 
thoughts with her, pleasuring in beautiful and noble things with her. It was 
a soul-possession he dreamed, refined beyond any grossness, a free comrade- 
ship of spirit that he could not put into definite thought. He did not think 
it. For that matter, he did not think at all. Sensation usurped reason, and 
he was quivering and palpitant with emotions he had never known, drifting 
deliciously on a sea of sensibility where feeling itself was exalted and spirit- 
ualized and carried beyond the summits of life. 

He staggered along like $ drunken man, murmuring fervently aloud: 
*By God! By God!" 

A policeman on a street corner eyed him suspiciously, then noted his 
sailor roll. *Where did you get it?" the policeman demanded. 

‘Martin Eden came back to earth. His was a fluid organism, swiftly ad- 
justable, capable of flowing into and filling all sorts of nooks and crannies. 
With the policeman's hail he was immediately his ordinary self, grasping the 
situation clearly. 

“Its a beaut, aint it?" he laughed back. 
out loud." 

*Youll be singing next," was the policeman's diagnosis. 

“No, I wont. Gimme a match an’ I'll catch the next car home.” 

He lighted his cigarette, said good night, and went on. “Now wouldn’t that 
rattle you?” he ejaculated under his breath. “That copper thought I was 
drunk.” He smiled to himself and meditated. “I guess I was,” he added; 
“but I didn’t think a woman’s face’d do it.” 

He caught a Telegraph Avenue car that was going to Berkeley. It was 
crowded with youths and young men who were singing songs and ever and 
again barking out college yells. He studied them curiously. They were 
university boys. They went to the same university that she did, were in her 
class socially, could know her, could see her every day if they wanted to. He 
wondered that they did not want to, that they had been out having a good 
time instead of being with her that evening, talking with her, sitting around 
her in a worshipful and adoring circle. His thoughts wandered on. He noticed 
one with narrow-slitted eyes and a loose-lipped mouth. That fellow was 
vicious, he decided. On shipboard he would be a sneak, a whiner, a tattler. 
He, Martin Eden, was a better man than that fellow. The thought cheered him. 
It seemed to draw him nearer to Her. He began comparing himself with the 
students He grew conscious of the muscled mechanism of his body and felt 
confident that he was physically their master. But their heads were filled with 
knowledge that enabled them to talk her talk. The thought depressed him. 
But what was a brain for? he demanded passionately. What they had done, 
he could do. They had been studying about life from the books while he had 
been busy living life. His brain was just as full of knowledge as theirs, though 
it was a different kind of knowledge. How many of them could tie a lanyard 
knot, or take a wheel or a lookout? His life spread out before him in a series 
of pictures of danger and daring, hardship and toil. He remembered his fail- 
ures and scrapes in the process of learning. He was that much to the good, 
anyway. Later on they would have to begin living life and going through the 
mill as he had gone. Very well While they were busy with that, he could 
be learning the other side of life from the books. 

As the car crossed the zone of scattered dwellings that separated Oak- 
land from Berkeley, he kept a lookout for a familiar, two-story building along 
the front of which ran the proud sign, HIGGINBOTHAM’S CASH STORE. 
Martin Eden got off at this corner. He stared up for a moment at the sign. 
It carried a message to him beyond its mere wording. A personality of small- 
ness and egotism and petty underhandedness seemed to emanate from the 
letters themselves. Bernard Higginbotham had married his sister, and he 
knew him well He let himself in with a latch-key and climbed the stairs to 
the second floor. Here lived his brother-in-law. The grocery was below. 
There was a smell of stale vegetables in the air. As he groped his way across 
the hall he stumbled over a toy-cart, left there by one of his numerous nephews 
and nieces, and brought up against a door with a resounding bang. “The 
pincher," was his thought; “too miserly to burn two cents’ worth of gas and 
save his boarders’ necks.” 

He fumbled for the knob and entered a lighted room, where sat his sister 
and Bernard Higginbotham. She was patching a pair of his trousers, while 
his lean body was distributed over two chairs, his feet dangling in dilapidated 
carpet-slippers over the edge of the second chair. He glanced across the top 
of the paper he was reading, showing a pair of dark, insincere, sharp-staring 
eyes. Martin Eden never looked at him without experiencing a sense of repul- 
sion. What his sister had seen in the man was beyond him.- The other affected 
him as so much vermin, and always aroused in him an impulse to crush under 


“I didn’t know I was talkin’ 
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his foot. “Some day Pll beat the face off of him," was the way he often con- 
soled himself for enduring the man’s existence. The eyes, weasel-like and 
cruel, were looking at him complainingly. 

“Well,” Martin demanded. “Out with it.” 

“I had that door painted only last week,” Mr. Higginbotham half whined, 
half bullied; “and you know what union wages are. You should be more careful.” 

Martin had intended to reply, but he was struck by the hopelessness of it. 
He gazed across the monstrous sordidness of soul to a chromo on the wall. It 
surprised him. He had always liked it, but it seemed that now he was seeing 
it for the first time. It was cheap, that was what it was, like everything else 
in the house. His mind went back to the house he had just left, and he saw, 
first, the paintings, and next, Her, looking at him with melting sweetness as 
she shook his hand at leaving. He forgot where he was and Bernard Higgin- 
botham’s existence, till that gentleman demanded: “Seen a ghost?” 

Martin came back and looked at the beady eyes, sneering, truculent, cow- 
ardly, and there leaped into his vision, as on a screen, the same eyes when 
their owner was making a sale in the store below—subservient eyes, smug, and 
oily, and flattering. 

“Yes,” Martin answered. 
Gertrude.” 

He started to leave the room, tripping over a loose seam in the slatternly 
carpet. 

“Don’t bang the door," Mr. Higginbotham cautioned him. 

He felt the blood crawl in his veins, but controlled himself and closed 
the door softly behind him. 

Mr. Higginbotham looked at his wife exultantly. “He’s been drinkin’,” he 
proclaimed in a hoarse whisper. “I told you he would.” 

She nodded her head resignedly. 

“His eyes was pretty shiny,” she confessed; “and he didn’t have no 
collar, though he went away with one. But mebbe he didn’t have more’n a 
couple of glasses.” 

“He couldn’t stand up straight,” asserted her husband. 
He couldn’t walk across the floor without stumblin’. 
almost fall down in the hall.” 


“I seen a ghost. Good night. Good night, 


“I watched him. 
You heard "m yourself 


“T think it was over Alice's cart," she said. “He couldn't see it in the dark.” | 


Mr. Higginbotham’s voice and wrath began to rise. All day he effaced 
himself in the store, reserving for the evening, with his family, the privilege 
of being himself. *I tell you that precious brother of yours was drunk." 

His voice was cold, sharp, and final, his lips stamping the enunciation of 
each word like the die of a machine. His wife sighed and remained silent. 
She was a large, stout woman, always dressed slatternly and always tired 
from the burdens of her flesh, her work, and her husband. 

"He's got it in him, I tell you, from his father," Mr. Higginbotham went 
on accusingly. *An' he'll croak in the gutter the same way. You know that." 

She nodded, sighed, and went on stitching. They both agreed that Martin 
had come home drunk. They did not have it in their souls to know beauty, or 
they would have known that those shining eyes and that glowing face betokened 
youth's first vision of love. 

“Settin’ a fine example to the children," Mr. Higginbotham snorted, sud- 


- denly, in the silence for which his wife was responsible and which he resented. 


- 


Sometimes he almost wished she would oppose him more. “If he does it again, 
hes got to get out. Understand! I wont put up with his shinanigan—de- 
botchin’ innocent children with his boozing.” Mr. Higginbotham liked. the 
word, which was a new one in his vocabulary, recently gleaned from a news- 
paper column. “That’s what it is, debotchin’™—there aint no other name for it.” 

Still his wife sighed, shook her head sorrowfully, and stitched on. Mr. 
Higginbotham resumed the newspaper. 

“Has he paid last week’s board?” he shot across the top of the newspaper. 

She nodded, then added, “He still has some money.” 

“When is he goin’ to sea again?” 

“When his pay-day’s spent, I guess,” she answered. “He was over to San 
Francisco yesterday looking for a ship. But he’s got money, yet, an’ he’s par- 
ticular about the kind of ship he signs for.” 

“It’s not for a deck-swab like him to put on airs,’ Mr. Higginbotham 
snorted. “Particular! Him!” 

“He said something about a schooner that’s gettin’ ready to go off to some 
outlandish place to look for buried treasure, that he'd sail on her if his 
money held out." 

*If he only wanted to steady down, I'd give him a job drivin' the wagon," 
her husband said, but with no trace of benevolence in his voice. *Tom's quit.” 

His wife looked alarm and interrogation. 

"Quit to-night. Is goin' to work for Carruthers. 
I could afford." 

"I told you you'd lose *m," she cried out. 
was giving him." 

"Now look here, old woman," Higginbotham bullied. *For the thousandth 
time I’ve told you to keep your nose out of the business. I wont tell you again.” 

"I don't care," she sniffed. “Tom was a good boy." 

Her husband glared at her. This was unqualified defiance. 

"If that brother of yours was worth his salt, he could take the wagon," 
he snorted. 

“He pays his board, just the same," was the retort. “An’ he's my brother, 
an' so long as he don't owe you money you've got no right to be jumping on 
him all the time. I've got some feelings, if I have been married to you for 
Seven years." 

“Did you tell `m you'd charge him for gas if he goes on readin’ in bed?” 
he demanded. 

Mrs. Higginbotham made no reply. Her revolt faded away, her spirit 
wilting down into her tired flesh. Her husband was triumphant. He had her. 
His eyes snapped vindictively, while his ears joyed in the sniffles she emitted. 
He extracted great happiness from squelching her, and she squelched easily 
these days, though it had been different in the first years of their married life, 
before the brood of children and his incessant nagging had sapped her energy. 

“Well, you tell ’m to-morrow, that’s all,” he said. “An’ I just want to tell 
you, before I forget it, that you’d better send for Marion to-morrow to take 
care of the children. With Tom quit, I'll have to be out on the wagon, an' you 
can make up your mind to it to be down below waitin' on the counter." 

*But to-morrow's wash day," she objected, weakly. 

"Get up early, then, an’ do it first. I wont start out till ten o'clock." 

He crinkled the paper viciously and resumed his reading. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Profitable Farming 


Fertile land at reasonable prices, a mild 
and healthful climate, crops of excellent 
quality and markets for them, transpor- 
tation facilities,—are some of the ad- 
vantages of the new country along the 
Pacific Coast Extension of the 


Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


There are splendid opportunities along this 
new line in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington for the farmer, fruit grower, 
stockman, dairyman, poultry raiser, business 
man and professional man. Descriptive 
book No. 11 free. 
F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago 
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Special 60-Day Offer 


TO INTRODUCE OUR 


New Exeelsior Solar Telescope 


This long, powerful automatic Telescope is provided with an adjustable eye 


piece fitted with a solar dark glass lens. With this wonderful solar eye piece 
you can look the sun squarely in the face on the brightest and hottest day. 
Never before was a telescope with such an eye piece attachment sold for less 
than $8.00 or $10.00. This eye piece alone is worth more than we charge for 
the entire telescope. Remove the solar eye piece lens aud you have a £ood, practical tele- 

scope for land observations, etc. 

Positively such a good telescope was never sold for this price before. These tele- 
Scopes are made by one of the largest manufacturers in Europe; measure closed 12 
inches, and open over 3 1-2 feet., in five sections, They are brass bound, brass safety 
cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with powerful lenses, scientifically 
ground and adjusted, Guaranteed by the maker.  Heretofore telescopes 
of this size have been sold from $5 to $8, Every sojourner in the country 
or at the seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instru- 
ments, and no farmer should be without one. Objects miles SM 
away are brought to view with an astonishing clearness, <S 


CIRCUMFERENCE 53-4 INCHES 


Pat. April 24, 1906. 


A OVER 
3 1-2 FEET 
LONG 


Our new cat- 
alog of guns, etc., 
sent with each order. 
This is a grand offer and 
you should not miss it. We 
guarantee satisfaction or money 
refunded. 


WORTH MANY TIMES THE PRICE 


Messrs. Kirtland Bros. & Co.: The Saxon, New York, Nov. 4, 1905. 
Gentlemen—I had with me on my recent European trip one of your Excelsior 
Solar Telescopes with which I had the pleasure of observing the eclipse of the sun. 
At the Austrian Tyrol it was almost 80 per cent. concealed. Your solar eye piece is a 
great thing. Its value to me on this occasion was many times greater than the entire 
outlay for the telescope. Yours truly, L. S, HENRY. 
COUNT CATTLE 20 MILES AWAY 

I wish allto know how satisfactory the Excelsior Telescope is. Our farm is on the highest point in the 
surrounding country, one mile south of the junction of Walnut and Arkansas Rivers. From our place we 
can see, with the aid of the teleseope, over intothe Kansas Indian Reservation, nearly 20 miles, count the 
cattle, and tell a horse from a cow; can see a large ranch 17 miles east that cannot be seen with the naked 
eye, can see the color and count windows with the telescope. Again thanking you all fora square deal, I 
remain, Yours truly, F. G. Patron, Arkansas City, Kan. 

Hundreds of others saying good things about these telescopes. 
GET ONE AND TRY IT. Send $1 by Registered Letter, Post Office Money Order, or Bank Draft, 
payable to our order. Sent by mail, insured, 20c. extra. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 


Department R. M. 90 Chambers Street, New York 


The mysterious spots on the 
Sun. Get our Solar Tele-; 
scope and see them., 


When writing advertisers please mention Uncle Remus's— The Home Magazine. 


—Jack London 
. [s Very Ill 


NEWS HAS JUST REACHED US 
OF THE SERIOUS ILLNESS OF 
JACK LONDON, WHOSE LATEST 
SERIAL, “MARTIN EDEN,” BE- 
GINS IN THIS ISSUE. WE ARE 
SURE ALL OUR READERS SIN- 
CERELY WISH THAT HE MAY 
SOON RECOVER. FOR FEAR THAT 
SOME MAY THINK HIS ILLNESS 
WILL INTERFERE WITH THE SE- 
RIAL, WE WISH TO STATE MR. 
LONDON HAS COMPLETED THE 
STORY OF "MARTIN EDEN" AND 
THE ENTIRE MANUSCRIPT IS IN 
. OUR HANDS. IT IS THE MOST 
. VIVID AND VITAL OF ALL OF 
` JACK LONDON'S NOVELS. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A SUB- 
SCRIBER OR IF YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION HAS EXPIRED, OR IS ABOUT 
TO RUN OUT, SEND $1.00 AND 
YOU WILL GET THE MAGAZINE 15 
MONTHS AND GET JOEL CHAND- 
LER HARRIS’S LATEST BOOK 
WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST. 


SEND YOUR $1.00 TO-DAY. 


UNCLE REMUS'S-THE 


HOME MAGAZINE 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Agents Wanted 


AGENTS—SALARY OR COMMISSION. GREATEST 
seller yet; every user of pen’and ink buys on sight; 
200 to 500 per cent profit; one agent's sales $620 in 
six days; another $32 in two hours MONROE 
MFG. CO., X-9, La Crosse, Wisc. 


JUST PATENTED, YOUNG'S BUTTON-HOLE 
Gauge Knife. Nothing like it. Every woman wants 
one. One agent sold 107 at 25c each in one day, 
made $13.37; 15 other useful rapid sellers. A. M. 
YOUNG & CO., 211 Young's Bldg., Chicago. 


$90 A" MONTH, $60 EXPENSE ALLOWANCE AT 
start, to put out Merchandise and Grocery Catalogs. 
Mail order house. AMERICAN HOME SUPPLY 
CO., Desk 2-B, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS: OUR DASHBOARD LINE HOLDER WILL 
make you rich. Just shipped Texas Agent 10 Gross, 
being third order in 30 days. Sample prepaid 30c sil- 
ver. WHOLESALE SUPPLY CO., D2, Valdosta, Ga. 


AGENTS—PORTRAITS, 35C; FRAMES, 15C; SHEET 
pictures, 1c; stereoscopes, 25c; views, lc; 30. days’ 
credit; samples and catalog free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT CO., 290-166 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


MEDALLIONS SELL AT SIGHT. 300 TO 500 PER 
cent profit. Make up your own goods and be inde- 
pendent. *'It's easy." Catalog free. FRED RESAG 
CO, 368 W. Randolph St., Chieago. 


INVESTIGATE MONEY-MAKING POSSIBILITIES 
‘selling our Gasoline Lighting Systems. Most exten- 
sive line manufactured under one roof. Exclusive 
territory given responsible men. KNIGHT LIGHT 
Cu., Dept. C., Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR NEW 
sign letters for office windows, store fronts, .and 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Write 
today for free sample and full particulars. METAL- 
LIC SIGN LETTER CO., 63 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce poultry and stock 
powders; new plan; steady work. Address BIGLER 
,COMPANY, X-333, Springfield, Ill. 

HERE'S: YOUR OPPORTUNITY. $40 WEEKLY AND 
expenses selling flat iron shoes, Wilson’s dress- 
hooks and keyless door locks. Fast sellers. For 
particulars and samples address DEXTER SUP- 
PLY CO., Caxton Bldg., Chicago. 


Patent Attorneys 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What to Invent, with vaiuable list of in- 
ventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars of- 
fered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in World’s Progress; 
sample free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 855 F 
St., Washington, D. C. $ 


ALEXANDER & DOWELL (T. H. ALEXANDER 
and Arthur E. Dowell) Attorneys at Law, 918 F. 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. (Est. 1857) Make 
patent causes a specialty; procure Patents and 
Trade-Marks; render expert opinions on patenta- 
bility of inventions; validity and infringement of 


patents; practice in all Federal Courts. Will send 24 months. B. F. EBORN, Birmingham, Ala. 
Book K of Information on request. TA 
: For the Hair 
Razor Users 
HAIR GROWS WHEN OUR VACUUM CAP IS 


a OE EL RPS BS RE a ee 
ALL SAFETY RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED, 

sterilized and made better tnan new for two cents 
‘each. Send your address for our convenient mailing 
wrapver..- KEENEDGE CO., 244 Henrietta Build- 
ing. Chicago. 


WANTED—FARMS AND FARM BUYERS. 

ing farms of every description (no matter where), a 
List them with B. F. EBORN, Birming- 
ham, Ala., in a proper business manner, and he will 


specialty. 
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IT IS AN EXPENSIVE HABIT. 


vails so extensively. And the habit is 


of lawlessness; it fixes and fosters the suggestion of homi- 
cide. Surely we have learned it is always easier to prevent 
lawlessness than it is to stop it after it gets started, 

The killing of Ex-Senator Carmack, who was editor of 
the Nashville Tennesseean, on the streets of Nashville a 
few months ago, has been represented as “a street duel". 
From the newspaper reports of the affair it does not 
appear that Carmack had any chance for his life; and in 


any event the affair was not a duel. 
FROWNED ON IN THIS COUN- 
TRY FOR SEVERAL DECADES; BUT 
IT WOULD BE BETTER THAN 
SUCH STREET KILLINGS AS 
THAT OF CARMACK, IN NASH- 
VILLE, OR THAT OF GONZALES, 
IN COLUMBIA, A FEW YEARS 
aco. In a duel each partici- 
pant at least has something 
like an equal chance; but 
when the “pistol toter” goes 
after his man it is not with 
the idea of giving him a 
chance for his life. 

An expression of opinion 
with regard to the Carmack 
killing before the Coopers 
have had their trial would 
searcely be proper; but there 
is this much to be said gen- 
erally for such killings: ir 
MEN OF INFLUENCE AND A CER- 
TAIN DEGREE OF PROMINENCE, 
LIKE THE COOPERS IN TEN- 


Conclusive Proof 


The letter below is the second one of this nature we have received from 
The first came after he had inserted an eight-line advertise- 
ment in our October issue, and this one came after—well, read for yourself; 


B. F. Eborn. 


Birmingham, Ala., December 29th, 1908.—Uncle Remus's Magazine, Atlanta, Ga.—Gentlemen: 
If I overlooked ordering a repetition of my December advertisement in the February number of Un- 
cle Remus Classified, and | am not too late to get in, you can insert in place of the last adver- 
tisement in the February number, the four ads. mailed to-day under separate cover and the one 


herein. If those mailed to-day are too late for 
cember ad., that is all right. 


“Uncle Remus" seems to be reaching out; we are still receiving applications to sell property 
from various sections, principally. the South; some this week coming from different portions of 
Texas, many from remote localities that we have not heretofore heard from. 


As we regard Real Estate advertisements as 


journal, the inquiries that we have been receiving from Uncle Remus, and the substantial char- 
acter of the same, speak volumes for the efficacy of Uncle Remus's Classified department. 


We believe a trial of your classified by straight-forward up-to-date agencies would result in 
mutual profit to your paper, and those using it as a medium to reach out after new business. 


I have advertised in two of the “Big Four” magazines published in the East, and having an 


immense circulation. 


circulation. ; : 
Judging from the number of replies to our ads., 


y it is remembered that Eastern magazines, and several others in their class, considered the best, charge 
*.$2.50 to $2.75 per line, while “Uncle Remus" charges only $1.00 per line, with double the results, 


it.would appear that Uncle Remus is carrying 


Your. Classified deserves a heavier patronage than it is receiving, and | hope to see it reap the 
We are not addicted to the habit of ''throwing bouquets", but we 
feel that this is so well deserved that we hand this out freely. 


fruits that-is so well deserves. 


With compliments of the season, and best 


Real Estate 


sell them if they can be sold. Try him. 


WANTED—YOUR TIMBER AND LANDS TO SELL. 
List it properly 
with me, and I will sell it. 20 years' experience and 
proved up-to-date methods will deliver you satis- 
Write B. F. EBORN, Birmingham, 


What have you to sell in timber? 


factory results. 
Ala. 


TO BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE REALTY, LIS) 
your property properly with B. F. Eborn, Birming- 
ham, Ala. No retainers’ fee, no pay expected unless 
we sell. What have you to sell? What do you want 
to buy or exchange for? Address B. F. EBORN, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 


$1,000 BRICK REALTY INVESTMENT, BIRMING- 
ham, Ala., paying 12 per cent, with room to double 
the income. Terms, $1,640 cash, balance 12, 18 and 


used a few minutes daily. 
trial at our expense. 


illustrated booklet. 
N-591 Barclay, Denver, Colo. 


LITTLE STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


But, at less than half the cost, the replies to our ads. in Uncle Remus 
have been over double the inquiries from any other medium, which indicates that the character of a 
publication's circulation has as large or larger influence on the results obtained, as the amount of 


SELL- 


Sent on 60 days' Free 
No Drugs or Electricity. 
Stops falling hair. Prevents Dandruff. Postal brings 
MODERN VACUUM CAP CO., 


MENACE OF THE MASK 


(Continued from Page 21) 
FOOLISH THING TO DO, THEY CAN AT LEAST BE CONVINCED THAT 
The laws against carrying con- 
cealed weapons are good enough; all that is needed is their 
general enforcement by the proper authorities. 
forcement would often, in various localities, be an unpopu- 
lar thing; there are few officials willing to do unpopular 
things; that is the reason that the “pistol toting” habit pre- 


Such en- 


a feeder for all sorts 


CONTEMPTIBLE HABIT? 


DUELLING HAS BEEN 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


No series of articles in recent years has 
attracted the attention of the reading public 
and aroused its interest to the extent that have 
those printed under the title, “Menace of the 
Mask". Newspapers have wired for permission 
to use not only liberal extracts but the entire 
installments. Uncie Remus’s—THe Home 
MacazixE has sought to get at the facts in 
Tennessee, and to present them fairly and 
kindly. There is so much of interest involved 
and the question is such a big one that a 
FOURTH INSTALLMENT will appear in the 
March number, and a Fifth may be needed for 
a final summing up with reference to the trial 
of the alleged Night Riders. We are sure every 
line Mr. Marquis writes will be read with deep 
interest because he deals with actualities. 


February number and you have repeated the De- 


the severest test on the advertising power of any 


Uncle Remus stands at the head of the list; and when Govt. 


the “‘lead row" in great shape and will hold it. 


Very sincerely yours, 
B. F. EBORN. 


wishes, | am, 


| Schools 


WANTED—YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN TO PRE- 
pare for positions paying from $50 to $150 per month. 
Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. WHEEL- 
ER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Birmingham, Ala. 


Freight Forwarding 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO—REDUCED 

| rates on household goods to all western points. 443 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 1501 Wright Bldg., St. 
Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 Paciflc Bldg., 
San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Rare Coins 


$5.75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS. KEEP 
all money coined before 1875 and send 10 cents at 
once for a set of 2 coin and stamp value books. It 
may mean a fortune to you. C. F. CLARKE & 
CO.. Dept. 24, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Miniatures 


OUR SPECIALTY: A SEPIA PORCELAIN MINIA- 
ture, oval, 2%4x3 inches, tinted in water color, or 
Sepia tone, copied from any photograph for $1. 
Free. booklet: , Prints for Artists. JEFFRES 
STUDIOS, Lafayette Ave., Baltimore. 


paints, hardware and house furnishings. THE 
BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Bees 
When writing advertisers please mention this Magazine Mass. d. 


NESSEE, AND THE TILLMANS IN SOUTH CAROLINA, “TOTE” 
DEADLY WEAPONS WITH WHICH TO-SETTLE THEIR PERSONAL 
DIFFICULTIES—IF THESE-MEN OF A CLASS WHO ARE SUPPOSED TO 
HAVE HAD CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES ARE “PISTOL 
TOTERS", HOW THEN ARE THE INHABITANTS OF THE REELFOOT 
LAKE DISTRICT, THE KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE AND GEORGIA 
MOUNTAINEERS, AND THE YOUTHS OF THE. NARROW INLAND 
VILLAGES ALL THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH, WHO.ARE LACKING 
IN OPPORTUNITIES AND POSITION; TO BE TAUGHT THE LESSON 
THAT “PISTOL TOTING". IS A VAIN, FOOLISH, 


There is a certain degree of dignity, as well as a lot 
of barbarity, about a real duel, but there is nothing par- 
ticularly dignified or “chivalrous” about getting the drop 
on a man and killing him before he can defend himself. 
It is a more cowardly way to kill than that of the wild 
beast; for the wild beast usually has the justification that 
he needs food; the wild beast does not merely desire blood. 


Help Wanted—Female 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Help Wanted —Male 


WORK FOR UNCLE SAM; WE PREPARE YOU TO 
rank at top on examination day. 
genial work, rapid promotion. Booklet free. STAND- 
ARD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 92 Washing- 

Chicago. 


MEN WANTED QUICKLY BY BIG CHICAGO MAIL 
Order House to distribute catalogs, advertise, etc. 
$25.00 a week. 
No experience required. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—MEN 
The demand for barbers greater than supply. Grad- 
uates earn splendid pay. 
urdays, few weeks completes. 
MOLER SYSTEM OF - COLLEGES, 

Kansas’ City, Cincinnati, Atlanta, New Or- 

Omaha; Dallas or San Antonio, Tex. 


ton St., 


Louis, 
leans, 
YOUNG MEN TO PREPARE FOR 
Railway Mail and other Govt. Positions. 
instruction by Mail. 
of successful students. 
Positions Are Secured,” sent free. 
STATE SCHOOLS, 107 Ia. Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Business Opportunities 

AN EASY WAY TO START A.BUSINESS THAT 
wil pay several thousand dollers annually, selling 
merchandise by .mail; improved plan, we furnish 
and show you how; 
sary. MILBURN-HICKS, 2231 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
WANTED—MAN WITH SMALL CAPITAL TO TAKE 
charge of territory for merchandising business; write 
for particulars. 
DISING COMPANY, Corn Exchange Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago. } 


everything, 


CRIMINAL AND 


The man who goes gunning 
for an enemy usually has 
small grounds for even seek- 
ing a quarrel. 

It is my hope and belief 
that the Night Rider bands 
will not spread to the cotto 
country. They need not do 
so if the sheriff Of each coun 
ty will do his duty and take 
vigorous action the moment 
the very first intimation of 
lawlessness reaches him. 

And I am confident that 
in those districts where the 
Night Riders already exist 
the situation which has been 
created will, in the end, re- 
act in a beneficial way. For 
nothing can so bring home 
to every inhabitant of a com- 
munity the necessity of ob- 
serving law as an era of law- 
breaking. 


Send reply en- 


300d pay, con- 


$60.00 expense allowance first month. 
MANAGER, Dept. 66, 385 


TO LEARN BARBER TRADE. 
Tools given, wages Sat- 
Write nearest branch, 


Chicago, St. 


EXAM. FOR 
Superior 
Estab. 14 years. Thousands 
Sample questions and ''How 
INTER- - 


25 to $100 neces- 


POPE AUTOMATIC MERCHAN- 


$50.00 WEEKLY AND INDEPENDENCE. 
proved Hilo 
$2,500.00 per year and not interfere with your work. 
Cost $1,000 
which $375 must be cash. 
127 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


PIANOS BEST TONED AND MOST SUC- 
Established 40 years. 
ments give greatest resonance. Sold direct. No - 
Sent on trial—freight paid; first, last and 
all the time by us—to show our faith in our work, 
want a good piano, you . save 


WING 
cessful. 


agents. 
If you 


Very 
Steinway, 


easy terms. 
3 Chickerings, etc., $75 up. 
exchange for improved Wing pianos—thoroughly re- 
finished. Send for bargain list. 
anyway—''Book of 
152 pages. New York World says: “A 
Book of educational interest, everyone should have.” 
Free for the asking from the old house of WING 
& SON, 303-394 W. 13th St, New York. 


Pianos. 


TEMO Se Ee se ee) eS eS 
BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH IS THE BEST FIN- 
ish made for floors and interior woodwork; not brit- | 
tle: will not scratch or deface like shellac or var- 
nish. Send for free booklet. For sale by dealers in 


100 IM- 


Penny Peanut Machines will make 


cash or $1,200 on time payments of 
HILO GUM CO., (Inc.) 


Pianos--Masic 
Recent improve- 
$75-$200, 


*'high-grades," _ 
Taken in 


Slightly used 


You should have 


Complete Information About 


Floor Polish 


—— =~ - ——— 


TY BT. x 


"The constantly increasing popularity 
of union suits £^ the talie ary the dry . 
s and furnishing goods trade. 


. The Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced 


Munsing Union Suits 


Munsing Union Suits 
Are What You Have Been 
Looking For In Underwear 


Garments that are not too high 
Mu circ. oto priced—that are dainty and fine enough . 
| pM e Ge ET ium 2 to suit the most particular, and yet so _ 
eras za Bu Ac eeT c reasonable in cost that no one need be 
without them—garments that fit and - 
cover the form perfectly, and that im- | 
prove in appearance and feeling with 
each trip to the laundry—garments that. 
are worn with complete satisfaction by . 
several million most particular Amer- - 
icans and that are so popular that a daily 
production of twenty thousand gar- 
ments is required to supply the demand. 


THE MAMMOTH, MODERN, i 
MODEL, MUNSING MILLS, 4 
EQUIPPED TO MAKE > if 
THE FINEST FABRICS 
AT LOWEST COST. 


Twenty different : ualities, ev 


union suits for summer in fine 
bleached white cotton fabrics in 
four different styles, at 50c per 
garment. Boys’ union suits for 3 
summer in cream white or ecru 
shades in seven different styles, at 
50c per garment. Ladies’ summer - 
union suits and separate vests aud i 
pants in five different light weight - 
fabrics and fourteen different P 
styles, all bleached white, at from | 
0c to $2.00 per garment. Men's 
perfect fitting union suits in six . 
different light weight fabrics, reg- 3 
| and athletic styles, every re- _ 
quired size, at from $1.00 to s 00 1 


per. garment. 


Leading merchants in nearly ‘thous 
thousand of the larger towns and cities 
of the country carry Munsing under- 
wear instock. Treat yourself and all . 
the members of your family this sum- 
mer to the inexpensive luxury of 
wearing perfect fitting, non-irritating 
Munsing suits. If your dealer is unable 
to supply you send for a Munsing style © 
book and samples of all the different — 
Munsing fabrics. Address — gen 


The Northwestern > 
Knitting Company 


273 Lyndale Avenue ING EREE, or Minn. 


«Miss Particular” 


Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 


3 

^ 

i Two dainty Munsing dolls’ vests, - x <4 

Durable, Comfortable, Inexpensive corr " 


Vos NUS c Ran ed a P NE PI T bh 
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Gold Dust will enable you to do your 
work without becoming muscle-bound 
from your effort. It isa good, honest veg- 
etable oil soap, ground fine and blended 
with other pu materials; it vigor- 
ously and thoroughly cleanses without 


taxing your strength, and with injury to 
nothing but dirt. 
Don't use Soap, Naphtha, Borax, Soda, Ammonia and 
Kerosene. The Gold Dust Twins need no outside help. 


or washing dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning wood- 
vork, oil cloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass- 
work, cleaning bath room pipes, refrigerators, etc., 


softening hard water, washing clothes, and making the 
finest soft soap. 


pu RR n———————M O E y amas 


People with common sense pay but five common 
cents for a soap with no common scents. Fairy 
Soap (the floating, oval cake) is white and pure, 
with no scents or dyes to disguise adulterations; 

EN it costs but five cents. 

Fairy Soap is the only white soap that 
stays white—no matter how long you keep 
it; the reason is that Fairy Soap contains 
only edible products. i 


Fairy Soap was granted highest possible awards 
at both St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 


We have discovered the ideal laundry soap, after years 
of costly experiments. It isa pure, white soap, possessing 
almost magical dirt-starting qualities. It will save rubbing, 
wear and tear on clothes, and the regulation Monday 
back -ache. 

Sunny Monday Soap *(N. R.) will wash your finest 
fabrics, particularly woolens, without shrinking; it will 
brighten goods rather than fade them; it can be used 
with equal success in any kind of water. 

Sunny Monday Soap *(N. R.) is kind to hands as well 
as to clothes, and its use means less labor, less expense 
and better results. 


*(N. R.) means “‘no rosin." Sunny Monday 
Laundry Soap contains no rosin. Rosin is 
an adulterant which rots and ruins clothes. 


== THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Makers, Chicago 


